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A story mainly of the moving-picture business, with one or two legit- 
imate workers in the field, and the others a notable group of amiable but 
aimless fellows who for one reason or other are entitied to membership in 
the Bum Ciub. Attractive souls these, in spite of fate, and great of heart 
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strong-willed, resourceful men. Their exploits in a South=American republic 
while engaged in making films are told with the breeziness and charm that 
have made Rowland’s novels the best things on the news stands to-day. 


No. 4. 


(A Complete Novel) 


E 


r [e Bum Club was formally or- 
ganized as the result of a pleas- 
antry by Paddy Gavin, one-time 
barkeep in Ruhl’s place. As the 

three of us—Jack, Marvin, and I— 

drifted in for Vespers of an early win- 

ter afternoon, we found our customary 
table occupied by a long, lean, seedy 
young man who, with his head pillowed 
on his folded arms, was wasting in 
slothful sleep the precious hour which 
should have been spent in drinking. 

Paddy, observing our entrance, laid his 

hand upon the bony shoulder which 

pushed up under the shabby, black 
broadcloth coat. 

“Rouse out, Hamlet,” said he, not 
unkindly, “dis billet’s resoived fer de 
Bum Club.” 

The sleeper awoke and gave us a 
bewildered stare. He was a high-fea- 


EA 


tured chap of about thirty, with dark, 
luminous eyes and a mobile mouth, and 
taken full and by the perfect comic- 
supplement caricature of the indigent 
barnstormer. He blinked first at Pad- 
dy, then at us. 

“Barkeep,” said he sonorously, “for 
whom did I understand you to say this 
table was reserved?” 

“For de Bum Club—dese gents,” 
Paddy answered. “Dey’re due to hold 
a club meetin’ dis minute.” 

“The Bum Club?” He unfolded 
himself, and rose some six and a half 
feet, looking at us curiously. “But 
these gentlemen do not look like bums 
—at least, to judge from my own con- 
siderable experience.” 

“You can’t always tell by’ appear- 
ances,” said I. “Allis not paid for that 
glitters.” 

“True,” he answered. “For instance, 
here is my own shining raiment, for 
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which I still owe a tailor in Colorado 
Springs eleven dollars and fifty cents. 
The Bum Club—does there happen by 
any chance to be a vacancy in your con- 
genial circle?” 

“There’s always room for one more 
bum,” said Marvin; “but you'd have to 
prove your title. The initation fee is a 
round of drinks.” 

Hamlet waved his hand. “Barkeep,” 
said he sonorously, “kindly take the 
orders.” He beamed upon us and re- 
seated himself. We followed his ex- 
ample. Paddy brought the drinks— 
cocktails for Marvin and me, rye for 
Jack, and a large cream ale with a 
cheese sandwich for Hamlet. 

“That’s all right for the initiation 
fee,” said Marvin; “but what assurance 
have we that you are a bona-fide bum ?” 

“Oh, there will be no difficulty about 
that, I fancy,” said Hamlet pleasantly. 
“By the bye, as a prospective fellow 
member who is slightly embarrassed 
financially, might I request of you the 
modest loan of a dollar?” 

Jack and I let out a roar. Without a 
word, Marvin drew out a dollar bill 
and pushed it across to the stranger, 
who tendered it to the grinning Paddy. 
Receiving fifteen cents in change, he 
slid the dime to Paddy, and pocketed 
the nickel. 

“This will provide my dinner,” said 
he. “I thank you, brother.” 

His voice was humorously bland, but 
the wolfish gleam in his eyes and the 
tremor of his hand as he reached for 
his cheese sandwich had not escaped 
any of us. We saw that the man was 
starving, and that not through the lack 
of a few recent meals, but from a pri- 
vation extending over some consider- 
able time. Marvin leaned across the 
table and held out his hand. 

“Welcome, brother,” said he. “As 
chairman of the membership committee 
of the Bum Club, of New York, I have 
the honor to extend to you the privi- 
leges of full membership. You have 
qualified most worthily. Paddy, the 
same.” 

-“As treasurer of the club,” observed 
Jack, “I have the honor to tender my 
resignation from office in favor of the 


Melancholy Dane, and to transfer to 
him the club funds, amounting at this 
moment to three dollars and thirty 
cents,” and he counted out the fictitious 
sum, which was all he had about him, 
and pushed it across the table to Ham- 
let, who hesitated an instant, then gath- 
ered it up and put it in his pocket, then 
rose. 

“Gentlemen and fellow members,” 
said he, speaking with a certain diffi- 
culty, which he tried to make appear 
due to the bread and cheese in his ca- 
pacious mouth, “it gives me the great- 
est pleasure to accept the honors so gra- 
tuitously thrust upon me, and I trust 
that I may acquit myself of your confi- 
dence in a manner becoming to a gentle- 
man by birth and a bum by circum- 
stance.” He bowed, reseated himself, 
and looked at the grinning Paddy. “On 
an occasion of this sort, barkeep,” said 
he interrogatively, “is it not customary 
for the house to do something ?” 

Paddy sucked in his breath. “Jeeze,” 
said he, “I loin a new ting every hour. 
De same, gents?” _ 

It is wonderful how you can learn 
to love a man after the seventh or 
eighteenth drink. After the twenty- 
third, or thereabouts, this love is apt to 
turn to hate, but in the case of Hamlet, 
we did not get as far as that. Having 
drunk a gallon of cream ale and de- 
voured a half dozen cheese-and-egg 
sandwiches, Hamlet expressed himself 
as replete. 

“You see, dear. fellow members,” 
said he apologetically, “I must consider 
my inside, as it is not well to break 
training too suddenly. I have just fin- 
ished a pedestrian tour from Colorado 
Springs to New York. The stock com- 
pany to which I belonged broke up in 
Durango, Colorado, being unable to 
compete with the movies for which this 
hamlet—no relation, by the way—is 
justly famed. The whisky also, in 
Colorado, and especially in Durango, 
is better than anywhere else, and more 
easily obtained. With certain members 
of the company, I took the narrow- 
gauge train from Durango to the 
Springs, where I abandoned the rail, 
or, rather, the cars running over it, for 
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two reasons: The first because their 
language was monotonous and oppres- 
sive. Working up through the Toltec 
Gorge to the Coomber Pass, the trucks 
kept saying: ‘Can I do it? Can I do 
it? Can I do it? and on starting down 
the grade they repeated with the same 
dread monotony, though in a more ju- 
bilant tone: ‘I knew I could! I knew 
I could! I knew I could!’ until my 
brain reeled. So I decided to walk the 
rest of the way to the Rialto.” 

“What was the other reason?’ I 
asked. 

“True. I quite forgot. There were 
several, in fact, but as the first was that 
I had no money, the others are scarcely 
worth mentioning. I arrived this morn- 
ing rather tired, extremely thirsty, and 
with an excellent appetite. Haply I 
remembered this place as one lenient 
with stage people in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. I was disappointed in be- 
ing refused credit, but the barkeep 
kindly permitted me to remain on my 
assuring him that some acquaintance 
willing to defray my immediate ex- 
penses was sure to look in later.” 

“What is your port of hail?” asked 
Jack. ; 

“Boston. I come of rich but honest 
parents, but unfortunately lost the es- 
teem of my father as the result of my 
choice of a career, and when later I 
formed an attachment to a young lady 
with whom I was playing he was so 
incensed as to refuse me all further as- 
sistance. It was a pity, as some weeks 
later the object of my devotion eloped 
with a traveling salesman who repre- 
sented a concern for the manufacture 
of rubber heels.” 


“What are you going to də now?”. 


Marvin asked. 

“T am going to try to get a job with 
the movies,” said Hamlet, and yawned. 

“Look here, old chap,’ said I; 
“you're hard up and all worn out. 
Come on with me to my apartment. 
I’ve got an extra bed and a bath, and 
can fit you out with some clean things. 
When you get rested up a bit you can 
look around.” 

Hamlet looked suddenly into the bot- 


tom of his stein. “I thank you, my 
dear fellow,” said he huskily. 


It was thus that the Bum Club was 
organized, brought to a full and lim- 
ited membership, and became a little 
hard-luck fraternity of four failures. 
Whether it became anything more than 
this remains to be seen. 

Heretofore, we had been in the habit 
of meeting about every afternoon, 
usually without appointment, in Ruhl’s 
place, and with no other objective than 
the abuse of our insides and the ham- 
mering of everything in general and 
our own unsuccessful lives in particu- 
lar. There are a good many young 
chaps in positions similar to ours. Up 
to this time we had failed in all that 
we had undertaken, whether through 
self-indulgence or lack of ambition and 
objective. 

We were none of us dull, nor was 
there any reasonable excuse for our not 
doing something with our lives. We 
were well connected, and might have 
had a host of useful friends if we had 
not victimized about everybody who 
was willing to offer a helping hand. 
Certainly, we could not complain of the 
lack of opportunity, nor were we in any 
way hampered by scruples and high 
ideals. Jack, Marvin, and I were deep- 
ly in debt, and willing to strain to the 
utmost what little credit still remained. 

Our affairs were in this bleak condi- 
tion when a rich cousin of mine who 
had a big stock farm down on Long 
Island went South for a month’s shoot- 
ing and told me that I might go out and 
run his ranch during his absence, as 
he’d been obliged to discharge his sta- 
blemaster, and hadn’t time to look up 
another. He knew that I understood 
horses, and could hold down the stable 
gang. So out I went, and as soon as 
he’d gone, I invited the rest of the Bum 
Club to come out and visit me. Jack 
and Hamlet arrived by the next train, 
but we had to send Marvin the price of 
a month’s rent before he dared leave 
his office. I borrowed it from Com- 
muski, the head groom. 

Hamlet was the only member who 
had any ready cash. He’d made about 
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a hundred dollars acting historic roles 
for the movies, and the good old chap 
threw it into the pool. 
an idea, and I had Hamlet call up the 
manager of the concern he’d been 
working for, and invite him out for the 
week’s end, telling him that he might 
get a chance for some good film, try- 
ing new hunters, and breaking colts and 
that sort of thing. The chap, Buxton 
by name, accepted on the spot, and we 
met him at the station with the brake, 
and showed hint a good time, and got 
about eighty dollars of his money at 
poker. 

But the visit was worth it to him. 
He sent in for his outfit, and Jack and 
I, rigged out in my cousin’s snappiest 
togs, did some fancy jumping for him 
three days running, at the tune of fifty 
dollars a day. After that we framed 
up a Don Quixote piece which was a 
wonder. My cousin, who prided. him- 
self on having an eye for the pic- 
turesque, had built a regular Dutch 
windmill to supply the stables with 
water. There was a shaggy little jack- 
ass on the farm, and the sight of the 
little brute grazing near the mill sug- 
gested the act to Buxton, who saw pic- 
tures in everything. So we sheathed 
Hamlet in supe armor, and gave him a 
lance, and stuck him on a bony old 
Hambletonian who had been a pension- 
er for years. Marvin was short and fat 
and red-faced, an ideal Sancho Panza, 
and we padded him out and put him on 
the jack. 

Now, Hamlet, though game enough, 

rode a good deal as he acted: with 
plenty of enthusiasm but a scorn of 
technique. We hadn’t thought to tell 
him that old Dan was stone-blind and 
hard-mouthed, so that when he tilted at 
the mill, which was going round, of 
course, he charged slap into one of the 
wings. To save himself a fall, he 
grabbed the frame, and looped the loop, 
lance and all. The jack, with Marvin 
up, was hot on his heels, and when old 
Dan began to snort, the jack, which had 
been pastured with him, and loved him, 
spun around, and opened up on the 
wings. The first hump lifted Marvin 
onto his neck, and the second spun him 


But it gave me, 


around underneath, with his feet 
hooked over the withers, and afraid to 
let go for fear the jack might bite him. 

If they'd trained for months it 
couldn’t have been better, Buxton said 
afterward. The wonder is that none of 
them got hurt, as the rest of us, stable 
gang and all, were too weak from 
laughing to lift a hand. 

Things got dull again after that. My 
cousin came back, and we cleared out 
for town, and were back at the old ebb 
when one day Buxton and Hamlet 
came into Ruhl’s place, where we got 
credit up to a certain limit. Buxton 
was a Texan, hailing originally from 
El Paso, and as cold-blooded a business 
proposition as I ever met up with. By 
that I don’t mean that he wasn’t a free 
spender. It was only when on his job 
that you saw the sort of man he was— 
but you'll hear about that later. 

“Hello, boys,” said he, and shook 
hands, then slid into a chair and or- 
dered a round of drinks. “Say, Jack” 
—we'd all got pretty intimate out at the 
farm—“you’re in the yacht business. I 
want to charter a boat to take me down 
to the West Indies after film. What 
d’ye know about it?” 

“How much of a boat do you need?” 
Jack asked. 

“Well, you see it’s like this,” said 
Buxton: “I’m after some bran’-new 
original stuff, and a fellow sent me a 
play not long ago that seems to be the 
cheese. Here’s the plot: Scene in the 
republic of Santa Bellica. American 
gentleman cruising with beautiful wife 
on small yacht put in to visit the port. 
Entertained by president of republic, 
who makes love to and fascinates wife 
unbeknownst to husband. Revolution. 
President has to fly the coop to save his 
hide. Beautiful wife persuades hus- 
band to take him aboard yacht and 
vamoose, she and president having 
fixed it up to elope later on. Husband 
reluctantly agrees. President does his 
get-away with all the dough from the 
treasury in a strong box. Pursued by 
infuriated populace and soldiery. Gets 
aboard yacht, which puts to sea. Crew 
learns of treasure, and mutinies. Hell 
of a fight, in which crew gets the worst 
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of it due to heroism of husband, but 
during rough-house yacht is set afire. 
President and beautiful wife escape in 
small boat, B. W. imploring president 
to return for husband, but in vain. 
Scene on desert tropical island. Presi- 
dent and B. W. and treasure box. 
President gets gay. Things looking 
sultry for repentant B. W. Scene far- 
ther down the beach. Wounded hus- 
band skating in through surf on plank, 
with a knife in teeth. Staggers up 
beach and comes on president and B. 
W. just in time. President draws re- 
volver, but B. W. throws herself be- 
tween, and gets bullet through arm. 
Husband rallies strength, and settles 
hash of president. Love scene. Res- 
cue by snappy crew of American gun- 
boat—hey, what?” 

“Gee!” said a husky voice over my 
shoulder, and we looked up to see Pad- 
dy—Ruhl’s barkeep—staring at Bux- 
ton with his eyes sticking out of his 
head. “Gee, dat’s a pippin, mister.” 

“Shut up, Paddy,” said Jack pleas- 
antly. 
matic critic?” 

“Oh, I been on de boards,” Paddy re- 
torted. “I know hot stuff when I see 
dt? 

“Then go and get us some,” said 
Marvin. 

Buxton ignored the interruption, 
looking at Jack with his steely gray 
eyes. “That’s one piece Id like to do,” 
said he, “and I’ve got several others 
that need a tropical setting. Yacht at- 
tacked at night by swimming Riff pi- 
rates, or niggers in dugouts would do 
just as well, for that matter.” 

“Wreckers in the Bahamas wouldn't 
be bad,” Jack suggested. 

“That’s it. Then there are some 
things Pd like to do ashore; slave up- 
rising, and that sort of bunk. Planter 
goes off, and leaves the family in care 
of faithful old Sambo, who saves the 
lives of the mistress and the children, 
and loses his own doing it—savvy? 
Emotional piece. Western stuff is get- 
ting overplayed, and I want to put on 
something original. Besides, the win- 
ter’s coming on, and we can’t do much 
outdoor work. How about a boat?” 


“Since when were you a dra- ` 


“How much of an outfit are you tak- 
ing?” asked Jack. 

“Just a photographer and a girl I’ve 
engaged to do the woman parts, and 
another man. I’ve got to pick up a 
good swimmer somewhere A 

“Me for that job!” I cut in. “Say, 
Buxton, when the fish see me in the 
water they crawl out on the beach and 
gasp.” 

Buxton gave me a keen look, then 
laughed. “You’re on, Dick,” said he. 
“A hundred a month and found?” 

“Done with you,” said I. 

Jack leaned back in his chair, and 
tugged at his toothbrush mustache. 

“Look here, Buxton,” said he 
“Why not sign on the whole Bum 
Club? I can navigate your boat for 


you; Hamlet’s been working for you 


right along and understands the busi- 
ness, and Marvin’s a doctor and a 
good yachtsman. Save you paying a 
mate. What d’ye think? This bunch 
is quoted pretty low just now, and 
here’s your chance to get some A-one 
talent on easy terms. You'd have to 
pay a skipper seventy-five a month at 
the very least, and a mate fifty, but 
then Marvin’s a doctor. Hamlets a 
trained man. Were all trained men. 
Call it a hundred apiece for the bunch, 
and you won't be sorry for it.” 

Buxton looked around at us with a 
grin, then nodded. 

“All right,” said he; “that’s a go— 
barkeep——” 

But Paddy wasn’t far. The grinning 
little devil had been listening to the 
conversation as he polished his glasses, 
and now shoved his oar in. 

“Say, mister,’ said he, “what’s de 
matter wi’ me fer steward, hey?” 

Buxton gave a sigh. “Well, can you 
stew?” he asked. 

“Sure. I c’n do anyt’ing. I soived 
a toim in de navy, too, and I c’n lend a 
hand on deck if I’m needed dere. Dese 
gents’ll tell ye I’m a willin’ bloke and a 
good woiker. Dey’ve woiked me often 
enough.” 

Buxton laughed. “All right,” said 
he. “Come on along—and bring the 
cat. Now, get busy with the drinks.” 
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“De drinks ’r’ on de house,” said 
Paddy. 

“About the boat,” said Jack; “I think 
I know of just the packet. She’s a 
ketch-rigged yacht of about fifty or 
sixty tons, with an auxiliary motor. 
Good, able cruiser and comfortable ac- 
commodations; four staterooms aft and 
two amidships abreast the pantry. 
Good-sized saloon and pantry and gal- 
ley and forecastle and all that. She’s 
well found throughout. I tried several 
times to charter her this summer. Chap 
that owns her is rather hard up, I reck- 
on, and she’s been laid up in the Erie 
Basin through the season. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you could charter her 
almost for the price of putting her in 
commission and paying her yard bill.” 

“That sounds good to me,” said Bux- 
ton, and glanced at his watch. “Well, 
go ahead, and see what you can do, and 
let me know.” 


ER 


Jack had no trouble in chartering the 


Corisande, as the yacht was named, on 
more than easy terms, and persuaded 
the owner, a wine agent, to contribute 
several cases to the mess. 

Buxton gave a luncheon, where we 
made the acquaintance of Miss Kitty 
Shell, whose dramatic services he had 
engaged for his tropical series. Kitty 
was an uncommonly pretty girl, with a 
supple, well-rounded figure, and a natu- 
ral ruddy bloom which suggested an 
out-of-door life rather than that of the 
theater. She hailed from San Fran- 
cisco, and her father had been the cap- 
tain of a tugboat, so Kitty came of 
sailor stock. She told me that she had 
never been able to make a success on 
the stage, as her voice had absolutely 
no carrying quality, and scarcely got 
across the footlights. The movies had 
been her salvation, as she was not only 
a good actress, but a good rider and 
swimmer and general athlete. 

We all fell in love with Kitty on the 
spot, which did not appear to disturb 
Buxton. His one and only passion was 
getting miles and miles of film. Kitty 
told me that she had been acting for 


him for over a year, and in all that time 
had never known him to pay the slight- 
est attention to a woman except pro- 
fessionally, She said also that while he 
had not the slightest objection to put- 
ting on risqué pictures, he was curiously 
intolerant of any frivolity on the part 
of his working staff, and that once in 
Arizona he had chased a tough charac- 
ter out of his camp at the point of a 
gun for prowling around the tent of one 
of the actresses after dark. On the 
contrary, one of his best pieces, an In- 
dian massacre, had been suppressed as 
indecent, owing to the scant attire of 
the women victims. Absolute realism 
was Buxton’s mania. 

Jack went ahead with the work of 
getting the boat in commission, and 
when finally he announced her ready 
for sea, she looked very fit and fine. 
She was an old vessel, but stanch and 
sound, with good lines, and very roomy 
and comfortable. I had been rated en- 
gineer—an easy billet, as for economy’s 
sake we expected to use the motor only 
in flat calms, which were not apt to 
occur at that time of year. 

Meanwhile, Jack had signed on a 
cook and three hands—tough Bowery 
lads, and friends and former shipmates 
of Paddy’s. They were cheerful and 
willing, however. South Street fisher- 
men they were, and good sailormen. 

We sailed the third of January, get- 
ting away in a hard nor’wester which 
carried us booming down the beach as 
far as Hatteras when Jack cut out into 
the Gulf Stream, and we took a run- 
ning jump from winter into summer. 
Old Hamlet got over his prostrating 
seasickness, and all hands of us got 
thawed out again, barring only Bux- 
ton, who loathed the cold, and had 
never stuck his head up through the 
hatch from the time he went aboard 
until the water turned from a gray 
green to a deep indigo, and the rafts of 
Gulf weed were floating by. 

The Corisande was no dull sailer, 
and the breeze holding fresh and fair 
most of the time, it did not seem long 
before we found ourselves drawing in 
on the distant, mauve-colored moun- 
tains of the little republic which Bux- 
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ton had selected, and which for certain 
excellent reasons I shall call Santa Bel- 
lica. 

Once in port, it did not take us long 
to get acquainted. It seldom does When 
one is a good entertainer, and the pre- 
dominating color of the population is 
yellow or black. Our popularity began 
with the port officials, whom we plied 
with wine and honeyed words. Bux- 
ton, having grown up in El Paso, and 
his early activities having been super- 
vised by a Mexican nurse, spoke fluent 
Spanish, while Jack and I were familiar 
with French; and as both of these lan- 
guages were current among the upper 
classes, we were well equipped to move 
in the polite society of the place. 

We arrived in port late in the after- 
noon, and the following morning Bux- 
ton went ashore early to study the con- 
ditions of the place. Jack and I de- 
cided to call on the American consul, 
and get what local information we 
could. We found him a pleasant- 
spoken though rather dreamy gentle- 
man, whose skin had taken on the color 
of the country, and who appeared to 
have affected the national carelessness 
as to buttons. He offered us gin and 
bitters, and proceeded to tell of his dip- 
lomatic trials. 

“No, there’s nothing in an appoint- 
ment to a place like this,” said he, fum- 
bling at his sandy beard with one hand, 
and toying at a loose button with the 
other. “Pd ha’ done better if I’d kep’ 
on teachin’ school in Missouri. Always 
a-pesterin’ me about somethin’, these 
folks are. Here’s the crew of an Amer- 
ican schooner loadin’ cabinet wood 
slipped ashore last night, and went on a 
drunk, and got locked in the calaboose, 
and now the skipper’s on the rampage, 
and wants to know why I don’t get ’em 
out ” The button came off in his 
hand, and he laid it on the table, and 
looked at it with a sad, abstracted air. 
“He asked me what I was here for, 
anyhow, the skipper did. I gave it 
back to him, though.” A tinge of color 
showed in the sallow cheeks. “I just 
told that skipper that I was here to 
represent the United States of Amer- 
ica, and not to get in a boat and patrol 


his vessel to see that his crew didn’t 
run away ashore and git drunk and 
beat up peaceful citizens.” 

He looked at us for sympathy, and, 
getting it, nodded several times, and 
twisted off another button. 

I explained to the consul the object 
of our visit, and asked him if he 
thought we’d have any difficulty in fix- 
ing up some sort of a revolution act 
for the movies. He turned his head a 
little on one side, half opened his 
mouth, and scratched the side of his 
lantern jaw. 

“Well,” said he, “if you hang on here 
a mite, you'll probably get it all done 
for ye. Things are mighty shaky down 
here jus’ now. It wouldn’t surprise me 
if there was to be trouble any day. The 
people are getting right sick of the 
president, and there’s consider’ble talk 
of gettin’ shut of him, but they won’t 
be able to manage that without a muss.” 

“What’s the matter with the presi- 
dent?” asked Jack. 

“Well, there’s quite a lot the matter 
with him. He’s a devil for cruelty, and 
has people shot right and left. Then 
they claim he’s plundered the country. 
There was a scandal a couple of months 
ago. The minister of finance died sud- 
denly under mighty suspicious circum- 
stances, and when they come to investi- 
gate they found that the treasury was 
plum’ cleaned out. The ‘president 
claimed that the minister had been 
stealin’ the public funds for a long time, 
and shippin’ the money out of the coun- 
try, and that when old Zamora, the min- 
ister of war, demanded an immediate 
accountin’, the minister of finance took 
poison. There was no proof to the 
contrary, but the general opinion now 
is that the president and the minister 
of finance were in cahoots, and when 
General Zamora got leary the presi- 
dent poisoned his pardner and got away 
with the goods himself. For all his 
cussedness, Valdez, the president, has 
got his share of nerve, and nobody likes 
to make the first break, especially as 
everybody so far that’s tried has got 
stood up against a wall and shot. We 
got a tough bunch down here, gentle- 
men.” 
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“How about the minister of war?” I 
asked. “What stand does he take?” 

“Oh, he lets-on to be strong for the 
president,” answered the consul lan- 
guidly; “but you can never tell about 
these yaller people. General Zamora 
strikes me as being about the best of 
the bilin’. He seems to be an honest 
man, and to have the good of the coun- 
try at heart, and the people are all for 
him, and so’s a good half o’ the army, 
I’m told. But he can’t do much while 
the president has the fort and the pal- 
ace guards. You bet Valdez is right 
careful about his garrison. Just the 
same, I don’t think he can hang on 
much longer. PRop’lar opinion is too 
strong against him, especially since the 
rumor got around that the death of his 
wife was the result of his brutality. 
Portuguese she was, and a beauty and 
a great favorite. When we had the 
yeller fever here a year ago, she pitched 
right in and organized a Red Cross 
service, and worked night and day her- 
self. They say Valdez used to git 
drunk and beat her. Maybe it’s just 
gossip, but I’ve heard screams comin’ 
from the palace myself.” 

“Nice sort of a gent, Valdez,” Jack 
observed. 

“Well, maybe he ain’t as bad as he’s 
painted. You can’t always tell. But I 
don’t believe you'll get permission to 
fix up anything for your cinematograph 
that’s got firin’ in it. This place is like 
a fulminate fact’ry. Why, there was a 
revolution started here once by one of 
the tramp steamers that was loadin’ 
coffee droppin’ an iron hatch. Sounded 
like a gun, and the next minute you'd 
thought somebody’d kicked over a bee- 
hive or dropped a match in a crate of 
_giant crackers. There’s a fly in your 
drink, The flies are awful bad down 
here. One bit me on the neck last sum- 
mer, and gave me the blood poisonin’. 
I might ha’ died if it hadn’t been for 
the doctor on a British gunboat.” 

He started to button his coat, fum- 
bling aimlessly for the requisite but- 
tons, and finally deciding to leave it 
open. “Well, gentlemen, I'll have to 
ask you to excuse me. Got to go and 
see about gettin’ those sailors out o’ the 


calaboose. I see the skipper comin’ 
ashore again.” 
We thanked him for his hospitality, 


and asked him to dine with us that 


night, which invitation he seemed glad 
to accept. Then, as it was nearly lunch 
time, we decided to go off aboard and 
put Buxton in possession of the infor- 
mation which we had gathered. This 
we accordingly did, when Buxton in- 
formed us with a grin that he had called 
on the minister of war himself, and 
asked permission to arrange something 
in the nature of a sham battle or revo- 
lution or something of the sort. 

“At first he balked dead,” said Bux- 
ton. “Told us that it was out of the 
question, and that in the present unset- 
tled state of affairs anything of that sort 
would be mighty dangerous, and might 
precipitate-a riot. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘what 
if it does? ” 

Buxton grinned. “You see,” he 
chuckled, turning to me, “I’d just been 
talking to one of the shipping agents of 
the Hamburg line, and he’d posted me 
up on how things stood down here. 
Said that the president was hated like 
poison, and that there was undoubtedly 
some game afoot to chuck him out and 
put in the minister of war to run the 
show.” i 

“I like your nerve,” said Kitty; “try- 
ing to start a revolution to make a 
movie show.” 

Buxton laughed. “Oh, the real thing 
is always better than the faked article,” 
said he, “no matter how good the fake. 
Besides, you don’t have so big a pay 
roll. When I put this up to the general, 
he nearly jumped out of his chair. We 
were alone in the room and the door 
was shut, but he got up and opened it 
so that he could look down the corri- 
dor. ‘What do you mean?’ he asks, ` 
dropping his voice and leaning toward 
me. ‘Just this, said I. ‘If it doesn’t 
start anything there’s no harm done, is 
there? And, on the other hand, if it 
does, so much the better for you, be- 
cause you'll have your troops all out, 
and under arms, and ready for what- 
ever turns up. You'll be Johnny-on- 
the-spot. Everybody will have been 
given to understand that the whole 


> rest?’ 
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business has been faked for the cine- 
matograph, so the other parties won’t 
be prepared. See?” 

“Golly!” said Jack. “I’m proud to 
know you, Buxton. What did he say?” 

“He didn’t say anything for a mo- 
ment or two, but I could see that he 
was doing some tall thinking. He looked 
me over pretty hard, then shook his 
head. ‘No,’ says he; ‘the idea is pre- 
posterous. To begin with, nothing is 
farther from my desire than to disturb 
the peace of the country. Aside from 
that, it would be impossible to secure 
the consent of the persident to such a 
demonstration.’ ” 

Buxton paused and chuckled. “I 
could see, though, that I’d hit him in the 
thinks. The old dog is no fool, and he 
saw that here was the chance of a life- 
time to grab the bone. So I hitched up 
a little closer, and went for him again. 
‘Look here, general,’ said I, ‘everybody 
knows that the president is hated like 
poison. The people look on him as a 
thief and an assassin, and if it wasn’t 
that he had ’em all bluffed, they’d have 
stuck his back against a wall and made 
a sieve of him long ago.’ That was as 
far as I got for a minute, for he hopped 
up out of his chair with a face the 
color of that dyewood on the beach. ‘I 
will not listen!’ he yapped. ‘How dare 
you come to me, the minister of war, 
with such talk of treason? How dare 
you! Do you realize that it is my duty 
to have you put under immediate ar- 
‘Oh, shucks,’ said I, for he 
speaks good English, ‘what’s the use of 
being unreasonable? You know, and 
I know, that Señor Valdez is a rotten 
bad lot, and in the game for nobody but 
himself. On the other hand, everybody 
knows that you are a gentleman, an 
honest man, and a patriot, and that 
while the country is going to pot under 
Valdez, it might be happy and prosper- 
ous under such a man as you.” 

Buxton leaned back in his deck chair 
and laughed. He was a good-looking 
chap of about thirty-five, medium 
height, lean, wiry, and with a face as 
keen and alert as it would be possible 
to find. His eyes were a stony gray, 
and, like his mouth, fairly hard, and 


although he was easily amused, his fea- 
tures never softened up much when he 
laughed. 

We all kept still, and waited for him 
to go on. The Bum Club had nothing 
to say. Here was a man who was any- 
thing but a bum beating it to a meringue 
at its own game. We had a fairly 
well-deserved reputation for cheek, but 
this cold-blooded nerve of Buxton’s in 
hopping ashore in a strange country, 
and going straight to the minister of 
war and suggesting that a revolution be 
started so that he might get it for his 
cinematograph struck even us as the 
least bit stiff. As for Kitty, she was 
absolutely fascinated. 

Buxton went on in his soft, Southern 
drawl—the only soft thing about him 
that I was ever able to discover. “That 
pulled him down into a trot,” said he, 
“and pretty soon he stopped short, and 
stood glaring at me. 

“What you suggest is impossible,’ 
said he. ‘I should like to know where 
you got your information?’ 

“Oh, I picked it up here and there,’ 
I answered. ‘Everybody who is not 
afraid to talk is saying the same thing.’ 

“Even if there should be a revolu- 
tion,’ said he, and lowered his voice as 
he said it, ‘what would you expect to 
gain by it?’ 

“T told him that all I expected to gain 
personally was the film for my movie 
machine. Then I soared in to point out 
to him what a fine thing it would be 
for him to have the entire civilized 
world see the actual, lifelike reproduc- 
tion of the revolution that lifted his 
country out of the muck of a tyrant’s 
despotism and put it on the same level 
with other progressive and soundly goy- 
erned nations. I compared him to 
George Washington, and Maximilian, 
and Bolivar, and Diaz, and before I got 
through I had him panting through his 
nose. Let me tell you, I laid it on thick. 
You can’t give a greaser too heavy a 
coat of that sort of grease paint. Once 
Pd got him up above the clouds, I 
dropped him with a thump. ‘I suppose, 
though,’ said I, ‘there’s no use in talk- 
ing any more about it until I’ve got the 
president’s consent.’ He came back to 
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earth with a grunt, and said that there 
was no chance of that, that the presi- 
dent would put the kibosh on the whole 
show, or words to that effect. ‘No, he 
won't,’ said I. ‘Just wait until I talk 
to him this afternoon, and you'll see.’ 
Then he asked me how I expected to go 
about it, and I told him my scheme. It’s 
this = 

Buxton paused, and stared from one 
to the other of us with his cold gray 
eyes. There was a slight flush on his 
lean cheeks. 

“PII call on his nibs at the palace, 
and tell him what I want, and get re- 
fused. He'll be afraid that the excite- 
ment might start something. Then I'll 
tell him just what I told the general— 
that it could do him no harm if some- 
body should start something, as he 
would be prepared for it, and the other 
parties would think it all faked stuff. 
He must know that something’s going 
to pop here pretty soon, and if the 
game opens with all the trumps in his 
hand, so much the better for him.” 

“What did the general say to that 
scheme?” I asked. 

Buxton gave his dry smile. “He 
went plum’ up in the air,” said he. “It 
took me several minutes to calm him 
down. But when I got it through his 
head that even so the odds would be 
with him, he stopped panting, and be- 
gan to tug at his whisker.” 

“But I’m hanged if I see how the 
odds are with him,” said Jack. 

“I do,” said Kitty. “You see, the 
president wouldn’t know that the gen- 
eral was on, while the general would 
know that the president was on, and 
could map out his game accordingly. 
You’re a Machiavelli, Buck!’ 

“Never met the party,” said Buxton; 
“but it ought to make darn good film, 
if I can pull it off. I think I can, too. 
You see, the general’s being wise to the 
president’s being wise gives him the 
long odds. He saw it all right when I 
pointed it out to him. The action all 
starts down here on the water front, 
but before the curtain rises the general 
can send a strong outfit to take the pal- 
ace and the fort. The president won’t 
be looking for any such play as that. 


He'll be merely sticking troops here and 
there to squash any possible outburst on 
the part of the people. At least, that’s 
the way the general and I doped it 
out.” 

We were all silent for a moment. I 
think the same thought was going 
through the head of each of us, barring 
Buxton. Here was a cheerful slaugh- 
ter planned in order that the civilized 
world might enjoy the spectacle of their 
fellow beings murdering each other, 
and richly reward those who furnished 
the exhibition. 

As a matter of fact, I really believe 
that Buxton thought less of the com- 
mercial end of the business than he did 
of producing something which would 
make the public sit up, startled, and put 
the cinematograph on the lips of every- 
body. His company was the only one 
at this time which was putting really 
good, clear, evenly running pictures on 
the screen, free of the spots and glitter 
which bothered people’s eyes, and while 
its results had been encouraging, Bux- 
ton was far from satisfied with them. 
He saw the tremendous future possi- 
bilities, and argued that as now the me- 
chanical part was perfected, or nearly 
so, success lay in the subject-matter of 
the pictures themselves. To do this, he 
was ready and willing to spend big 


‘sums and go to any extreme to get his 


results. 

All the same, it seemed to the rest of 
us like overplaying the hand a bit to 
start a general massacre for no other 
purpose than to take pictures of it. We 
were none of us burdened with scru- 
ples, but there are limits. Hamlet was 
the first to express this idea. 

“My dear Buxton,” said he, in his 
booming bass, “while I am filled with 
admiration for your nerve and powers 
of diplomacy, I must confess that the 
ethics of the proposition are rather dif- 
ficult to accept.” 

“Tt does seem a little tough on the 
poor devils to set ’em to shooting and 
stabbing each other just to photograph 
’em while they’re doing it,” said Jack. 

“Butchered to make a moving-picture 
holiday,” murmured Kitty. 

Buxton laughed. “Oh, shucks,” said 
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he; “it won’t be as bad as that. There 
really aint much fight in this outfit. 
It’s all yelling and fireworks, and then 
cheering for the new president. So far 
as I can learn this Valdez has done 
more butchering since he got in than 
happened in the last revolution. Wed 
be national benefactors to get him 
chucked out. Besides, it’s bound to 
come, anyway, sooner or later, and the 
chances are that when it does it'll be a 
darn’ sight worse than the row I’ve 
planned. Once the general grabs the 
fort and the palace, it'll be all over but 
the shouting. Since it’s got to come, 
we might as well get some good out of 
tts 

“Strikes me,” said I, “that you and 
your camera man are mighty apt to get 
some lead out of it.” 

Buxton shrugged. “Oh, we’ve got to 
take a chance on that,” said he; “but I 
don’t think there’s much danger. You 
see, as it will be given out that the 
whole business is a sham battle, there’s 
bound to be a lot of confusion and un- 
certainty, and before the president’s 
outfit find out just what’s up the gen- 
eral will be the top dog and all the bet- 
ting on him. However, we can’t count 
on anything until I see the president.” 

So we let it go at that, Buxton plan- 
ning to call on his excellency that aft- 
ernoon. Talking it over at luncheon, 
however, he decided that it would be a 
good idea for me to go with him. 

“Yowre such a guileless, cheerful- 
looking cuss, Dicky,” said he, “the mere 
sight of your mug is enough to disarm 
suspicion. Give him to understand that 
you are a swell who is one of the back- 
ers of the concern.” 

“All right,” I answered. “But look 
here, Buck; mightn’t it be better just to 
ask him for a general review or dress 
parade, or something of the sort down 
here on the plaza, and leave the rest to 
Brother Zamora? If we go talking 
sham battles and revolutions and things, 
he’s apt to get leary.” 

. Buxton looked thoughtful. 

“T guess that would be better for a 
starter,” he admitted. “Besides, if we 
can get the bulk of his troops down 
here, it will make things easier for the 


general. His troops are garrisoned up 
back of the fort on the other side of the 
palace.” 

So we sent a boat ashore with a tox- 
swain, who went up to the palace with 
a note asking if his excellency could re- 
ceive us that afternoon at any hour to 
suit his convenience. As we were fin- 
ishing our coffee, the man came back 
aboard with a reply from the president’s 
secretary asking us to call between 
four and five. 


II. 


Personally, I had not much faith in 
the success of our errand, as from all 
that we had learned it seemed to me 
that the last thing which Valdez would 
desire must be any. occasion which 
might lead to a popular demonstration. 
It seemed as though under the circum- 
stances his policy would be all for quiet 
and the effort to recover his popularity. 
Buxton seemed confident of getting 
what he wanted, however, and was very 
cheerful as we got into the tattered lit- 
tle hack and started off up the hill. 

The palace was a tawdry, gilded 
shack, in grounds which might have 
been beautiful had they been properly 
kept up. As it was, they looked snaky 
and malarial; paths unkempt, with 


straggling borders, fountains, and ba- 


sins stagnant and choked with water 
weeds, and a general slovenliness over 
all. 

“Looks as if his excellency was near- 
ly through with this place,” Buxton re- 
marked, as we rattled up to the en- 
trance. A couple of shabby sentries 
presented arms as we got out, and a 
lackey in dingy livery came down the 
cracked stone steps and ushered us into 
a barren antechamber with imitation 
marble columns and a good deal of 
faded gilt and stucco work, where he 
left us for a moment, then returned and 
led us down a sort of basilica, at the 
end of which he opened a pair of big 
doors and stood aside, with a bow. 

As we went into the room, which was 
really a fine and spacious one, with 
heavy paneling and handsome Empire 
furniture, a tall, broad-shouldered man 
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in a Prince Albert coat stepped forward 
to meet us. He looked to be about 
forty-five years of age, and of a Slavic 
rather than Spanish type. There was 
a suggestion of red in his dark hair and 
closely trimmed, square beard, and his 
cheek bones were high and prominent. 
One saw at a glance that he was a hard 
drinker, for his cheeks were puffy, with 
distended vessels, and his eyes had the 
watery glaze that comes from a long 
and steady course of alcohol. They 
were unsteady, too, and so was his 
mouth, and he had a trick of working 
his lips together, and occasionally mois- 
tening them with the tip of his tongue. 
It was plain enough that the man had 
intelligence and a certain amount of 
force, but he did not look to me like the 
bloody tyrant which the consul had de- 
scribed him. I sized him up as hav- 
ing more bully than devil in him, and I 
was pretty sure that he had a bit of 
nigger, too. 

But there was nothing the matter 
with his- elegance of manner, and he 
greeted us with dignity and just enough 
cordiality to take the edge off anything 
in the nature of an official interview, 
and give it a social character. He said 
that he admired the yacht from his ter- 
race, and asked us about the sort of 
weather we had had for our cruise, and 
regretted that the attractions of the 
place were not sufficient to bring more 
such distinguished guests to the port. 
He spoke excellent English, with a pro- 
nounced British accent, but there was a 
certain thickness in his speech which 
reminded me of a Jamaican hali-breed’s 
voice. The man was white, so far as 
one could tell from all apparent physi- 
cal signs, and he was without question 
well educated and trained in the man- 
ners of polite society. He was also 
well read and au courant with the topi- 
cal events of the world, for in speaking 
of climates he asked me about certain 
comparatively recent discoveries of a 
medical character for the prevention of 
malaria and yellow fever by the de- 
struction of different breeds of mos- 
quitoes. 

Yet, all the time that he was talking, 
I never once got rid of the impression 


of “talking down,” as one might say. 
Whatever else I might have been called, 
nobody had ever accused me of being 
a snob. Quite the contrary, Pd hob- 
nobbed with some of the toughest mutts 
that ever bummed a drink, and on terms 
of perfect equality. But somehow this 
Señor Valdez, president that he was, 
and educated as he was, got on my 
nerves. He gave me the creeps. 

Apparently he took it for granted 
that ours was merely a yachting party, 
with pleasure as the sole objective, so 
when he had talked for a few minutes 
in his deep, throaty voice, the sound of 
which he seemed rather to enjoy, I ob- 
served: 

“This is not precisely a yachting 
cruise which we are taking, your ex- 
cellency. We are doing some very seri- 
ous work aboard our boat; work which 
we hope may prove interesting and in- 
structive to the world at large, as well 
as profitable to ourselves.” 

“Ah!” said he. “A scientific expedi- 
tion?” 

“Scarcely that, in the strict sense of 
the word,” I answered. “We are pre- 
paring a descriptive travel series of the 
West Indies and Central American 
countries for the cinematograph.” 

“Indeed,” said he. “That must be 
very interesting. You have your ap- 
paratus aboard the yacht?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “we are fully 
equipped. Machine, expert operator, 
and all. Mr. Buxton is the head of the 
largest moving-picture company in 
America, while I am financially inter- 
ested. We have hoped that your excel- 
lency might perhaps be willing to assist 
us in getting some scenes characteristic 
of your charming republic.” 

It seemed to me that his face clouded 
a little, but his manner when he spoke 
was as suavely courteous as ever. 

“I should be delighted,” said he, 
“though I am afraid that we have not 
much to offer which would prove very 
entertaining to your audiences. If you 
could give me an idea as to the sort of 
views which you would like——” He 
looked at me inquiringly. 

“Since your excellency is so kind,” 
said I, “what seems to be of the great- 
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est interest to the public of all countries 
at all times is anything of a military 
` character. Jf we could get a general 
review of the troops, or a sham battle, 
or something of the sort 

His handsome face—for the man was 
really handsome in a savage way— 
darkened, and he made a sudden im- 
patient gesture, then checked himself. 
He shot a quick look from me to Bux- 
ton, then leaned back in his chair, 
spread out the fingers of his powerful 
hands, and appeared to be thinking in- 
tently. We were silent for a moment; 
then Buxton said in an easy, offhand 
manner: 

“T called this morning on General 
Zamora to ask if he could fix us up 
some sort of a show—a dress’ parade, 
or something of the sort 

“What!” Valdez gave him a low- 


ering look over his finger tips. “You 
called on the minister of war?” 
“Yes,” Buxton answered.. “I sup- 


posed hed be the man to go to. In 
our country, wed never think of both- 
ering the president about a little thing 
like that—nor the minister or secretary 
of war, as we call him in the States, 
either,’ for that matter. Out in the 
West, the colonel of an army post got 
me up a dandy piece, and never said a 
word to anybody. It was a sort of his- 
toric sketch of the early days. We bor- 
rowed a bunch of Indians from the res- 
ervation, and had ‘em attack a settler’s 
cabin and carry off a couple of girls 
and—— 

“Carry off girls?” 
forward in his chair. 

“Sure,” said Buxton; “all fake— 
make-believe, of course. The colonel 
lent me a troop of cavalry that chased 
the Indians and rescued the girls, and 
all that sort of stuff. It was a winner.” 

“You see, your excellency,” said I, 
“to hold the public it’s not enough that 
a piece should be merely instructive. 
It’s got to be dramatic as well.” 

Valdez nodded. “I understand,” 
said he, sinking back in his big Empire 
desk chair, and looking at Buxton with 
a curious expression on his congested 
face. “What did Señor Zamora say to 
you?” he asked. 


Valdez leaned 


Buxton shrugged, and drew down the 
corners of his thin-lipped mouth. 
“Nothing much, except that it was out 
of the question,” said he. “I couldn’t 
seem to make the old man understand 
that it was all just make-believe. When 
l told him that I wanted to borrow a 
bunch of soldiers to work up a reyolu- 
tion act, he nearly went over backward. 
You see, president, it’s like this——” 
And Buxton rested his elbows on the 
arms of his chair, and, leaning forward, ~ 
described to, Valdez the plot of his play, 
much as he had described it to us at’ 
Ruhl’s place. 

Valdez listened without interruption. 
As Buxton proceeded, the face of the 
president wore a ‘most peculiar expres- 
sion, and it seemed to me that his mind 
was not entirely on the play. As Bux- 
ton finished—which he did with the es- 
cape of the president aboard the yacht, 
diplomatically omitting what came later 
—Valdez nodded, and gave a throaty 
chuckle. 

“Very clever,” said he; “very amus- 
ing—very. But surely, Mr. Buxton, 
you could hardly expect the president of 
any republic to sacrifice his dignity to 
the point 

“Of course not,” Buxton interrupted. 
“My nerve isn’t quite up to that. All I 
want is to get the revolution part. I 
can work up the rest easy enough. I’ve 
got a trained man aboard the boat who 
can play the president part, and a young 
lady, an actress, for the woman part. 
But for the revolution itself, I’ve’ got to 
have a big bunch of soldiers, and fir- 
ing, and all that sort of thing. Now, a 
sham battle would be just the business.” 

The president nodded, then glanced 


- at me, and I thought I saw a peculiar 


gleam in his bloodshot eyes. 
“Very interesting, is it not?” said he. 
“Im not surprised, however, to learn 
that my minister of war was horfified 
at the idea. You see, gentlemen, Gen- 
eral Zamora is a soldier and a disci- 
plinarian, and to him the idea of using 
his troops for such a purpose was un- 
heard-of and shocking. But for my 
part, I see no reason to prevent my 
aiding you in the matter. I can let you 
have a company of men from the palace 
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guard, if you like, and another com- 
pany from the garrison of the fort. In 
fact, you might enact the whole drama. 
Let the young lady come here to the 
palace with the man who is to play the 
president part and the husband 
He turned to Buxton. “I put the place 
quite at your disposal, Mr. Buxton; 
bring your people up here, to-night if 
you wish. I should be very much 
amused to see how the thing is done. 
Then, when it comes to the final scene, 
I shall have my soldiers instructed as to 
what they are to do.” 

I did not dare to look at Buxton. In 
fact, I was too astonished to move. I 
could not believe my ears. If Valdez 
had volunteered to play the rôle of 
refugee himself I could scarcely have 
been more surprised. But Buxton 
never batted an eye, and I listened in 
a sort of daze to his drawling Southern 
voice as he thanked Valdez and told 
him that he hoped one day to have the 
pleasure of showing him the piece. 

I was still in a daze when a lackey 
came in with the champagne which the 
president had ordered for our refresh- 
ment, and it was not until we were in 
our ramshackle carriage and jolting 
down the hill that I came out of my 
trance. 

“In the name of all that’s foolish,” I 
asked, “whatever possessed him to do 
that?” 

Buxton inhaled his cigarette deeply. 
“I haven’t quite got it doped out my- 
self yet,” said he. “The only thing I 
can think of is that he wants to show 
the Zamora party .his profound con- 
tempt for it. Or maybe he intends to 
lay some mines; coax ’em to rush the 
fort and palace, and then give ’em-a 
surprise party. That must be it; he 
means to stack the deck, and then lay 
low for the show-down. That man’s 
a sot, but he’s not ready just yet for 
the bughouse. There’s one thing sure 
about the business, and that is that he’s 
not doing it all ‘for our pretty eyes,’ as 
they say in France.” 

“Are you going to put Zamora 
wise?” I asked. Buxton looked at me 
in surprise. 

“Of course not! 


What do I care for 


Zamora? I’m going to keep away from 
Zamora. I don’t need him any more, 
now that prexy has been so kind. We'll 
rush the business through and get out. 
To-morrow we'll take the bunch up to 
the palace and get the inside stuff and 
the garden scene. Kitty and Hamlet 
have got their parts up all right.. How 
about - you?” 

“Oh, I can’t go wrong on mine,” I 
answered, rather shortly. 

All I had to do in the first scene was 
to bow and walk around and smoke a 
cigarette, and appear to give a reluctant 
consent when Kitty urged me to give 
the president sanctuary on the yacht. 
We'd. rehearsed all that on the run 
down. My star part was to come later 
in the mutiny, and later still when I 
swam in through a big trade-wind surf 
and knifed Hamlet. 

But what went against my grain was 
to perform before that big brute Val- 
dez, especially after having told him 
that my interest in the business was a 
financial one, thereby implying that I 
was one of the leading stockholders in 
the company. It was foolish to care a 
hang, I know, but it got me just the 
same. Of course, I didn’t say anything 
to Buxton about it, but I did remark 
that I thought it rather tough on old 
Zamora not to let him know how things 
stood. Buxton shrugged. 

“Might queer the whole game,” 
he. 

“Tt might save a lot of unnecessary 
bloodshed,” I retorted. 

“And spoil my piece,” said he. “It’s 
like this, Dick: Not hearing from me, 
Zamora may sit tight, and do nothing, 
in which case we'll have to do the best 
we can with Valdez’s outfit. On the 
contrary, if Zamora should decide to 
take a stack in the game, I ought to get 
some darn good film. I'd a lot rather 
have a real zevolion than a faked 
one.’ 

“Its going to be mighty unhealthy 
for us if Zamora should run into a trap, 
and then come out on top, after all,” 
said I. 

“Zamora won't come out on top,” 
said Buxton indifferently. “That brute 


said 
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at the palace knows what he’s doing.” 
And he began to talk about film and 
the light and other technical points. 


IV. 


When we got back aboard, and the 
others learned of the success of our 
call, they were as flabbergasted as I had 
been. Jack agreed with Buxton in 
regard to Valdez’s motive in lending us 
his troops. 

“Its a plant,” said he. “Valdez be- 
lieves that Zamora will take advantage 
of the general excitement to start some- 
thing, and, seeing that the palace guard 
and garrison are taking part in the 
show, will try to occupy both places. 
The chances are that the night before 
the day of the party, Valdez will bring 
in troops secretly from somewhere else, 
and. cram the place full with men ly- 
ing around the gatlings. Then, when 
Zamora calls, he'll get acute lead pois- 
oning. It’s a shame, Buxton; you 
really ought to put the old boy wise.” 

“What can I put him wise to?” Bux- 
ton demanded. “I don’t know that Val- 
dez means to set any traps, do I? It 
may be that he doesn’t give three 


whoops for Zamora and his crowd, and - 


means to show ’em so. I’m not worry- 
ing about Zamora. He’s an old soldier, 
and can take care of himself. When he 
sees Valdez’s bunch prancing down to 
the plaza to perform in our three-ring 
circus, he ought to guess that there’s a 
nigger in the woodpile. He’s no such 
chump as to stub his toe on the fort 
and then get flanked by our little mer- 
rymakers before he finds his footing 
again. Besides, it might spoil the 
whole show if I was to go to him now. 
Valdez would hear of it, and call the 
whole thing off.” 

There was no moving Buxton, and 
as it seemed to make him peevish to be 
remonstrated with, we gave it up and 
turned to the discussion of the piece. 
We were still at it when our friend the 
consul came alongside, and immediately 
after him the steamship agent who had 
given Buxton his information that 
morning, and whom he had asked to 
dine with us. The consul was shaved 


and buttoned and combed, and pre- 
sented a very creditable figure. He 
nodded with weary satisfaction at a 
hulking three-master which was drift- 
ing out with the land breeze and the ebb 
tide. 

“There she goes,” said he languidly, 
“and I’m glad to see the last of her. 
That skipper was worse than a gadfly. 
Pd almost ruther have blood poison 
than him buzzin’ around my ears.” 

The agent was a nice, clean young 
German, who from the moment of his 
presentation seemed unable to keep his 
eyes from Kitty, which was not surpris- 
ing, as the girl was pretty as a nymph 
in her simple muslin gown, while the 
excitement of what was immediately 
ahead brought a vivid flush to her 
cheeks and more than the usual sparkle 
to her dark-blue eyes. Kitty was a bit 
of a flirt, I'm afraid, but she hadn’t got 
much action aboard the boat, as we all 
treated her like a little sister and a 
good pal, so just to keep her hand in 
she proceeded to demoralize that young 
German agent until his china-blue eyes 
were gleaming like crockery in the sun- 
shine. 

We had a jolly good dinner, for our 
cook understood his business, and Pad- 
dy was a prince of stewards. After- 
ward we went on deck, and had our 
coffee under the awnings, where the 
consul drawled and nodded over his 
cigar and the agent coaxed Kitty into 
the stern sheets, and whispered an ar- 
dent proposal of marriage, and depicted 
the potential charms of a bungalow 
down the beach in the shade of the 
royal palms. Kitty told him that the 
matter required some deliberation, and 
a little later our guests wished us good 
night and departed ashore, the consul 
nodding more jerkily, and the agent la- 
menting that he was in the shipping in- 
stead of the cinematograph business. 

One remark made by the consul over 
his coffee gave me a little thrill of ex- 
citement, though Buxton treated it in- 
differently, and did not refer to it again. 
“T was comin’ back from a coffee plan- 
tation I got a little interest in,” said the 
consul, “when I saw General Zamora 
ridin’ out the gates of the palace. Tis 
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eyes were glitterin’ like a catamount’s, 
and he was tuggin’ at his mustache 
like he was tired of it, and wanted to 
haul it out by the roots. Reckon he and 
the president must have had some sort 
of a set-to.” 

When we went ashore the following 
morning at about ten, we found the 
president’s landau waiting on the quay. 
Kitty, Buxton, Hamlet, and myself got 
into it, the camera man with his ap- 
paratus following in a hack. This last 
individual was'a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man named Bach—short, squat, near- 
sighted and grumpy, of about middle 
age, and far from cleanly in his per- 
son. He had been a photographer in 
Harrisburg, and had interested himself 
early in the “vitascope,” being, in fact, 
one of the pioneers in the science and 
art of cinematography. Bach, like his 
employer, appeared to have but one aim 
and ambition in life; and that was the 
movies. Buxton valued him highly, 
saying that he was absolutely sure, and 
that once he got his battery in action 
nothing short of death could stop him. 

Bach certainly loved his job, and 
seemed grouchily prepared to suffer 
martyrdom for it at any time. On the 
run down we had struck some very 
nasty water off Hatteras, when Bach, 
seeing the possibilities for good film, 
had requested that the yacht be hauled 
on the wind, when he had himself and 
his machine hoisted aloft in a bos’n’s 
chair, and got the Corisande’s bows all 
a-smother as she drove into the rip. It 
was bitter cold, and Bach was spun 
about like a diabolo spool until he got 
his stumpy legs hooked around a 
shroud, but it never fazed him, and he 
got what he went after. 

Buxton had no end of tales of 
Bach’s unshakable stolidity. On one 
occasion in Arizona, I think it was, a 
herd of stampeded cattle swerved, and 
charged down directly upon him. 
Everybody thought that it was all up 
with the Dutchman, and that not 
enough of him would be collected for 
a decent burial, but at the last moment 
the herd split, and they rode up to find 
Bach spluttering curses because the al- 
kali dust had spoiled his picture. 


We had all balked at having Bach 
in our mess because of his uncleanli- 
ness; it was bad enough to have him 
aboard the same boat. Bach did not 
care. He ate enormously and alone at 
irregular periods, consuming also vast 
quantities of beer and schnapps and 
kimmel. A good part of his time was 
spent in the dark room, rigged up in 
the forepeak, where for hours he went 
without air. His moments of relaxa- 
tion were passed with a huge china pipe 
and a book of plays. Next to photog- 
raphy, his interest centered on the dra- 
matic art, so it is easy to understand his 
efficiency. He was one of those for- 
tunate beings of whom the pronounced 
talents have combined to produce as 
nearly a perfect factor as lies within 
human possibility. Evolution must 
have had the movies in mind when it 
produced Bach. He had been born on 
a Pensylvania farm, and spoke English 
with a strong Teuton accent, but he had 
been drawn into the profession for 
which nature fashioned him as a duck 
is drawn to water. 

Bach never spoke to any of us, nor 
did we pester him with our attentions. 
We gave him a wide berth—on the lee- 
ward hand. 

On our arrival at the palace, we were 
shown into a large salon, which was not 
without a certain elegance, though bad- 
ly in need of a cleaning. The president 
came in a few minutes later, and ol 
thought that he looked less soggy than 
the day before. He greeted us in-a 
polite but informal manner, tinged with 
just the least hint of patronage. His 
nervousness appeared to have left him, 
and he seemed to take an amused inter- 
est in what was about to happen. 

Kitty and I were all ready for the act, 
but Hamlet, who was to play the rôle 
of president, had his face to make up. 
Valdez turned him over to a lackey, 
who took him to a dressing room, from 
which he presently returned with the 
addition of a black mustache and im- 
perial which were extremely becoming 
to his high, hidalgo features. Buxton 
could not have found a better type for 
the part, as Hamlet was tall, with broad 
shoulders, a small waist, dark complex- 
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ion, and large eyes with heavy black 
eyebrows. 

We got to work immediately. Bach 
planted his machine in a position to 
command the entrance to the palace 
grounds, the drive with its background 
of tropical foliage and a distant view 
of the port with its shipping and the 
perron of the palace. Kitty and I then 
got into the president’s landau, and 
drove out the gate, where we turned 
and reéntered at a spanking trot, driver 
and footman having been instructed .to 
put some style into their actions. 
Swinging up the driveway, we drew up 
before the perron, when the footman 
_leaped down and went to the horses’ 
heads, while the two sentries presented 
arms. Two lackeys came down the steps 
to assist us out, and as we reached the 
top of the perron, Hamlet came out to 
greet us, whereupon the sentries pre- 
sented arms again. Hamlet kissed 
Kitty’s hand with a courtly grace, 
shook hands with me, and we stood for 
a few moments in conversation, admir- 
ing the view and exchanging compli- 
ments. We were supposed to have met 
the president previously, and to be 
coming to lunch informally at the pal- 
ace. 

Buxton’s curt “All right!” brought 
the act to a close. The next was on the 
terrace, where the camera commanded 
a superb view of the town, with its 
waving avenues of royal palms, the 
harbor, and‘a distant strip of gleaming 
beach. Buxton took a part in this act 
as the president’s aid-de-camp, and cut 
a very stylish figure in a trim uniform 
and a small, black mustache waxed at 
the tips. 

Kitty, with Hamlet, followed by Bux- 
ton and myself, walked out to the edge 
of the terrace, all in animated conversa- 
tion. Hamlet proceeded to point out 
the various features of interest in the 
panorama, Kitty apparently raving over 
the view, which was, as a matter of 
fact, superb. Buxton engaged me in 
conversation, and presently, at a signifi- 
cant look and gesture from Hamlet, 
which neither Kitty nor I was supposed 
to observe, expressed -by this really 
clever acting the desire to show me 
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about the grounds. He and I strolled 
off out of the field of the camera and 
joined Valdez, who was observing the 
performance with an expression of the 
keenest interest and amusement from a 
few paces behind the perspiring Bach. 

Then came a piece of really excellent 
acting between Kitty and Hamlet. 
Such a piece is actually played precisely 
as upon the stage, the lines, inflections, 
and whole delivery being observed as 
though before a large and critical au- 
dience. It is not a mere pantomime, 
as some people suppose. To obtain the 
proper effect, the actors must feel their 
parts before the camera just as before 
an audience, and play them accordingly. 
When lip reading shall be taught gener- 
ally in the schools, as it is now to the 
deaf, and universally practiced, the 
public will find still a new source of 
pleasure in moving pictures. 

From where we stood with Valdez, 
all that the two players said was quite 
audible. Hamlet, false host, was press- 
ing his suit impassionedly, while Kitty 
listened—frightened, reluctant, yet 
thrilled, and with many nervous glances 
about her for the unsuspecting hus- 
band. At first she tried to check the 
fervid ‘declaration, prettily but half- 
heartedly, and with gradually lessening 
effort. Hamlet’s eloquence began to 
kindle an awakening flame, and one 
could see the growing fascination be- 
ginning to inspire her. 

Beside me, Valdez was quite spell- 
bound, taking his breath in long inhala- 
tions, and I have often wondered what 
the servants and soldiers clustered in 
the rear of the house must have thought 
about the business. 

Tropical passion finally triumphed 
over north-temperate virtue, and Kitty, 
with a gasping sob, yielded her lithe 
form to the embrace of her lover, lift- 
ing her face to his. It was the real 
thing, and I heard Valdez stifle a snort. 
There were a few more spasms when 
Hamlet released her and began to de- 
scribe his desperate position and the 
necessity which he was under to flee the 
country secretly if he hoped to save his 
life and the million or two which he 
had plundered during his term of office. 
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Thought I to myself: “This thing is 
hitting pretty near home,” and I guess 
Valdez thought so, too, for he was 
breathing hard through his nose, and 
his prominent, bloodshot eyes were 
sticking out of his head, but that may 
have been partly the results of Kitty’s 
seductive love-making. Whatever the 
cause, as I shot a quick glance at his 
excellency, my first impression that he 
was a long way from being a white 
man was more than ever confirmed. 
When there is a cross in the blood, it is 
usually under strong emotion that the 
baser strain makes itself most evident, 
and Valdez was certainly in such a 
state toward the end of that bit of 
clever acting on the terrace of his presi- 
dential palace. 

To return to the piece: Hamlet then 
showed Kitty a letter from one of his 
spies in the interior warning him that 
his enemy, the minister of war, was 
secretly bringing in troops from outly- 
ing districts and landing fieldpieces 
and gatlings at a remote part of the 
coast. This letter was not read aloud, 
and Buxton afterward altered it for 
the real facts of the present case—viz., 
that the senate had demanded an imme- 
diate auditing of the national funds. 
Hamlet then urged Kitty to persuade 
her husband to permit of his escape 
aboard the yacht. Kitty promised to 
do so. Buxton and I then rejoined 
them, and the act was over. 

“How about it, Bach?” asked Bux- 
ton crisply. 

“All right,” growled Bach. “Der 
lide vas goot, und der action goot 
enough.” 

“Very good. Then you might as well 
go back aboard. The next scene is on 
the yacht.” He turned to the president. 
“What did you think of it, sir?’ he 
asked: 

“Tt was excellent—excellent!” cried 
Valdez. “Never have I seen better act- 
ing, and I go to the theater every night 
when in London or Paris. I congratu- 
late you all most warmly—and particu- 
larly Miss Shell. I assure you, I was 
much moved! But are we to have no 
more?” 

“Not just yet,” said Buxton, with his 


thin smile. “There is now a scene on 
the yacht, where the lady persuades her 
husband to receive the president aboard 
as a refugee. He consents reluctantly, 
and she writes a note to her lover tell- 
ing him to come aboard the following 
night. These letters are thrown on the 
screen, you know, and furnish the in- 
formation which can’t be made entirely 
clear by pantomime, But the next day 
the revolution breaks out unexpectedly, 
and the president has to make a bolt for 
it. Thats the part I’m the most anx- 
ious to get realistically.” 

“Let us hope that there may be no 
difficulty in that respect,” said Valdez. 
“I can let you have two companies, 
with a sufficient number of rounds of ` 
blank ammunition to make a good ef- 
fect. You may dispose of them as you 
wish. And another idea has come to 
my head: If you wish it, I can lend you - 
a one-pounder or a machine gun to 
mount on the deck of the yacht, with a 
case or two of blank ammunition, so 
that you may be firing at supposed pur- 
suers as you get under way.” 

Buxton’s eyes shone. “Hot stuff!” 
he cried. “That'd be a corker. Now, 
then, my idea is this: Hamlet here— 
this gentleman who’s cast for the presi- 
dent—comes up here in the morning 
with Bach. There’s a hack waiting 
down there by the gates—we don’t 
want the same set twice, you see—and 
suddenly Hamlet and I come tearing 
out, followed by two servants lugging 
a chest. That’s the treasure. We pile 
into the hack, but the driver loses his 
nerve and jumps out, whereupon I hop 
up and grab the reins. At the same 

noment a lot of soldiers dash around 

the corner of the wall, and try to head 
us off, but we get past ’em, Hamlet 
blazing away with his gun. That’s all 
for this scene. 

“Then Bach gets in with us, and we 
drive down to the plaza and set up 
the machine. The soldiers you have 
kindly offered me must be already down 
there. Half of them had better be on 
the one side of the plaza, and the other 
half in one of the side streets, opposite. 
When Bach gives the word, the ones 
on his side can start to charge across 
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in open order. Halfway over they are 
checked by a volley from the side 
street, and the firing goes on for a few 
moments until Bach whistles. Then the 
bunch debouches from the side street, 
and makes a counter charge, driving 
back the attacking party. Some of 
them ought to fall, and the lieutenant, 
or whoever is in command, can try to 
rally ’em. Finally the first part 
breaks and runs, the others chas- 
ing ’em. That’s all for this scene. 
Bach can give the cue for each change 
of tactics with his whistle. Even if 
there is a little confusion it won’t do 
any harm, but the men must be in- 
structed not to laugh.” 

“Excellent!” said Valdez. “I shall 
see that they receive the proper instruc- 
tions. My aid and I can go down to 
the plaza a little before the spectacle 
begins, and see that the men are prop- 
erly distributed.” : 

“That would be first rate,” said Bux- 
ton. “The next scene is where we dash 
across the square and get into the boat. 
Bach will take his position on the edge 
of the quay at the head of the steps 
where the motor dinghy will be lying. 
As soon as everything’s ready, Hamlet 
and I make our rush across the plaza in 
the hack, with the soldiers after us. 
We pile out, and I turn and blaze away 
at the pursuers, while Hamlet lowers 
the chest into the boat. There ought 
to be some bricks or sand or something 
in the box to make it really. heavy, as 
it’s supposed to be full of gold.” 

“T have just the thing,” said Valdez, 
“an iron-bound strong box in which I 
keep my plate and some family heir- 
looms which I do not care to leave 
about.” 

“First rate!” said Buxton. “Well, 
then I stand off the soldiers long 
enough for Hamlet to get himself and 
the box aboard when I hop in myself, 
and the two men at the oars dig out for 
the yacht for all they’re worth. The 
soldiers run down to the edge of the 
quay, and open fire, while we fire back. 
Bach gets us as long as he can, then 
jumps into his dinghy and runs out to 
take us as we go alongside. The people 
aboard know what to do then.” 


you when you return. 


“Capital!” said Valdez. “That should 
make a very exciting scene.” 

There was a peculiar note in his 
voice, and I shot him a quick look. His 
face was a sickly yellow, and there was 
a rime of sweat on his forehead. It 
occurred to me that while all of this 
sham was going on down by the water, 
Valdez would probably be up against 
the real thing at the palace. The 
grounds were inclosed by a ten-foot 
fence of iron pickets, and it would be 
only the work of a few minutes to run 


gatlings down to the edge of the dense 


shrubbery. The consul had told us the 
night before that this had been done 
more than once. 

We were joined at that moment by 
the president’s aid and an officer of the 
palace guard, neither of which gentle- 
men was particularly prepossessing in 
appearance, though polite and courte- 
ous in manner. Valdez introduced us, 
then suggested that we return to the 
house, as some refreshment had been 
ordered. As we strolled toward the 
palace, the lieutenant of the guard told 
Buxton that he had paused to watch 
the conclusion of the act on his way 
from the barracks, and had been much 
entertained. He complimented the 
actors, and said that he should hope to 
see the piece some, day. 

Sherry and biscuits were served in 
the salon, and as we were partaking 
Valdez asked the lieutenant to let Bux- 
ton have a machine gun and some — 
blanks for use in the conclusion of his 
drama the following day. I could not 
follow the conversation very closely, 
not being familiar with Spanish, but 
certain words here and there were 
enough to make clear the nature of the 
request. It was plain, also, that the 
officer was surprised, and by no means 
pleased with the idea. But Valdez’s 
tone, while smooth, admitted of no dis- 
cussion, and presently the young man 
excused himself, and went out with an 
evident air of reluctance. 

Valdez, who had been talking to 
Kitty, turned to Buxton. 

“The lieutenant has gone to get the 
gun,” said he. “You can take it with 
It is a small af- 
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fair. I can send him with you to show 
you how to assemble it.” 

Buxton thanked him, and said that 
this would be unnecessary, as our skip- 
per. was an ex-naval officer, and would 
understand the mechanism. 

The lieutenant returned presently to 
say that the arm had been packed and 
placed in the carriage, so there being 
nothing more for us to do, we thanked 
the president for his extreme kindness 
and started back aboard. It was then 
noon, and the quay was deserted, blaz- 
ing whitely in the midday glare. Our 
boat was waiting at the landing, and we 
got aboard, and returned to the yacht. 
Buxton was in high spirits. 

“Well,” said he, “that was easy. No 
fuss or bother, and all it cost was about 
fifteen dollars in tips. Villain or not, 
me for prexy. I told him that, of 
course, I wanted to defray all expense 
in the matter of ammunition and the 
like, but he wouldn’t listen to it. He 
seems as much interested in the show 
as if he were one of the outfit. I can’t 
quite make him out. If he’s fixing up 
a surprise party for the general, he’s 
sure taking it easy enough.” 

I thought of the expression I had 
seen on Valdez’s face back there on the 

` terrace, and was not so sure. The man 

was certainly playing some deep game, 
and, as Buxton had previously re- 
marked, was not showing us all this 
courtesy for our “beautiful eyes.” 


V. 


On going aboard, Jack told us that 
the German agent had passed in his gig, 
and taken Marvin ashore to lunch with 
him. About four in the afternoon, Jack 
and Kitty went ashore to look about the 
town, telling us not to wait dinner for 
them, as they might dine at the res- 
taurant on the plaza. Hamlet went be- 
low to take a nap, and Buxton and I, 
for whom the cool shade of the awn- 
ing had more attraction than the hot, 
smelly streets, were enjoying a quiet 
smoke when Buxton uttered a sudden 
exclamation. 

“Shucks!” said he. 
Zamora !” 


“Here comes old 


I glanced over the rail, and saw a 
shore boat with a single white-clad pas- 
senger in the stern sheets. One of the 
hands up forward—the only one, by the 
way, as Jack had given the others shore 
leave—went to the ladder with a boat 
hook, and there came over the side a 
brisk, military figure, which Buxton 
walked to the rail to receive. 

General Zamora was a fine-looking 
man, well past middle age, but erect of 
carriage, and with a face which, though 
stern to the point of being choleric, 
showed intelligence and honesty. His 
features were handsome and regular, 
and his glance direct and challenging. 
His eyes were dark and clear, his brows 
heavy, and he had a snowy mustache 
and imperial. 

As Buxton stepped forward to greet 
him, he bowed, but did not offer to 
shake hands. Neither did Buxton, nor 
did he appear in the least embarrassed. 

“Good afternoon, general,” said he; 
“glad to see you aboard,” and he turned 
to introduce me. ~ 

The general gave me a stiff bow. “If 
you will kindly allow me a few minutes’ 
private conversation,” said he to Bux- 
ton, and shot a glance at me which was 
a distinct invitation to withdraw. 

“Certainly, general,” said Buxton 
easily. “Don’t mind Mr. Beekman. He 
knows as much about the situation as I 
do. Sit down. Can’t I offer you some- 
thing?” 

“Nothing, thank you.” Zamora took 
the proffered chair. He sat for a mo- 
ment, tugging at his mustache, then 
glanced at the machine gun which Jack 
had unpacked, but which had not yet 
been mounted. “I see you have a ma- 
chine gun,” said he. 

“Oh, that’s not ours,’ Buxton an- 
swered. “I borrowed it from the presi- 
dent to help out our sketch—that and 
a case of blanks.” 

“Blanks ?” 

“Yes—blank ammunition.” Buxton 
stepped to the case, pried it open, and 
was on the point of exhibiting its con- 
tents when something at the mouth of 
the harbor seemed to attract his atten- 
tion. He let fall the cover, and straight- 
ened up. 
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“Hello! What’s that coming in: 
Another yacht?” 

Zamora partly raised himself to look. 
Steaming slowly into the port was a 
small, white vessel, brig-rigged, and fly- 
ing a hoist of signals. Zamora gave 
her one glance and sank into his chair 
again. 

“No,” said he rather grimly, I 
thought; “that is not a yacht. She was 
one formerly, but she now belongs to 
our navy. You can see her guns.” 

“Sure,” said Buxton. “I wondered 
why you had no government vessels 
here besides that old hulk over there by 
the shore.” 

“The president has sent the fleet for 
a short practice cruise,’ explained Za- 
mora. “This is a revenue vessel which 
patrols the coast.” He tugged at his 
mustache. “The president tells me that 
he has offered you the services of the 
palace guard and some troops from the 
garrison for your picture making.” 

“Why, yes,” answered Buxton, and 
added, with the coolest nerve which it 
is possible to imagine: “Now there’s 
your chance, general.” 

It is a good thing for Zamora that he 
was a temperate man, as otherwise he 
might have had a stroke of apoplexy. 
His face turned crimson. 

“Why did you not let me know?” he 
demanded. 

Buxton slightly raised his eyebrows. 
“Because I knew that you were bound 
to hear about it, anyhow,” he answered, 
“and could go ahead and make your 
plans accordingly. I'll admit I was sur- 
prised, myself. When I explained to 
the president what I wanted, he not 
only offered me the use of the troops, 
but even helped me to fix up the sketch. 
Weve been up at the palace all the 
morning, getting the first two scenes.” 

Zamora looked rather dazed. He 
drew out his handkerchief, and blew 
his nose, then stared at Buxton with a 
suspicion which he made no effort to 
conceal. 

“But 
growled. 

Buxton shrugged. “You know just 
as much about it as I do. I told the 
president what I’ wanted, and he said: 


what does -it mean?” he 


‘All right; go to it, and I'll do what I 
can to help you.’ That’s all I know 
about it. But if you care to have my 
private opinion, I should say that the 
president doesn’t give a whoop for any- 
body, and wants to prove it. At least, 
that’s the way it strikes me.” 

The general chewed for a moment or 
two in silence on this frankly expressed 
point of view. It was plain that he was 
utterly at a loss. Of course, he was 
better informed than were we on the 
deeper facts of the situation, and no 
doubt he regarded Valdez’s perform- 
ance as the act of a madman. 

“Did you tell him that you had been 
to me?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” Buxton answered. “I told 
him that, not wanting to bother him 
about so slight a matter, I had called on 
you to ask your permission, but that 
you refused to listen to the idea, so, as 
I’d gone to a considerable expense, and 
come all the way down here to get my 
pictures, I decided to take my request 
to headquarters.” 

The face of the general expressed a 
certain relief. He glanced intently at 
Buxton, as though to satisfy himself 
that he was telling the truth. Buxton’s 
features were as serene as a June sky. 

“Look here, general,’ said he; “let 
me give you something straight. I’m in 
the cinematograph business, and gettin’ 
film for our shows is the only thing 
that interests me. What I said to you 
yesterday I said because it seemed to 
be the only chance of getting some good 
live stuff that would make a hit with 
the public. What the deuce do I care 
who runs this country, or any other 
darn country but my own? ‘Personally, 
I don’t mind saying that I think you’re 
a whole lot better man to run it than 
Valdez, so if you can make any capital 
out of this business of mine, why, go to 
it, and God bless you. What Valdez’s 
game is I don’t know or don’t care. 
That’s your lookout, just as getting 
film is mine. So there you are, my 
friend !” 

There was a touch of asperity in 
Buxton’s voice; or if not asperity, that 
cold, concise, businesslike statement of 
facts which was so characteristic of the 
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man. Zamora was evidently impressed. 
More than that, I think that he was 
convinced that Buxton had expressed 
himself with absolute honesty, as in- 
deed he had. The general rose. 

“I believe I understand your posi- 
tion,” said he stiffly. “I shall not trou- 
ble you further. I have the honor to 
wish you good day—and you, sir.” He 
gave me a formal bow. 

3uxton escorted him to the ladder, 
lifting his hat as the boat shoved off. 
His expression as he came back to me 
was rather disturbed. 

“I guess that'll do for His Nibs,” he 
growled; “but, by thunder, Dicky, 
there’s something phony in all this. 
Look here!” 

He led me to the ammunition box, 
and took out a case of cartridges. 
“Just cast your eye on 

‘blanks,’ ” said he. 

I glanced at them, and gave a low 
whistle. There was not a blank in the 
lot. They were all ball cartridges! 

“Good thing that revenue tub came 
in just when she did,” Buxton ob- 
served. “She served to take the old 
man’s mind off the ammunition. I was 
just going to show him a handful when 
I noticed the bullets. I dropped ’em 
back into the case, and looked up for 
something to divert the conversation, 
and caught sight of her. So I walked 
back and picked up my glass. Now, 
why the devil did Valdez send us ball 
cartridges ?” 

“It was probably a mistake on the 
part of that fool lieutenant, or some 
Johnny in the magazine,” said I. “What 
else could it be?” 

“Search me,” said Buxton. “I guess 
you're right. That lieutenant didn’t 
look shot in the neck with sense. But 
we've got to have the blanks. We can’t 
very well spray the water front with 
lead. Guess I’d better go ashore and 
take this stuff back, and get the right 
thing.” 

“Wait a minute,” said I “Here 
comes another boat that seems to be 
heading our way.” 

Buxton reached for his glasses, and 
focused on the boat. “That’s Lacasa, 


those 


? 


Valdez’s aid,” said he. “I 
what’s up now?” 

But as the heavy tub swashed up to 
the ladder, the reason of the visit was 
explained. Lying in the bottom, 
wrapped in straw matting, was a small 
case of the same size and shape as that 
which contained the ammunition for 
the machine gun. This the boatman 
passed up to our quartermaster as soon 
as Lacasa had come aboard. 

Buxton welcomed our visitor, and 
led him aft to where we had been sit- 
ting. Lacasa spoke only Spanish, and 
I was therefore unable to join in 
the conversation, but I had already 
guessed that the mistake in regard to 
the cartridges had been discovered, and 
that Valdez had sent his aid with the 
case of blanks. The aid appeared to 
have overcome his taciturnity of the 
morning, and chatted with Buxton in 
an animated way, and, as it seemed to 
me, with a sort of suppressed excite- 
ment. Presently Buxton rose. 

“He wants me to show him over the 
boat,” said he. “Come on along, Dick. 
He says he’s interested in gas engines, 
and would like to see ours, as the presi- 
dent is planning to buy a motor launch. 
Yow 'll have to explain the machine, as 
all I know about ’em is how to drive 
a car.” 

We made the round of the yacht, 
finally visiting the engine room, which 
was in what had formerly been the 
lazaret, just abaft the after cabin bulk- 
head. The motor was a modern one, 
and had been installed a little over a 
year. It was a compact and powerful 
engine, simple of manipulation, and 
able to drive the vessel at a speed of 
about nine knots in still water. With 
Buxton interpreting, I explained its 
operation to Lacasa, letting him start it 
himself. He appeared very much in- 
terested, and asked a number of ques- 
tions in regard to its care, lubrication, 
fuel control, and replenishment, and 
other details. When we finally got on 
deck again the sun had set, and Lacasa, 
thanking us for our hospitality, got into 
his boat and went ashore. 

“He says that everything has been 
arranged for to-morrow,” said Buxton. 


wonder 
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“The men have been instructed what 
to do, and seem to understand their 
parts, according to him. That lieuten- 
ant we met this morning will have his 
company on the plaza at ten o'clock, 
and another officer from the fort is to 
lead the bunch that chases us down. 
The president has had it publicly an- 
nounced that the show is for the cine- 
matograph, and all a sham. Looks as 
if we ought to get some bully film. 
With the final act on the island it'll be 
a world beater!” And he rubbed his 
sinewy hands. 

“Why didn’t he take back that case 
of ball stuff with him?” I asked. 

“Oh, he said that there was no hurry 
about that. We can send it back with 
the gun. He’s not going directly to the 
palace.” Buxton glanced out across the 
harbor. “There’s that revenue boat 
starting out again,” said he. “Lacasa 
told me that she put in here for orders, 
and had been sent on down the coast. 
Valdez is taking no more chances. That 
agent, Miller, told me that he thought 
the navy would back Zamora if it came 
to a show-down.” 

“When did Miller tell you that?” I 
asked. 

“Last night, shortly after he came 
aboard. PII bet the old general is do- 
ing some tall swearing just now. 
a ship in the port but that old has-been 
over yonder, just when he needs ’em 
most—or is apt to need ’em. Let me 
tell you, Dicky, I’m not worrying much 
about Valdez. Hes a mean-looking 
mutt, but he’s got the gray matter and 
the nerve to back it. I wonder if he 
did murder the minister of finance? 
When I was talkin’ to him this morn- 
ing, he apologized for the condition of 
the palace, saying that just at this mo- 
ment it was impossible to make an ap- 
propriation for repairs, as the country 
had not yet recovered from the mal- 
administration of the former govern- 
ment. He added that he could not af- 
ford to spend any money on the place 
himself, as he was a poor man, and had 
practically nothing aside from his sal- 
ary as chief executive.” 

“I wish I had a quarter of what I'll 
bet he’s got tucked away,” said I. 


Not . 


Hamlet came up at this moment, and 
shortly afterward Marvin arrived 
aboard, assisted by his host, who had 
got him drunk, I verily believe, with 
the subtle intention of bringing him off 
and being asked to stop for dinner. In 
this he was entirely successful, and I 
waited in some amusement to see his 
face when Kitty should fail to appear. 
But he fooled me there with Teutonic 
perfidy, for he had already met Kitty 
and Jack ashore, and discouraged their 
idea of dining there with dark sugges- 
tions of yellow fever. 

“Efery one in the town is mooch 
excited py your performance of to- 
morrow,” said he, after we had put 
Marvin in his bunk. “You vill haf a 
large audience.” 

“The more excitement the better,” 
said Buxton, “always provided that 
they don’t go off their nuts and start. to 
shoot at us.” 

“Tt is possible,” said the agent. 

“Well, I don’t believe they could hit 
anything, anyhow. One thing’s cer- 
tain—they won't get Bach’s goat.” 

“You haf a goat in your play?” 

Buxton’s eyes twinkled. “I don’t 
know yet,” he answered. “F can tell 
you better to-morrow.” 


VI. 


The following morning, Buxton mus- 
tered all hands, and gave us our final 
instructions, which were simple enough. 

As soon as we saw Hamlet, in the 
role of president, and Buxton in that 
of the president’s aid, dash across the 
plaza in the hack and start to tumble 
into the boat, I was to start the motor 
and let it run with the clutch out, hav- 
ing accomplished which I was to return 
on deck. Bach, in our little motor 
dinghy—which Jack had christened “the 
sampan,” on account of its shape—was 
to keep alongside the boat containing 
Hamlet and Buxton at a suitable dis- 
tance, dropping astern as they came 
alongside. When Bach raised his hand 
to indicate that we were coming within 
the field, Kitty was to perform, waving 
and clasping her hands, and giving 
other evidences of strong emotion, 


é 
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while I tried vainly to drag her below, 
as we were supposed to be under fire 
from the pursuers. 3 

Jack, in his skipper’s uniform, was 
to be at the wheel, and as the boat 
swashed up to the ladder, I was to pick 
Kitty up bodily, and shove her down 
the companionway. At the same mo- 
ment, Marvin clasps his hands over his 
chest, and rolls over on the deck, ap- 
parently shot. A hand up forward slips 
the cable, and we forge ahead. Ham- 
let and Buxton scramble aboard, when 
Hamlet makes a rush for the machine 
gun and proceeds to spatter the pur- 
suers with lead, while Buxton turns to 
haul the treasure box aboard as it is 
handed up by the two hands in the boat. 
The men follow him aboard, catch a 
turn with the painter, and run forward 
crouchingly. : 

The yacht is gathering way, when I 
suddenly discover what Hamlet is up 
to. I rush aft and drag him away from 
the gun, he struggling furiously. The 
aid takes his place, and, as I turn to 
fling him aside, Kitty comes flying on 
deck again. Hamlet sees her, grabs her 
by the arm, and forces her below. The 
aid—Buxton—and I fall to the deck, 
struggling, and the scene comes to a 
close. 

We had previously rehearsed this 
part, and there seemed no reason why 
it should not go off without a hitch. 

At nine o’clock, Buxton, Hamlet, and 
Bach went ashore in the gig. A large 
and excited crowd had gathered on the 
quay, and the plaza seemed packed with 
people. Watching through our glasses, 
we saw that as our party got into their 
hack the crowd parted, then fell in be- 
hind as though to follow, but were ap- 
parently dispersed by the police, or, 
rather, turned back, for the people lin- 
gered about the quay and plaza. 

A few minutes later we saw a col- 
umn of soldiers marching down the hill 
from the palace, the arms and accou- 
terments flashing in the bright sun- 
shine. At the same time the crowd ap- 
peared slowly to disperse, and I won- 
dered why, as the gendarmes did not 
seem to be much in evidence. Yet it 
gradually thinned to small knots of 


men gathered here-and there, some mo- 
tionless, and others apparently argu- 
ing and gesticulating. There was not 
a woman to be seen. 

“Looks as if the public wasn’t quite 
sure about this thing,” commented Jack, 
who was at my elbow, studying the 
shore through his glasses. “Take it 
from me, there’s something doing here 
besides the movies.” 

I thought so, myself, and in a rather 
disagreeable state of tension waited for 
the drama to begin. The sampan had 
gone in with the gig, and was lying at 
the foot of some steps a short distance 
from the landing. 

The little ship’s clock in our saloon 
struck four bells. It was time for 
something to happen. The column of 
soldiers had appeared on the plaza, and 
divided into squads, which took up 
their positions here and there. We 
could see an officer walking about, ap- 
parently giving directions. 

Suddenly, from the direction of the 
palace, there came the sound of a gun- 
shot. Three others followed in quick 
succession, then a general fusillade in 
which we could distinguish the ringing 
bark of an automatic pistol. The firing 
lasted for about a minute, and was fol- 
lowed by utter silence. Halfway be- 
tween the plaza and the palace there 
was a patch of road which was bare of 
trees, and on this open space there ap- 
peared presently a hack proceeding in 
a leisurely way. 

“That’s our bunch,” said Jack. “The 
get-away from the palace must have 
come off all right. Now, let’s see how 


.they manage over on the plaza.” 


The hack disappeared in the avenue 
of royal palms. A few moments later, 
we saw Bach’s squat figure lurching 
along with the apparatus, which he set 
up in a position to command the square. 
Windows began to open along the fa- 
cade of buildings, and heads to project, . 
but aside from the troops there were 
comparatively few people around the 
place. Then we saw Buxton approach 
the commanding officer, and stand for 
a moment in conversation, gesturing 
freely. He turned and disappeared un- 
der the trees. 
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What immediately followed was ex- 
cellently well done. A straggling line 
formed on one side of the square, and 
charged across, the men pausing to fire 
as they ran. Halfway to the other side 
there came a volley from a side street. 
The assaulting party seemed to waver, 
then pause. Some of the men fell 
down. The officer rushed forward, 
waving his sword above his head, and 
appeared to make a desperate effort to 
rally them, but they broke and fell back. 
Some dropped on their bellies, and be- 
gan to fire into the side street; others 
ran out obliquely, as though to make 
a cross fire, crouching behind the trees 
and fountains. Then, from the street, 
there emerged a column on the double- 
quick, which spread, fan-shaped, and 
charged across the square, when the 
first line of skirmishers turned and fled. 

Suddenly, as if in response to some 
signal which we could not hear, the 
whole thing came to a halt. The pros- 
trate men got up, and the whole crowd 
fell in near the center of the square. 
We saw Buxton run up and shake 
hands with the officer. As the two 
were conversing, I saw the tall, frock- 
coated figure of the president, with two 
other men of lesser stature, come out 
from under a clump of trees and join 
the group. 

“There’s Valdez,” I said. 

The words had scarcely left my lips 
when the quiet which followed the 
sham battle was broken by a heavy 
detonation from the direction of the 
fort, which was on an eminence to the 
eastward of the palace, and about half 
a mile distant. There followed instant- 
ly the distant crash of a rifle volley, and 
after it a steady sound of continuous 
firing. Over the fort there floated a 
balloon-shaped cloud of bluish smoke. 

“And theres Zamora,” said Jack 
quietly. “Now we'll see something.” 

The folk upon the plaza seemed for 
the instant petrified. Then, as the 
sound of fresh firing broke out, this 
time from the palace, there ensued a 
scene of wild disorder. I could see the 
_ troops lurching this way and that. The 
president was gesticulating frenziedly, 
and all at once he and Buxton turned 


and ran back into the trees. Bach, in 
the meantime, had waddled down to 
the quay, and set up his tripod, and was 
standing stolidly beside it. 

On the bare stretch of road which 
led up the hill, a horseman suddenly 
appeared, coming down the slope on a 
dead run, to disappear in the trees. A 
moment later the troops massed on the 
square broke suddenly and began to run 
in all directions. Then the firing at the 
fort ceased as suddenly as it had begun, 
and a moment later that about the pal- 
ace did likewise. 

“Look at the fort!” cried Jack, hop- 
ping up and down, “She’s striking her 
colors!” : 

Jt was true! The brightly colored 
ensign was fluttering slowly down 
against the vivid blue of the sky. Then, 
as we watched, the flag at the palace 
followed its example. The Valdez ad- 
ministration was at an end. 

But things were also happening on 
the plaza. As the soldiers disappeared, 
the place swarmed suddenly with civil- 
ian life. Leaping, frenzied figures - 
rushed out upon the square, and started 
weaving in and out. The distant dia- 
pason of many voices was wafted 
across the water, and it sounded like a 
mammoth frog pond. The doors of the 
houses spewed out hopping human 
fleas, while their windows bourgeoned 
with the multicolored gowns of the 
women. From here and there came 
the popping of firearms. 

But there came also a more exciting 
focus for our attention. On the west 
side of the square the skirt of the 
crowd was quickly rent, and through 
the aperture flew the old fiacre, Buxton 
on the driver’s -box, flogging the horse 
and the crowd indiscriminately, though 
I fancy that the crowd bore the brunt 
of the flagellation. Behind, the popu- 
lace poured into his wake like eddies 
under the square stern of a scow. I 
saw one or two men leap for the bridle, 
only to be dashed aside. Almost to the 
quay, the pursuers seemed to check for 
an instant, and some seconds later there 
came across the water the sound of 
three pistol shots. 

They reached the landing perhaps 
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three hundred yards ahead of the first 
brim of the following sea of rabble, and 
as they leaped out we saw that they 
were five in number. What looked to 
be a sea chest was passed down into 
the boat, and it seemed to me that it 
fell, All but Buxton piled in after it, 
helter-skelter, but he paused on the edge 
of the quay, and, swinging on the crowd 
which was now almost upon him, 
whipped a big army revolver from his 
holster and opened fire, point-blank. 
We aboard the boat knew that there 
were no ball cartridges in his cylinder, 
but the crowd did not, and the effect 
was all that could be desired. It halted, 
broke, then turned and fled. 

“Jeese!” said a voice beside me, 
which I recognized as Paddy’s. “Get 
onto the Dutchman!” 

I shifted my glasses, and there was 
old. Bach standing by his machine as 
stolidly as one of the stumpy mooring 
posts. He had not budged in the face 
of that ravening yellow mob, and not 
until the boat had shoved off did he 
whip up his machine and scuttle crab- 
like down the steps and into the sampan 
where the launchman was no doubt 
anxiously awaiting him. 

But the bloodthirsty rabble was not 
to be so easily balked of its prey, and, 
indeed, considering what the people had 
endured from Valdez, this ferocity can- 
not be entirely censured. He had stolen 
their money, taxed them beyond en- 


durance, filled the prisons, and shot - 


them down on the least hint of suspi- 
cion and with farcical trials, and given 
them altogether a tyrannical and dis- 
graceful government. Now that he 
was down, they wanted him, and they 
wanted what they thought was in that 
iron-bound, nail-studded strong box. 
They wanted us, too, no doubt consid- 
ering the whole performance a conspi- 
racy. So, while a few lingered to fire 
ineffectively from their pocket arms 
after the retreating boat, the rest surged 
down the quay to the landing of the 
captain of the port, where there was 
‘a small steam launch for the use of the 
port officials. 

“Well,” said Jack, laying down his 
glass, “here’s where we do our turns 


plus three supes. Start her up, Dicky” 
—he raised his voice. “Forward, there! 
Stand by to slip the cable when I give 
the word!” 

I dropped down through the engine- 
room hatch, and started the motor, then 
jumped up on deck again to do my turn, 
sending Paddy, who understood the en- 
gine, to stand by. Paddy was not only 
steward, but all-round handy man, who 
could do anything from mixing a cock- 
tail to splicing a pennant, running the 
motor or washing Kitty’s hair. I al- 
ways started the engine myself, how- 
ever, and lingered a minute or two, in 
order to make sure that the cylinders 
were firing evenly. 

The engine buzzed smoothly—I had 
been running it not long before to make 
sure that everything was all right—and 
I skipped over to where Kitty was 
standing in the waist. Things were de- 
cidedly interesting. The gig was with- 
in a couple of hundred yards, and slip- 
ping through the water under all the 
power that our two East Side huskies 
could get into the oars. Chugging along 
at a little distance off her port quarter 
was the sampan, with Bach slumped 
down in the stern sheets, nursing his 
apparatus, and apparently waiting for 
the right range to stop the motor and 
get to work. 

But that which took my attention was 
the activity over at the landing of the 
captain of the port, about half a mile 
off the starboard quarter of our gig. 
The launch, which resembled a steam 
pinnace of a man-of-war, and probably 
had been such in her day, had just 
shoved clear, and was boiling out to- 
ward us, loaded to the guards with sol- 
diers and civilians. I had previously 
watched her scooting about the harbor, 
and observed that she was a smart boat, 
and I began to wonder what was going 
to happen when she got a few hundred 
yards nearer. I wondered also what 
Buxton would do about it. 

But this period of doubt was not of 
long duration. As the gig drew within . 
hail, Buxton’s high-pitched voice came 
ringing across the intervening space, . 
and it carried a note of fierce com- 
mand. 
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“Never mind that launch!” he 
yelled. “Play your parts, and take 
your time about it!” He glanced over 
his shoulder at Bach, who had made 
the launchman stop his motor. “All 
right, Bach?” 

“All right,” answered Bach, and rose 
to adjust his machine, his stumpy legs 
straddled out with a foot in either bilge. 

“Go ahead, then,” called Buxton. 
“Now, Kitty 

I shall never cease to admire the cool 
nerve of that girl. With death and de- 
struction boiling up astern and pouring 
out volumes of black, sooty smoke, 
Kitty proceeded with her act precisely 
as rehearsed. She waved her arms 
frantically, clasped her hands, cupped 
her pretty mouth with them, and 
screamed while the boat dashed nearer 
and nearer—and the launch, also. 
Bach, planted in the sampan like the 
Colossus of Rhodes, did not deign to 
look around. 

In the midst of Kitty’s pivotings, I 
heard her say: “Now’s your cue, 
Shove me down the companionway.” 
And, realizing that I had a part to play, 
I grabbed her around the waist, and 
started to haul her across the deck. 
She struggled to prevent me, and for a 
moment I had my hands full, as Kitty 
was an athletic girl. In the midst of 
the wrestling bout, she cried out to 
Marvin, who had quite lost his head, 
and was hopping about like a pea on a 
hot stove: “Marvin, you silly, here’s 
where you get shot!” Whereupon Mar- 
vin suddenly remembered his rôle, 
clapped his hands to his paunch, spun 
around once or twice, and hit the deck 
like a sack of meal. 

I got Kitty down through the hatch, 
and turned to see that the gig was 
alongside and the yacht forging slowly 
ahead. Up over the side came Valdez, 
his aid, Hamlet, the lieutenant, and, last 
of all, Buxton. About fifty yards off 
was the sampan, or perhaps she may 
not have been so far. She seemed a 
long way to me, realizing as I did that 
we must get her alongside before pro- 
ceeding on our course. 

Standing at the head of the compan- 
ionway, to keep Kitty below, I heard 


a peculiar hum over my head, and in- 
stinctively ducked. Then—spat!—and 
a bullet went into the mainmast just 
above my head. Valdez and Buxton 
were hauling away at the iron-bound 
chest, with the sailors panting in the 
boat as they tried to lift their end, and 
I heard Buxton say, between grunts: 
“Confound it, man, you didn’t have to 
fill it with pig iron!” 

Bullets were singing all about us 
now, the launch having got within five 
hundred yards. And then from our 
stern there came an answering rattle, 
and I looked aft and saw old Hamlet 
working the machine gun. At the same 
moment, Jack sang out: 

“Shoot a bit wide, Ham; I gave her 
the real thing when I saw what was 
up. Put a few over ’em and on either 
side!” 

“Hey, there, Dick!” yelled Buxton. 
“Play your part! Get back and tear 
him loose from that gun!” 

T hated to do it, as I could see from 
the white water boiling up on either 
side of the launch that she had gone 
astern on her engines. But business is 
business, especially when it’s stage busi- 
ness, so [stuck my head down through 
the hatch, and roared at Kitty: “You 
stay down there ; never mind your part. 
The air’s full of lead!” and then stam- 
peded aft to drag Hamlet away from 
the gun, according to the lines. 

As he and I were scuffling about, 
Buxton ran up, grabbed the gun, and 
began to see how close he could come 
to the launch without hitting her. He 
drew it rather fine once or twice, ac- 
cording to Jack, who said he saw a big 
splinter fly from her sheer strake. At 
any rate, it had an excellent effect, as 
she kept on going astern, though the 
bullets continued to sing around us, one 
hitting the bell, forward, and another 
going through Valdez’s hat as he stuck 
his head up from behind the companion 
hatch. 3 

The launch was still firing when 
there was the swish of skirts, and Kitty 
came flying aft to finish her part. Ham- 
let grabbed her up as if she had been 
a child, and, sheltering her with his 
body, ran to the companionway and 
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crammed her down it. He said after- 
ward that in doing so he forgot all 
about his part, which was to do this 
very thing. Which proves that Buxton 
had the true instinct for realistic drama. 

All of this action occurred in a re- 
markably short space of time, and 
Bach, out there abeam in the sampan, 
got it perfectly before he was left 
astern. His work finished, the launch- 
man started the motor, and we slowed 
down for him to come alongside. 

“All right, Bach?” asked Buxton 
anxiously. 

“Fine—splendid—der best effer!” 
growled Bach, at which Buxton let out 
a whoop, these words being, as he ex- 
plained to us afterward, the only ones 
of commendation which he had ever 
heard upon the Dutchman’s lips. Here- 
tofore Bach’s scale of criticism had 
been “No goot—not mooch goot—goot 
enough—goot.” | Consequently such 
superlatives as “splendid and the best 
ever!” were sufficient to make Buxton’s 
eyes glisten. Bach, however, not wish- 
ing to be the cause of our becoming 
conceited, explained his burst of en- 
thusiasm by observing in his grumpy 
voice: “Der action vas goot begause 
nobody vas acting for der camera; you 
vas ohl acting for yoursellufs.” Which 
was not true. 


VER 


The launch had continued her stern- 
ward course, not wishing to expose her 
broadside, and the firing had ceased. 
Turning from our mutual felicitations, 
our eyes fell upon Valdez, who was sit- 
ting on the strong box, his face in his 
big hands, and his shouiders bowed in 
an attitude of the deepest dejection. 
As though feeling our gaze upon him, 
or perhaps because of the sudden pause 
in the hum of conversation, he raised 
his head, and looked drearily astern. 

“Everything is lost,” said he, in a 
hollow voice. “I have been betrayed. 
This morning I was president of a re- 
public—and now I am a penniless out- 
cast.” 

I could not help but feel a thrill of 
pity for the man, despite the fact that 


one was bound to admit that he had got 
no more than he deserved—first, be- 
cause he was unquestionably a scoun- 
drel, and, secondly, because he was a 
silly one. His own blind fatuity in 
considering his position sufficiently se- 
cure and he himself so dreaded that he 
could afford to weaken the garrisons of 
the fort and palace by more than half 
or two-thirds of their strength, certain- 
ly entitled him to his loss of office, just 
as his crimes and cruelties, if all re- 
ports were true, entitled him to the loss 
of his life. Yet there is always some- 
thing pitiful about dethroned power, 
whether it be in the case of a good man 
or a bad, and Valdez, as he sat there 
abjectly huddled on the iron-bound box, 
was a spectacle to excite commisera- 
tion, if not respect. 

“I have been betrayed,’ said he. 
“Zamora, who always expressed good 
will to me, and loyalty to my govern- 
ment, has seized the opportunity of- 
fered by my desire to show courtesy to 
guests and foreigners.” He rolled out 
the words sonorously in his negro voice. 
One would have almost thought that he 
was reciting an address previously pre- 
pared. 

“Well, sefior,” said Buxton, in his 
characteristic, businesslike tone, which 
made a curious contrast to that of Val- 
dez, “there’s one good thing about it. 
You've got away with a whole hide, 
which you might not have done if you’d 
hung on a little longer. From the quick 
action of the Zamora party, I should 
say that the political situation was 
pretty ripe.” 

Valdez shook his head. “It could not 
have happened if I had not withdrawn 
the troops for your spectacle,” said he. 
“But, of course, you are in no way to 
blame for that. I was too sure of my 
power, and never realized the treachery 
going on about me. These faithful 
friends”—he looked sadly at his aid 
and the lieutenant, who were leaning 
against the trunk of the companion 
hatch—‘‘warned me that I was commit- 
ting a rash and dangerous act, and now 
I have brought ruin upon them as well 
as upon myself.” 

He buried his face in his hands. I 
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glanced at the two faithful friends, and 
thought that if I had ever seen two 
more villainous-looking brutes I could 
not recall it. The lieutenant was a low- 
browed, thickset, muscular animal, with 
the stiff black hair and wide malar 
prominences suggestive of Indian blood. 
The aid looked rather like a rat or 
mink or skunk, and his beady eyes 
were restless. As I examined him, he 
turned and said something in Spanish 
to Buxton, who presently translated: 

“Senor Lacasa tells me that he tried 
his best to persuade the president not 
to take the troops from the fort and 
palace z 

“That is true,” Valdez interrupted 
in a rumbling voice. 

= and that when he persisted, 
Sefior Lacasa was so sure that there 
would be some treachery on the part of 
Zamora, and that they would be obliged 
to do a get-away on the yacht, that he 
packed all his valuables and some plate 
belonging to the president in that chest 
that Sefior Valdez is sitting on. That’s 
what made it so darn heavy.” 

“That plate which I inherited from 
my mother,” said Valdez mournfully, 
“is all I shall have with which to begin 
life anew. If it had not been for the 
precautions of Lacasa, which I ridi- 
culed at the time, I should find myself 
not only an outcast but a beggar.” 

I glanced up and caught Kitty’s eye. 
It was dark and limpid, but far in its 
depths there was a certain peculiar in- 
telligence. I noticed also that her pu- 
pils were dilated, as though she were 
under some strong. excitement, and 
there was a bright-red spot in either of 
her cheeks. “What,” said I to myself, 
“has suddenly struck Kitty ?” 

Valdez was rumbling on to anybody 
who might choose to listen of how the 
calamity had descended upon him like 
a bolt from the blue just when, after 
many trials and through the exercise 
of great firmness and diplomacy, he 
had fancied his position at last. secure. 
Buxton was listening abstractedly, and 
it was easy to guess that his mind was 
far from the refugee and dwelling hap- 
pily upon the wonderful film whiclr he 
had secured. Jack had altered the 


yacht’s course, calling one of the hands 
to take the wheel, and we, were now 
running up the coast, and about to cross 
a big bight where the land fell away so 
deeply that only a thin, blue line, bro- 
ken and indistinct, indicated the distant 
mountains of the mainland. 

“Well, señor,” said Buxton, rousing 
himself suddenly, “it’s rotten tough 
luck, I'll admit, but, as I’ve said, it 
might have been worse. That gang 
ashore wouldn’t have done a thing but 
lynch you if they’d got their hands on 
you. Let’s go down below and have a 
drink, and then we'll talk about where 
you'd like to have us put you ashore. 
Come on, boys; all hands splice the 
main brace!” 

Our guests needed no second invita- 
tion, but Kitty declined, saying that 
when the others were served Paddy 
might bring her up a glass of lemonade. 
I guessed that she had.something to say 
to me, so I lingered on deck. As the 
trim figure of Buxton in his uniform 
of aid-de-camp disappeared in the com- 
panionway, Kitty beckoned me to fol- 
low her back onto the stern overhang 
out of earshot of the man at the wheel 
when the voice was lowered. Kitty 
dropped down among the cushions 
which were usually piled there, and mo- 
tioned me to stow myself alongside. 

“Well, what’s up now?” I demanded, 
observing as I spoke that the teak taff- 
rail stanchions were bullet-scarred in 
three places. 

“Oh, Dick, you big stupid!’ whis- 
pered Kitty. “Don’t you see that this 
whole business is a plant?” 

“A plant?” I repeated. “What busi- 
ness?” 

Kitty gave me a look of pitying con- 
tempt. “Gee, but your windshield is 
fogged to-day,” said she. “Buck would 
have been on in two shakes if he hadn’t 
been up in his monoplane. Why all this 
bunk about Oh-my-fair-but-treacher- 
ous-country? How could you treat me 
so? And all this goggle-eyed faker’s 
guff about the calamity falling like a 
bolt from the blue! Say, Dicky, do you 
know what’s in that chest that Valdez 
has been sitting on, lamenting, for the 
last half hour? Well, I do. It’s the 
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national capital; the state fund, or 
whatever you call the money that be- 
longs to a country, and he poisoned the 
minister of finance to get his big, hairy 
hands on it.” 

I stared at Kitty, dumfounded. Very 
likely my face did not express the dawn 
of intelligence stealing over my brain, 
for she laughed and said: 

“Shut your mouth, Dicky ; we haven’t 
got rid of the flies yet. But don’t you 
see? He rigged the whole business for 
his own purpose. He’s had all this 
treasure tucked away somewhere, and 
been waiting his chance to get away 
with it. Zamora and the others have 
been keeping a close watch on him, and 
if he’d made any sort of a break, they’d 
have landed on his wishbone—and 
wished with it, too. No doubt he’s 
been surrounded by spies. Then we 
came along with this game of ours, and 
he was cute enough to see his chance to 
fly the coop with his loot. Nobody ever 
suspected any such play on his part. 
They probably thought that he was 
either drunk or crazy with the heat, and 
Zamora himself was too keen to get his 
job to keep tabs on Valdez—just as 
Valdez knew that he would be.” 

Kitty paused and looked at me with 
glowing eyes, while I stared back at 
her in an admiration too deep for 
words. 

“By- Jiminy, Kit, but you’re the cun- 
ning little puss!” I whispered, for the 
man at the wheel seemed to feel the 
tension in the air abaft him, and one of 
his bat lugs was flattened aft. “Of 
course, we’ve been a beautiful bunch 
of boneheads. I thought it darn funny 
that he should take so much trouble 
about our show. That’s the reason he 
loaned us the gun, and that’s the reason 
he gave us the ball ammunition. He 
thought it likely we’d need it to stand 
off the crowd on his trail when they 
dropped to the fact that he was doing 
a sneak!” 

“And that’s the reason why he with- 
drew most of the garrison from the 
fort and the palace,” said Kitty. “He 
wanted Zamora to capture those places 
so as to have something to keep him 
busy while he did his get-away. He 


knew that Zamora’s spies would keep 
him posted on how much of a force was 
left.” 

“And that’s the reason why he or- 
dered that revenue boat off down the 
coast almost as soon as she’d dropped 
her hook,” said I. 

“Yes,” answered Kitty; “and that’s 
the reason for a lot of other things. 
It’s not so hard when you know the an- 
swer.” 

“When did you guess?” I asked hum- 
bl 


voy ell,’ said Kitty, smoothing her 
skirt down over her pretty ankles, “I 
sort of felt that there was something 
phony about it all the time. I didn’t 
guess the truth until I saw them strug- 
gling to get that chest aboard. Of 
course, at the time I didn’t think much 
about it, because we were all too busy, 
but afterward I began to wonder why 
they had made it so awfully heavy. 
Then, as soon as Valdez began giving 
us that monologue about having been 
betrayed just when he thought that he 
was all solid, I knew that he was lying. 
He did it mighty well, I'll admit. He 
could always get a job with the movies, 
himself. But when that ferret-faced 
aid-de-camp cashed in his little yarn 
about having had the bright idea to 
save the hardware in case of trouble, 
I could have laughed. You see, Dicky, 
they had to have some explanation for 
the thing weighing half a ton and for 
their not opening it up and throwing 
the bricks overboard.” 

“Tt put the gig on the blink when 
they dropped it in,” said I. “Hamlet 
and Lacasa were bailing with their hats 
all the way out, and I noticed the water 
running out of her when the hands 
hoisted her on the davits. You’ve got 
more savvy than all the rest of the 
bunch together, Kitty. The question 
now is, what are we going to do about 
it? We can’t let ’em get away with it.” 

“Of course we can’'t—and we're not 
going to, either,’ she answered. “It 
doesn’t belong to Valdez, and it doesn’t 
belong to us. It belongs to the people it 
came from.” 

I looked at the treasure box without 
answering. Here, if reports were true, 
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was about a million dollars in gold and 
negotiable paper lying on our deck, and 
down there in the saloon, drinking our 
good wine, was the scoundrel who had 
plundered it from the country which he 
had administered, and then committed 
murder to get it in his own hands. I 
stared at the box, fascinated, and for 
the first time in my life understood the 
emotions of a freebooter. Turning, I 
saw Kitty’s violet eyes watching my 
face through slightly narrowed lids. I 
must have turned rather red, for she 
said dryly: 


“You'd better blush! Remember that * 


you’re a gentleman, Dick Beekman ; not 
a pirate!” 

“I feel more like a pirate just now,” 
I answered. “Why „shouldn't I? 
Didn’t those yaps back there try to fill 
us full of lead?” 

“Can you blame them,” she asked, 
“when they saw us hiking out with that 
murdering Valdez and all their money ? 
Wouldn’t you have done the same, my 
dear?” 

“Yes,” I muttered; “only I don’t 
think that I’d have backed the launch.” 

Paddy came up just then, with Kit- 
ty’s lemonade and a cocktail for me. I 
told him to get word quietly to Buxton 
that we wanted to speak to him. Bux- 
ton came up directly. 

“Ask Jack to come up and take the 
wheel,” said I. “Weve got something 
important to talk about.” 

3uxton looked rather surprised, but 
went to the skylight, and called to Jack, 
who came up and sent the man for- 
ward. We gathered about the wheel, 
and I said to Kitty: 

“Cut loose, Kit, and tell them all 
about it. You were the one to find it 
out.” 2 

So Kitty proceeded to acquaint them 
with the facts of the situation. Buxton 
listened with tight lips and an occa- 
sional nod. Jack interrupted once or 
twice, but we silenced him. Once dur- 
ing Kitty’s narrative, Lacasa came on 
deck, glanced quickly at the box, then 
at us, lighted a cigarette, and stood for 
an instant within earshot, looking at 
the distant shore. Kitty, without the 
slightest change of tone, talked pictures 


and cinematograph until he went below 
again. 

“Good for you, Kit,’ said Buxton 
quietly, when she had finished. “Of 
course, there can’t be any doubt about 
it. Wonder it never occurred to any of 
the rest of us. The stuff has got to go 
back, of course.” 

“Of course,” said Jack gloomily. 

“Of course,’ echoed Kitty. “Speak 
up, Dick!” She laughed. - 

“Of course,” I groaned, “since you’re 
all so darned conscientious, though if 
I had my way it would go back with us 
to New York.” 

“Tt wouldn't anything of the sort,” 
said Kitty, “and you know it as well as 
anybody. Think of how those poor 
people have sweated Š 

“Let ‘em sweat!” said I. “It’s good 
for their complexions. Aren’t we to 
get anything for giving ’em a good gov- 
ernment?” 

“There’s something in that,’ said 
Jack. “Besides, they fired on us, con- 
found ‘em! They cracked the ship’s 
bell, and scarred up our topsides x 

“So did we theirs,” said Kitty. “Buck 
may have hit somebody, too, for all we 
know. And Hamlet was sprinkling the 
town and the surrounding country.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “it’s a state of 
war between us and the rotten country. 
They started it, and now we've taken a 
prize. That box there is indemnity of 
war. They might have hit one of us 
just as well-as not.” 

“You talk like a Jap diplomat,” said 
Jack encouragingly. 

“He talks like a cheese—or a crook 
said Kitty, and looked at me with a 
very peculiar expression on her ruddy 
face. 

“Call it pirate,” said I. “Some of my 
ancestors who were shipping mer- 
chants stood in with the pirates, and 
it’s in the blood.” 

“Then get it out,’ said Kitty, and 
looked as if she were going to cry. 
“You know you wouldn’t take that 
money, Dick!” 

“T know jolly well that I would, if 
I was let,” said I. ‘“Where’s the sense 
in giving it back to that yellow bunch? 
The people that it came from will never 
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get any good out of it. Some other 
grafter or gang of grafters will get 
their claws on it, you can bet. Were 
not stealing it——” 

“You bet we're not,” said Kitty de- 
cidedly. “Are we, Buck?” 

“Dick’s right in a way,” said Jack 
soberly. “It’s spoils of war.” 

“It’s spoiling two fine, honest men,” 
protested Kitty, and added, with an 
imploring note in her voice, which 
would have aroused my interest at any 
other time: “Oh, Dick, don’t you see 
that it would be stealing? Wouldn't it, 
Buck ?” 

“You don’t seem to be bothering 
much about my morals, Kit,” said Jack. 

A scarlet flush spread over Kitty’s 
face, and I wondered why. She turned 
her head away and was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then said she: 

“A man’s either honest or dishonest. 
Which are you, Dick?” 

“Both,” I answered; “but at differ- 
ent times. Just at this moment I owe 
about everybody I know. I’ve bor- 
rowed money and ordered things with- 
out the slightest hope of ever being able 
to square up. A good many people call 
that dishonest. I would, myself, if any- 
body worked it on me. Now, here’s the 

chance of a bunch of money that would 
put me square and start me in business. 
Looks like an act of Providence to me.” 
> “And it looks like an act of Satan to 
me,” said Kitty hotly. “It’s no more 
our money than it would be if we were 
to have taken it from an absconding 
cashier of a bank.” 

“Not quite that, Kit,’ said Jack. 
“People can always draw their money 
from a bank, but you can bet that none 
of the people that paid it are ever go- 
ing to get a chance to draw it from the 
bank it came from.” 

Kitty moved restlessly. Her face 
was very red, and she would not look 
in my direction. I was surprised and 
puzzled that she should feel so strongly, 
about the matter. What surprised me 
even more was that she should seem so 
upset about it only where I was con- 
cerned. It might be, I thought, that she 
considered Jack a confirmed pirate al- 


` state the fact. 


ready, whereas she might look upon me 
as a brand to be plucked from the burn- 
ing. 

As a matter of fact, the morals of the 
Bum Club had never been of the sort to 
found a new religion upon. Our hon- 
esty was on the whole what might be 
ironically described as of the “mod- 
ern” sort. None of us would have 
cheated at cards or tapped a till or 
robbed the mail, or any of those little 
pranks, but our meum et tuum ethics 
were nevertheless conveniently elastic. 
I do not defend this position; I merely 
If a man had insisted on 
buying a gold brick of us, we might 
have let him have it; but if he had come 
around afterward with a hard-luck 
story he would have got his money back 
—if we still had it. 

Buxton knew us for the bums that 
we were, but Kitty did not. Buxton, 
always tight-mouthed, was uncommon- 
ly so when it came to talking about peo- 
ple. He had simply presented us to 
Kitty, and let her appraise us at her 
own valuation without contributing a 
word about our personalities. Conse- 
quently Kitty did not know that Jack 
had been practically fired out of the 
United States navy for debt and a 
woman scandal; that Hamlet was the 
son of a rich and prominent Boston 
family, who had been expelled from his 
university and from his home for the 
misappropriation of certain funds be- 
longing to the dramatic club of which 
he was the manager; that Marvin, who 
was of old patroon stock in the north- 
ern part of New York, had been obliged 
to give up an excellent practice in Al- 
bany because of too great sympathy for 
the victim of a rake; that I was the last 
scapegrace descendant of an old Man- 
hattan family who had gambled and 
gadded away one fortune and forfeited 
another by drawing post-obits on a 
tough old octogenarian uncle who had 
fooled both doctors and undertaker. 

No, Kitty had tagged us four swells 
—one of whom, Marvin, was unfortu- 
nately a drunkard—whose high spirits 
and love of excitement had led us into 
the present adventure. No doubt she 
had been touched at our brotherly 
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treatment of herself; something, I 
fancy, which she had rarely encoun- 
tered in her brief dramatic career, for 
Kitty was only twenty-two years old, 
and possessed of that seductive warmth 
of temperament and beauty which is 
positively intoxicating even to the de- 
centest of men and often causes them 
to lose their heads. Any one of us 
might have done the same under differ- 
ent conditions, but Kitty was alone 


with us, and so, while we made a good | 


deal of a pet of her, we were always 
careful to protect her from all that was 
dangerous or disagreeable. She herself 
came of good English and Irish stock, 
was well educated, and as good a girl as 
it was possible to find. 

But Kitty, as I have said, had classed 
us as gentlemen of the first water, a bit 
wild, perhaps, but of high, fundamental 
principles and ideals. She was a bit of 
an idealist herself, besides being natu- 
rally romantic, so it must have been a 
bit of a shock to her when Jack and I 
revealed the piratical streak in our na- 
tures. She was fonder of us than of 
the other two, which was not surpris- 
ing, as Marvin was a sot, and Hamlet 
subject to longer or shorter periods of 
gloomy taciturnity. It was this and his 
profession which led us to call him 
“Hamlet” and “The Melancholy Dane.” 

Kitty’s voice and eyes both actually 
had tears in them as she turned to Bux- 
ton. : 

“What do you think about it your- 
self, Buck?” she asked. 

Buxton rubbed his smooth-shaven 
chin. He had taken no part in the ar- 
gument. Scarcely appeared to be lis- 
tening, in fact. 

“Well,” said he, “what I think ap- 
plies only to myself. I’m here to get 
film, not to loot yellow republics. We’ve 
got some of the finest pictures ever 
taken by anybody, and that’s good 
enough for me. So far as this treas- 
ure’s concerned, I don’t want any of 
ite That sort of thing is out of my line. 
Whoever itsmay belong to, it ain’t mine, 
and I won’t have anything to do with 
it. Perhaps if I needed money, I might 
feel differently about it. I don’t know. 
But if the other fellows feel like hold- 


€3A 


ing it back, why they can go ahead and 
do it for all me.” 

There was Buxton, all over. It didn’t 
matter that there was a million or so 
directly under that part of his anatomy 
fashioned by nature to take the weight 
of the body in repose—he was sitting” 
on the box, which had been hauled back 
abaft the binnacle—nor did it matter 
that this money had been once stolen, 
ahd was now in some danger of being 
stolen again. He had done what he set 
out to do, and done it well, was quite 
satisfied with the result, and required 
nothing more. Likewise, it concerned 
him not a bit if this second theft was 
perpetrated on the boat which he had 
chartered and by the folk in his employ. 
I really believe that he would not have 
cared two sous if Valdez had taken his 
ill-got gains and gone ashore. 

Of course, there was something more 
than mere one-ideaedness—if there is 
such a word—behind this indifference, 
and that was absolute financial honesty. 
Buxton wanted money, like every other 
normal person. But he didn’t want it 
badly enough to steal it. If we did, 
why, then we could go ahead and steal 
it. He didn’t care. His next words 
made plain his point of view in regard 
to the ethics of the thing. 

“You fellows do just as you like,” 
said he. “It’s all one to me. All I 
brought aboard the boat was the box, 
and if Valdez saw fit to cram it full of 
dough, he did it at his own risk.” 

“But you brought Valdez,” Kitty ob- 
jected. 

“I didn’t any such thing,’ snapped 
Buxton. “He brought himself, and so 
did those other mutts. We were just 
gettin’ ready for our dash to the boat, 
and they were standing beside the hack 
when a yap on a broken-winded skate 
came slammin’ up and screeched out 
that the garrisons in the fort and pal- 
ace were surrendering to Zamora. Val- 
dez let out a roar about being betrayed 
and his life in danger. I didn’t care a 
hang about his life, but I knew that my 
piece would be in danger, once the word 
was passed around the crowd, so as I 
saw that Bach was all organized and 
the mob was gettin’ restless, I whipped 
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up Dobbin and hurried along. Valdez 
and the other two made a running dive 
for the bus and like to have knocked the 
breath out of Hamlet. I didn’t stop to 
chuck ’em out as there wasn’t time; be- 
sides, it was better for the piece, since 
Valdez acted as a lure for the crowd. 
It couldn’t possibly have been better. I 
don’t know how many of the yellow 
sons 0’ guns J spilled on the way to the 
landing.” 

“You left a fine line of wreckage in 
your wake, all right,” said Jack. 

“Good! Bach must have got some of 
it. Then our gettin’ into the boat was 
a screamer. You saw that. Valdez 
came near busting open the whole 


show by droppin’ his confounded box: 


through the bottom of the boat. The 
men weren’t expecting us to hand ’em 
down a safe.” 

“Split a garboard strake wide open,” 
said Jack. 

“Something was wide open. Hamlet 
and Lacasa were bailin’ to beat sin all 
the way out, and even then the water 
was gaining on us. Valdez and his 
two heelers were the first ones in the 
boat. They'd have left me on the beach 
if the hands hadn’t sat tight. I heard 
one of ’em, the ex-prize-fighter lad, tell 
Valdez to shut up or he’d soak him one 
in the jaw. And then you say I brought 
‘em aboard He looked reproach- 
fully at Kitty. 

There was a short pause; then Jack 
said slowly: 

“Well—about this loot. 
it’s all right a2 

“I don’t say it’s all right,” snapped 
Buxton ferociously. “It ain’t all right. 
It’s all wrong. You know it’s all wrong. 
It belongs to the country, just as Kitty 
says. But.if you want to hang onto it, 
why, go afad. I don’t give a hang. 
Nobody made me the guardian of their 
darned treasury. Do what you blame’ 
well please.” 

He pursed up his thin lips and drew 
out a cigarette, lighted a match on the 
chest, and took a few long inhalations. 

“Valdez wants me to put them ashore 
at a place we ought to reach late to- 
morrow afternoon,” said Jack to Kitty 
and me. “It’s well over the frontier 


If you say 


and not far from a town. I suppose 
his plan is to take what he needs, then 
hide the box somewhere in the bush 
and go after it later. Hanged if I know 
what to do about it. What d’ye say, 
Dick?” 

“Well,” said I slowly, and not look- 
ing at Kitty, “Jets wait until the time 
comes for him to go ashore, and then 
see what he’s got in the box. If it’s 
what we think it is, we'll tell him that 
it’s just the price of his passage. Then 
we'll land him gently on the beach, and 
after that we can decide what to do 
with the loot.” 

“Why wait to decide?” asked Kitty, 
in a lifeless voice. “You’ve done that 
already, haven't you?” 

“Not entirely,’ I answered rather 
shortly, for Buxton’s last words had 
stung—the more so as there was no 
denying their truth. 

I felt hot and sore with both Kitty 
and Buxton. Here was a girl, a cine- 
matograph actress, and the daughter of 
a tugboat captain, and a man whose fa- 
ther had, I believe, run a restaurant bar 
in the Southwest, holding forth on a 
question of right and wrong to Jack 
and myself, both of whom came of old 
colonial stock, and could boast of gen- 
erals and admirals and signers of the 
Declaration in our immediate ancestry. 
And the worst of it was we both knew 
that they were right. It was easy 
enough for Buxton, because he was on 
the highroad to success, and a big suc- 
cess. But Jack and J, when we re- 
turned, were doomed to the same old 
bumming life; dodging creditors and 
negotiating fresh loans, and living in 
the beastly, haphazard way that we had 
done for the last few years. 


VII. 


Buxton got up and went below pres- 
ently, and a few minutes later Kitty got 
up without a word, and, walking for- 
ward, seated herself on the rail with 
one hand on the main rigging. The act 
seemed almost equivalent to saying that 
she no longer cared for our propinquity. 
I was glad when Paddy came up to say 
that luncheon was ready. 
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It was not a very cheerful meal. Jack 
and I were cross and sore; Kitty was 
silent; Marvin was, as usual, about 
three sheets in the wind, and Hamlet 
had one of his occasional fits of taci- 
turnity, and was hoping in a gloomy 
way that we had not killed anybody in 
the launch. As for our guests, Valdez 
was still putting up his bluff of pau- 
pered outcast, though the brandy and 
soda which he had put aboard appeared 
to have taken the first sting out of his 
woe. Lacasa’s black, beady eyes were 
flitting from-one to the other of us, 
as though trying to read what was in 
the back of our minds, while the lieu- 
tenant, whose name I never did learn, 
nor wanted to, was ogling Kitty from 
under his beetle brows in a way that 
made the muscles of my arm tighten. 

Luncheon over, Jack and I took 
Hamlet aside, and told him of our sus- 
picions, when, to our surprise, he mere- 
ly nodded, and said gloomily: 


“Td already guessed as much. I was 


going to speak about it to Buxton. Of 
course, we can’t let the swine go ashore 
with it.” 

“Well, rather not!” said Jack. 

“Well have to return it,” said Ham- 
let mournfully. 

“Return nothing!” I growled. 

Hamlet gave me a dreary smile. 

“Don’t be an ass, Dick,” said he. 
“We may be bums, but we’re not 
crooks. Or, at least, I’m not. I was 
once, in a fit of temporary insanity, and 
it ruined my life. Now that it’s too late 
to do me any good, I’m on the level.” 

I tried to argue with him, but he 
wouldn’t listen. ‘You'll see it differ- 
ently to-morrow,” said he. “Just now 
you're still excited at having been shot 
at.” And he lounged away forward, 
and coiled himself down in the halyards 
to read. 

We decided not to say anything to 
Marvin about the treasure, as he had 
made free with the whisky, and was in- 
clined to be garrulous. As a matter of 
fact, without suspecting anything, he 
had joked Valdez about the box, and 
asked to see what he had inside to start 
housekeeping with. We did not find 
out about this until afterward; other- 


wise things might have gone rather dif- 
ferenily. 

The afternoon passed tediously for 
all except Buxton, who was hard at 
work on another piece. There was a 
hot, glistening calm, and at times it 
seemed as though we were swimming 
about in some impalpable medium 
which had no material substance, for a 
white, glairy haze which was of pre- 
cisely the same colorless tone as the sea 
had obscured the blue of the sky, and 
there was no actual horizon. There 
seemed a peculiar aimlessness about the 
world and everything in it, and I was 
conscious of a lethargic depression and 
lack of initiative in the face of some- 
thing unpleasant about to occur. ` Per- 
haps it was liver, and perhaps it was 
reaction from the excitement of the 
morning. More likely than either, it 
was the evil emanations of Valdez and 
his sinister satellites. The man had got 
on my nerves from the moment that I 
had first laid eyes on him, but that was 
as nothing compared to the repulsion 
with which he now inspired me. 

For one thing, he had that morning 
verified my early conviction that, al- 
though cruel and bloodthirsty as he was 
said to be, he had no great amount of 
courage. While we were under fire 
from the port officials’ launch, he had 
crouched behind the heavy teak trunk 
of the companion hatch, and when 
finally a bullet had knocked off his top 
hat he had scuttled below. Now, gorged 
with food and drink, his big bulk was 
stretched out in asdeck chair under the 
quarter-deck awning, asleep. His head 
was tilted back, his mouth half open, 
showing his strong, yellow fangs and a 
thick, dry tongue which suggested a 
parrot’s. His bulging eyes were only 
half shut; the thickened lids seemed in- 
capable of stretching over the entire 
arc, and a rim of dirty white showed 
between. With his pale, livid skin, 
blotched from drink and surfeit, he was 
not pretty. I thought of the pampered 
luxury which had been accorded that 
great, coarse body, and felt rather sick, 
Then it occurred to me that it might 
not get much more pampering after I 
appropriated the money which he had 
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stolen—and I felt sicker still. A nice 
business for me, Richard Beekman! 
And still—a million dollars 

Dinner was not much more of a so- 
cial success than luncheon had been, 
barring perhaps that Marvin had slept 
off the effect of his potations, and was 
not garrulous. The night was fine and 
warm, the calm still lasting, and we 
were all rather relieved when our guests 
said that they would prefer transom 
cushions spread on deck to sleeping be- 
low. We did not want them below. 

When at sea, Marvin, Jack, and I 
stood regular watches at night; four 
hours on and eight off, Marvin and I 
calling Jack only when in doubt as to 
carrying sail. This night I took the 
evening, Marvin the middle, and Jack 
the morning watch. There were also 
on deck, according to our regular rou- 
tine, the man at the wheel and the look- 
out forward. 

At midnight I went below and called 
Marvin, who relieved me. I was 
pretty tired, and it seemed to me that I 
had scarcely got to sleep when I was 
awakened by a hand pressed heavily on 
my chest, and, starting up, as one will 
when the respiration is interfered with 
in this way, I saw Jack and Marvin 
standing beside the transom where I 
had been lying. Both faces looked pal- 
lid in the dim glare of the standing 
light, for I slept in the saloon. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 


“Matter a-plenty,’ growled Jack. 
“Valdez has taken charge.” 

“Taken charge of what?” 

“Taken charge of the packet. Tell 


him, Marvin.” 

Between the after effects of his liba- 
tions and the shock just received, it was 
all Marvin could do to speak. One not 
knowing him might have thought that 
he was scared speechless, for his teeth 
were clicking together, and he shook as 
if with an ague. 

“D-d-don’t you fellows think I’m 
s-s-scared,” he began, “b-b-because I’m 
n-n-not. This is j-j-just a wu-wu-wu- 
whisky chill 

“Oh, cut that out, and tell what hap- 
pened!” snapped Jack. 

“Wu-wu-wu-well, then, I’d b-b-been 


on deck about an hour when V-y-val- 
dez woke up and c-c-came over to talk 
to me. P-p-pretty soon the other two 
woke up, t-t-too. Lacasa c-c-came aft 
to where we were standing, and the 
lieutenant walked f-f-forward. We 
were t-t-talking about the weather, 
when all of a s-s-sudden Valdez 
reached out and g-g-gripped me by the 
wrist with one hand, and shoved the 
m-m-muzzle of a gun against my 
b-b-belly with the other. ‘G-g-go be- 
low,’ says he. ‘M-m-march! I 
s-s-started to speak, but he punched me 
in the ribs with the gun. ‘S-s-step live- 
ly and keep your mouth shut,’ says he, 
‘or I'll b-b-blow you to bits.’ I saw that 
he meant b-b-business, so I started for 
the companionway. ‘You t-t-tell the 
others that if a m-m-man tries to come, 
up, he’ll get a b-b-bullet through his 
head,’ says he. As I started down, 
Lacasa went p-p-past, marching Mur- 
phy forward at the point of his g-g-gun. 
Murphy was c-c-cursing a steady 
stream, and Lacasa was t-t-telling him 
to shut up in English. Valdez slid the 
hatch over me, and b-b-bolted it. Say, 
this whole b-b-business was rigged to 
let him do a get-away. I'll b-b-bet that 
chest is full of m-m-money. But what 
the devil could I do?” 

Somehow this news did not startle 
me as much as one might have expected. 
It seemed as though I had subcon- 
sciously prepared for trouble, and now 
here it was. Valdez was taking no 
chances with his treasure. His plan, 
no doubt, was to get well across the 
frontier, then run in under the beach 
and land before we should be able to 
break out from below. The chances 
were, I thought, and Jack agreed with 
me, that Valdez would leave us with- 
out boats, and probably put the motor 
out of action before going ashore. - 

“This accounts for Lacasa’s interest 
in the engine, yesterday afternoon,” 
said I. : 

“Yes,” said Jack. “They had the 
whole thing nicely worked out. Val- 
dez must have given us credit for sense 
enough to guess that it was all a plant, 
and that there was something in that 
chest besides his family heirlooms. We 
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were a lot of yaps not to have kept a 
watch on them. Let’s call Buxton.” 

Buxton took the situation calmly 
enough, but it was easy to see that he 
was mad, clear through. 

“Looks like the joke was on us,” 
said he. “Let’s talk to him.” 

He climbed up on the dining table, 
and put his face to one of the narrow 
transoms of the skylight. 

“Hello, there—Valdez!” he called. 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
we heard a heavy step over our heads. 

“What is it?” said Valdez’s rumbling 
voice. 

“What sort of a play is this?” Bux- 
ton asked. ‘‘What’s the game?” 

“You have nothing to fear, Mr. Bux- 
ton,” said Valdez, “as long as you don’t 
try to get out. If you make any at- 
tempt to get on deck we will blow your 
brains out. We are desperate men, and 
do not intend to take any chances. Do 
you understand?” 

“Sure,” said Buxton. “How long do 
you intend to keep us bottled up down 
here?” 

“We expect to leave the yacht before 
noon,” said Valdez. “I am sorry to 
feel obliged to act in this way, but there 
is no help for it. I warn you, though, 
that any attempt on your part to inter- 
fere with us will result very unfortu- 
nately for the person who tries it. Is 
that plain?” 

“Oh, I guess so,” Buxton answered 
carelessly, and got down off the table. 
He looked at us with puckered lips. 

“Well,” said he, “I guess we've got 
to make the best of it.’ He turned to 
me with a dry grin. “There goes your 
loot, Dicky.” 

“Not by a long sight,” said Jack sav- 
“This hand ain’t played out 
yet. 

“Don’t be foolish,” said Buxton. 
“Valdez has got us coppered, all right. 
If we try to break out, we'll only get 
perforated for our pains.” 

For several moments we sat there in 
silence, studying out the situation. 
There were only three exits from below 
—or four, counting the skylight, but 
that was not worth considering. The 


others were the main companionway, 
which was fitted with solid teak half 
doors and a heavy sliding hatch bolted 
over them on the outside, the galley 
hatch, and the booby hatch of the fore- 
castle. There was no communication 
between the galley and the forecastle 
except a small, square hole cut in the 
bulkhead, through which the cook 
passed their rations to the crew. The 
engine room was also inaccessible from 
the cabin, being separated by the bulk- 
head of the after staterooms. Both 
galley and,forecastle hatches were not 
only of solid material, but so narrow 
that only one man could squeeze 
through at a time, and one guard stand- 
ing between the two could easily com- 
mand them both. 


=X; 


As we sat there in silence, we heard 
the slide in the galley bulkhead slammed 
back, and a hoarse voice which we rec- 
ognized as that of Murphy, the ex- 
prize fighter, called huskily : 

“Captain—hey, Captain Kent!” 

Jack rose and went to the pantry 
door. “What d’you want?” he asked. 

“Hey, captain,” said Murphy, “are 
youse goin’ to stand for this?” 

“Well, what else is there to do about 
it?” snapped Jack. 

“Say, we gotta do sump’n,” said 
Murphy. “We can’t let dem yaller 
guys put over nutt’n like dis. We gotta 
do sump’n.” 

“Then why didn’t you do it when 
you had the chance?” Jack retorted. 

“We didn’t have no chanct—honest,” 
said Murphy. “Dey sprung it on us too 
suddenlike. What cn ye do when a 
bloke shoves a gun between yer shoul- 
der blades, and tells ye t’ git a move 
on? Me’n’ Mike weren’t lookin’ fer no 
such play as dat.” 

“T believe you,” said Jack. “Neither 
was the doctor. But now they’ve put 
it across, there’s nothing to do but take 
our medicine.” 

“Nix on dat,” said Murphy. “Say, 
captain, if youse’ll pass us sorne guns, 
we'll bust open de hatch and go up. 
Youse c’n do de same back dere. When 
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you give de woid we'll go to it—hon- 
est.” 

“That’s no good,” said Jack sourly. 
“They'd have you drilled before you 
got halfway through the hatch. You 
boys keep quiet in there while we try 
to think up something.” 


Murphy withdrew, growling. Jack 


came back and seated himself disgust- > 


edly on the transom. 

“This makes me sick,” said he. 

But I had been doing some solid think- 
ing, and there had suddenly occurred to 
me a means by which we might delay 
Valdez’s game, and in so doing possibly 
effect some sort of a compromise, as it 
was almost certain that Zamora would 
send his fleet in pursuit of us as soon as 
he could get in communication. Valdez 
must realize that haste was vitally im- 
portant to his escape, and it was no 
doubt on this account that he was anx- 
ious to land as soon as possible. 

My plan, which I now proceeded to 
explain to the others, was an absurdly 
simple one: merely to cut off the fuel 
supply for the motor. The fuel tank 
was located in the forepeak, and the 
gasoline led aft by a copper pipe just 
under the berth deck to the engine 
room. It was necessary only to go be- 
low, make one’s way forward, and turn 
off the fuel where the pipe left the tank. 

Buxton did not approve this scheme. 
“Tf you work that on them,” said he, 
“Valdez is apt to get hack at us in some 
nasty way. It won’t prevent their get- 
ting ‘ashore, as we’re only a few miles 
off the land, with a smooth sea, and 
they can make it in the sampan. You 
can't tell; the brute is quite capable of 
setting us afire.” 

“That'd be a nice fix—with no 
boats,” said Jack. “Better think up 
something else, Dick.” 

I studied the problem for a few mo- 
ments, and presently hit upon a way of 
making it appear to our captors that the 
motor had for some reason turned re- 
fractory. This could easily be done by 
alternately cutting down and turning on 
the flow of fuel. If the motor stopped 
entirely, Lacasa, whom I had previously 
instructed, would try to start it again, 
and the fuel being again turned on, 


would of course succeed. 1 could let it 
run for a few minutes, then set it to 
misbehaving again. The motor was a 
bit heavy to start, and I saw where I 
could give Lacasa a very strenuous 
hour, and that without arousing any 
suspicion that we were at the root of 
the evil. An experienced engineer 
might easily be fooled by such a trick 
as this, and Lacasa, who probably knew 
no more about gas engines than what 
he had learned from me the day be- 
fore, was sure to be completely at a 
loss. 

I doubted also that he would be able 
to start the four-horse-power motor in 
the sampan, as this was a cranky little 
engine, and required a certain knack in 
cranking, and when cold usually ,had to 
be “primed” before it would get away. 
Our other boat, the gig, leaked so bad- 
ly that I did not believe Valdez would 
dare trust hirnself and his treasure in it 
for a trip of any distance. 

This plan met with decided approval 
from Jack, and won a dubious consent 
from Buxton. So I took the electric 
torch which was used for getting up 
stores or anything to be done in the 
hold, and, slipping down through the 
pantry hatch, made my way forward to 
the fuel cock. The vibration of the en- 
gine transmitted through the bedplates 
and along the keel made it easy for me 
to tell precisely how the motor was re- 
sponding to my manipulation. 

The immediate results were highly 
satisfactory. The motor began to miss, 
picked up again, ran smoothly for a 
few minutes, missed again, picked up 
with difficulty, and finally stopped. 
Thought I, here is where Bre’r Lacasa 
begins to sweat. Bre’r Lacasa appar- 
ently did sweat, as it was a good five 
minutes before the engine started again, 
although I had turned on the fuel full 
bore immediately after it stopped, in 
case Lacasa should examine the car- 
buretor. After letting it run normally 
again for ten or fifteen minutes, I re- 
commenced operations, deriving con- 
siderable amusement from the pranks 
which I made it perform, and from the 
reflection of the anxiety which it must 
be causing our jailers. 
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This sort of thing continued for a 
good hour, during which time I stopped 
the motor five times. Toward the last 
I did not always turn on the fuel im- 
mediately after the pulsations ceased, 
wishing to give Lacasa plenty of exer- 
cise. Self-starters had not been heard 
of at this time, and as it required the 
output of a fair amount of. strength, 
and quite a number of brisk turns to 
start this particular engine, I obtained 
a great deal of satisfaction at the 
thought of the gentleman in the engine 
room, the temperature of which must 
have been about one hundred and 
twenty degrees. I could cheerfully 
have remained down there tormenting 
him for the rest of the night, hot and 
stuffy:as the hold was, but Paddy, who 
had awakened, called down to me 
through the hatch that “one o’ dem 
mutts up dere on deck” wanted to 
speak to me through the skylight. So 
I turned off the fuel entirely, and hur- 
ried back to the saloon, where I dis- 
covered that our council of war had 
been augmented by Kitty, in long braids 
and kimono, and Hamlet in his paja- 
mas, like the rest of us. 

“What do you want?” I asked cross- 
ly, and in the tone of one awakened 
from a pleasant sleep. 

A voice which I recognized as La- 
casa’s, and which I was pleased to note 
spoke gaspingly, answered in a tone of 
suppressed fury: 

“T want to know—w’at—is ze mazzer 
—wiz your cursed—machine. It—is 
always—stopping.” 

“Tt does that sometimes, if you don’t 
watch it carefully,” I answered. “What 
have you been doing to it?” 

“Caramba—I have not done any- 
zing—but start it!” 

“Then of course it keeps stopping,” 
said I, “You don’t expect it to run all 
by itself without any care, do you?” 

There was a moment’s pause; then: 

“You told me yesterday zat, once 
started, it needed nozzing to be done,” 
snarled Lacasa. 

“Tt doesn’t, as a rule,” I answered, 
“but after twelve hours of steady run- 
ning it requires regulating. Otherwise 


the gasoline is apt to get running too 
fast, and choke the motor.” 

I heard a whispered consultation, in 
which I recognized Valdez’s throaty 
voice; then Lacasa asked: 

“Wat must I do?” 

h, when that happens,” said I, 
“there’s nothing to do but to shut off 
the fuel and keep turning the crank 
until the excess of gasoline is worked 
out of the cylinders. That can be done 
about half an hour by working brisk- 
y. 

There came through the skylight a 
savage Spanish oath, and Kitty clapped 
her hand over her mouth to stifle a gig- 
gle. But my advice was evidently taken 
in good faith, as we heard the footsteps 
receding aft. ; 

“Gad, but you’ve got ’em workin’ 
their passage, anyhow, Dick,” said Jack. 
“T got a squint at Lacasa’s face through 
the transom, and his tongue was lollin’ 
out like a houn’ dog’s.” 

“Hadn't you better turn on the juice 
again, and encourage ’em a little?” 
Buxton asked. 

“Oh, that ain’t necessary now,” said 
Marvin, who had got over his whisky 
chill. “They took all that guff of 
Dick’s without water. Went down as 
slick as castor oil. Why shouldn’t it? 
I almost believed it myself.” 

For a good half hour the unfortu- 
nate refugees wrestled with the crank— 
spelling each other, I presume. At the 
end of that time I went below and 
turned on the fuel. Presently the mo- 
tor started, but at the end of ten min- 
utes’ smooth running, I began to re- 
sume my former tactics, letting the mo- 
tor miss, but not stopping it entirely. I 
had by this time grown quite adept and 
could catch the engine before it lost 
its momentum. Finally I cut off the 
fuel again, and returned to the cabin 
to await events. 

They were not long in coming. Val- 
dez, puffing like a grampus, and his vi- 
brant voice shaken with rage and ex- 
ertion, came to the skylight. 

“__! he panted—I will not write 
down the word, even in Spanish. 
“Your motor will not keep 
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going! We have turned the crank un- 
til we are exhausted!” 

Kitty spun around on the locker 
where she was sitting, buried her face 
in the cushions, and her shoulders 
shook. . She was not the only one thus 
affected. None of the rest of us dared 
trust himself to speak except Buxton, 
who stifled his grin, and answered 
curtly : 

“Well, what do you expect? A ma- 
rine motor of this size needs a certain 
amount of attention from a man who 
understands it, just as Mr. Beekman 
says.” : 

There was a pause, during whieh we 
could hear Valdez’s alcoholic bellows 
puffing painfully. Then said he: 

“Mr. Beekman must come up here 
and see what is wrong with the en- 
gine. The sooner we get to where we 
go ashore, the sooner you will be lib- 
erated. Let Mr. Beekman come alone 
and unarmed. If anybody tries to fol- 
low him, both will be shot.” 

I had been expecting this. As J 
glanced around at the others, I noticed 
that their grins had quickly faded. 
Kitty. shook her head violently, Bux- 
ton’s lean face looked anxious and 
puckered, but Jack nodded. 

“Go on up, Dick, and string ’em 
along,” said he; “only don’t try to start 
anything.” 

Kitty sprang up and gripped me by 
the arm. “Promise that you won't,” 
said she, in a low, intense voice. 

3uxton was about to say something, 
when Valdez’s angry snarl came down 
through the skylight: 

“Is Mr. Beekman coming? If you 
refuse, I shall set fire to the yacht, and 
go ashore with the launch.” 

Buxton, his face livid in the pale 
glare of the saloon lamp, leaped up on 
the table, and hooked his fingers over 
the edge of the open skylight. 

“By Heaven, Valdez,” said he in a 
voice of quiet, concentrated fury, “if 
you dare do any such devilish thing as 
that, one of us down here will get you 
if he has to spend the rest of his life 
doing it. Take it from me, you’re not 
up against the ordinary cinematograph 
crowd. These gentlemen with me be- 


long to rich and prominent families 
back home in New York, and they’ve 
come along to help me in my work just 
for the fun of the thing. You can just 
bet the last gold piece you’ve got in 
your infernal box that if one of us gets 
hurt as the result of all this, you’re go- 
ing to pay for it if it costs a fortune. 
We've sworn to this, and we'll keep our 
words. So just you be careful what 
you do.” : 

There was a moment of silence after 
this passionate outburst. Then said 
Valdez, and it seemed to me that his 
voice had lost a good deal of its snarl: 

“Nobody will get hurt, Mr, Buxton, 
if my orders are carried out and you 
make no attempt to interfere with our 
escape. What is in that chest is my 
own personal property, and come by 
honestly, no matter what you may have 
heard ashore. I know that people have 
been filling your ears with lies about 
me and the money which they claim I 
have stolen, and [ am no such fool as 
not to guess that you suspect me of 
having arranged this whole affair in 
order to escape with my plunder. I’m 
taking no chances. If Mr. Beekman 
will come up and get the motor going 
properly, it should not take long for us 
to get to where we plan to go ashore.” 

“Wait a minute while we talk it 
over,” Buxton growled. 

“TI give you five minutes,” answered 
Valdez impatiently. “Then if you 
don’t do what I demand it’s going hard 
on the whole lot of you. I’m not afraid 
of your threats. I’m going to protect 
myself, and it might easily happen that 
there would be nobody left to revenge. 
you as you suggest. You are forcing 
me to extreme measures by your own 
foolish obstinacy. Five minutes, then,” 
and we heard his heavy tread as he 
walked away aft. 


na 


Buxton got down off the table, and 
looked at us with a pale, anxious face. 
“This thing is pretty serious,” said 
he. “Hope I haven’t made it any worse 
by what I told him. T said what I did 
because Pve got the brute sized up as 
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a coward, at the core. but that very 
fact may make him all the more dan- 
gerous, now he’s got the bulge on us.” 

Jack nodded. “From what we've 
heard about him ashore, he’s quite ca- 
pable of carrying out his threat,” said 
he. “If he were to start a blaze in the 
engine room, and make off with the 
boats, we’d be in some mess. We must 
be about twelve or fifteen miles off 
the land, and we've got nothing to float 
us ashore but:the spars, and according 
to the chart, the current sets seaward 
right here.” ; 

“T guess there’s nothing for it but to 
do as he orders,” growled Buxton. 
“It’s devilish humiliating to be trapped 
like this and all that, but it’s a hanged 
sight better to let him get away with 
his loot than to risk a general massacre. 
We’ve got to think of Kitty.” 


“Just you forget Kitty!” snapped the 


young lady in question. “Kitty can 
take her medicine as well as anybody, 
when the time comes. Besides, I don’t 
believe for a minute that Valdez would 
set the yacht on fire. No human being 
could do a thing like that, and, besides, 
Valdez doesn’t need to. What he 
probably would do if we refuse to get 
the motor going for him is to take the 
sampan and the gig, and make for the 
shore, after having done something to 
the motor to keep us from starting it 
again and chasing him after we break 
out.” She turned to Buxton. “Don’t 
let Dick go out there,” said she. “He’s 
young and giddy, and sure to start 
something that he might not be able to 
finish—or that might be his finish.” 
As our skipper was about to speak, 
there came a gasping, choking sound 
from the corner of the saloon, and we 
saw Marvin sitting on the edge of a 
locker, with his shoulders bowed, his 
face in his hands, weeping bitterly. 
“Oh, cut that out, Marvin,” said Jack 
disgustedly. “Take another drink, and 
get back where you belong.” 
“N-n-never again!” sobbed Marvin. 
“Tve had my last drink. I’ve been noth- 
ing b-b-but a rotten, drunken b-b-bum, 
and look at the result! This whole 
c-c-cussed business is my fault. If I 


hadn’t been t-t-tanked, Valdez would 
never have pulled it off!” 

“There may be some truth in that,” 
said Hamlet consolingly. “I was rather 
surprised that Jack should have trusted 
the vessel to you.” Ses 

“Oh, rot!” said Jack. “Tt wouldn't 
have made any difference.” 

“And n-n-now,” sobbed Marvin, “if 
you lose your lives, I’m the one to 
blame. Say, Buck, give me your auto- 
matic, and let mé go up in Dick’s place. 
Ill show ’em something.” 

He clambered to his feet, and stood 
there, wild-eyed and panting. Marvin 
had been soaking pretty steadily for the 
past week, and was not far from the 
jumping-off place. In fact, Buxton had 
cautioned him that morning that unless 
he cut himself down to drinking only at 
mealtime he would land him at the next 
port, and buy him a passage to New 
York. Just at this moment there was 
absolutely no doubt that he meant what 
he said, and would have asked nothing 
better than the forlorn hope which he 
proposed. This, of course, was not to 
be considered for a second, and Buxton 
told him so in a few brief, emphatic 
words, 

“No,” said he, having squelched 
Marvin, “we'd have done better not to 
have monkeyed with the fuel pipe in 
the first place. It has only delayed the 
game, and hasn’t done us any good. 
Suppose we turn it on again, and then 
tell Valdez that if he can’t start the mo- 
tor in another ten minutes we'll send 
Dick up there. Give them some josh 
about there probably being a little sedi- 
ment in the pipe, or anything to keep 
them from suspecting the truth. After 
all, weve got nothing to lose. Weve 
done what we came down here for. Pil 
bet Dick would never have swung onto 
the loot when it came to a show-down, 
anyway.” 

“[’ve stopped thinking about the - 
loot,” said I. “All I ask now is to put 
it over Valdez.” 

“Unless you promise not to try,” said 
Kitty, “you -won't be let go on deck. 
Will he, Buck?” 

“For the Lord’s sake, don’t try to 
start anything,” said Jack. “Tt ain’t 
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good enough. As Buxton says, all we 
stand to lose is the loot, and God knows 
they can have my share of that when 
it’s a question of any of our lives. It’s 
a tough bunch, Dick. Promise that you 
won't take any chances if they insist 
on getting you up there.” 

“Yes, promise,” begged Kitty, taking 
hold of my hand. 

Before I could answer, Valdez’s hol- 
low voice came down to us through the 
skylight. 

“The time is up,” said he. , 

“Look here,” said Buxton; “we’ve 
been talking it over, and we've decided 
that there is nothing that Beekman can 
do. The motor ought to start now and 
run all right after all the turning you’ve 
done. Suppose you give it another 
try.” 

“We have given your cursed motor 
all the tries that we are going to,” 
growled Valdez. “Mr. Beekman had 
better come up and try it himself. He 
need not be afraid. You need none of 
you be afraid as long as you do as you 
are told. But if Mr. Beekman does not 
come at once, you can blame yourselves 
for the consequences.” 

I jumped to my feet. “That settles 
it,” said I, and added, in a lower tone: 
“Don’t turn on the fuel unless I come 
to the skylight and ask for the electric 
torch. That will’ mean to open her 
up.” 

“Well,” snafled Valdez, “are you 
coming ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, and started for 
the companionway. The hatch was slid 
back about a foot, and as I squeezed 
through the aperture, I was covered 
by three revolvers. My legs were 
scarcely out when the lieutenant 
slammed the hatch to again, and fas- 
tened the hasp. Lacasa stepped up and 
passed his hands quickly over my pa- 
jamas, while Valdez watched me wa- 
rily, weapon in hand. I noticed that a 
light, northerly breeze had sprung up 
to clear away the haze, and the dawn 
was beginning to glow in the eastern 
sky. 

“Hurry up, now,” Valdez growled. 
“We've lost time enough already over 
your worthless motor.” ~ 


“The motor’s all right if it’s properly 
handled,” I answered. “I'll bet you I 
can start it in five minutes.” 

“So much the better for the lot of 
you,” said Valdez. “Get down there 
and start it, then, and look sharp about 
it.’ And he motioned me toward the 
engine room with his revolver. 

As I crossed the deck my brain was 
working fast. An idea had come to 
me during the five minutes which Val- 
dez had allowed us in which to deliber- 
ate, and I had hit upon a ruse which I 
thought might lead to our possible ad- 
vantage. Whether we kept the treas- 
ure or gave it back to Zamora, I was 
determined that Valdez should not get 
away with it if there was any chance of 
preventing him which would not risk 
the safety of the others. My scheme 
was to give them some rubbish about 
the cylinder packing having probably 
leaked, making it necessary to dismount 
and repack the cylinder heads—a job 
requiring several hours. In this case, I 
thought it probable that Valdez would 
get the sampan over, make me start the 
motor, then lock me below again and 
try for the shore, about ten miles dis- 
tant. Should he do this, we had only 
to burst our way out, start the engine, 
and overhaul him before he got to the 
beach. With the machine gun, we 
would have the fugitives absolutely at 
our mercy froma range of several hun- 
dred yards. z 

The lieutenant went forward again 
as soon as the companion hatch was 
secured, and took up his position where 
he could command the forecástle and 
galley hatches. I crossed the deck, and 
slipped down into the engine room, Val- 
dez and Lacasa watching me from 
above, and wondering, no doubt, why it 
had not occurred to them to make me 
do the work from which they were so 
apparently exhausted. I made a brief 
examination of the ignition, tested the 
flow of fuel in the carburetor, then 
cranked, naturally with no result. 

“The trouble is not in the fuel sup- 
ply,” said I, looking up at Valdez. 

“Not in the fuel supply!” he cried, 
and swore like a bargee in English and 
Spanish. “You have had us breaking 
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our backs for an hour over that ac- 
cursed crank for nothing?” And he 
glared at me so murderously that I was 
sorry I'd said it. But I knew that any 
sign of fear is fatal when dealing with 
a man of Valdez’s type, so I answered 
angrily: 

“How do you expect me to tell what’s 
wrong with the thing, when I’m locked 
up in the cabin? What the devil d’you 
think I am? A clairvoyant?” 

“None of your lip, curse you!” 
growled Valdez. “If it’s.not the fuel, 
then what is it?” 

“Water in the cylinders,’ I answered 
promptly. “That’s happened before 
when she’s been running top-notch for 
several hours, The strain has loosened 
the packing, and the water’s got through 
from the water jacket. It wouldn’t 
have happened if Td been watching her, 
because I’d have seen it coming, and 
could have eased her a bit and hard- 
ened down the nuts, Weve been driv- 
ing her for all she’s worth, because we 
thought that Zamora was certain to 
send one of his ships in chase. That’s 
what you get for not trusting us, though 
why you should have acted as you have 
is more than I can understand!” 

The shot about Zamora went home. 
Valdez took an anxious look around 
the brightening horizon. 

“How long will it take to get her go- 
ing again?” he asked. 

“About three hours,” I answered. 

Valdez ripped out another string of 
oaths, all Spanish this time. He turned 
to Lacasa, and there was a rapid dia- 
logue, which I was unable to follow, 
but from the gestures I thought it prob- 
able that Valdez was in favor of trying 
for the beach in the sampan, while the 
aid’s argument was for sticking to the 
yacht. Tf so, Lacasa won the debate, 
for presently Valdez said to me: 

“All right; get to work, then, and 
look sharp if you know what’s good for 
you!” 

Disgusted beyond measure at having 
to do the bidding of the ugly brute, as 
well as at the failure of my trick and 
the hot, dirty, useless job I had made 
for myself, I picked up a wrench and 
fitted it to one of the heavy nuts. But 


. 


as I did so, it struck me suddenly that 
this was not the worst of it. Valdez 
was bound to know a little something 
about machinery, and even if he did 
not, once the cylinder head was off and 
the packing exposed, a child could see 
that it had been perfectly tight. Things 
were apt to be mighty nasty for me 
when that paraffined or plumbagoed or 
whatever sort of paper the bally thing 
was packed with saw the light. 

And then, just as the heavy spanner 
was seated on the nut, I had an inspira- 
tion. I needed one, and it came, but it 
was of the sort that made the tool trem- 
ble in my hand, and I have never been 
considered a nervous person. It seemed 
like a desperate chance, but still it was 
a chance, and the situation was a pretty 
desperate one. I pulled myself to- 
gether and looked up at Valdez, who 
was scowling down at me. 

“This is going to be a long job, sin- 
gle-handed,” said I, “but if you two 
will get to work on these other cylin- 
der heads, we can do it in fess than 
half the time.” 

He hesitated for a moment; then, 
seeing that the job, though tedious, did 
not require much physical effort, he 
called out to the lieutenant to keep his 
eye on the main companionway also, as 
I was able to gather from his gesture, 
then came down the short, iron ladder, 
followed by Lacasa. I explained brief- 
ly what was required, when he and the 
aid each took a wrench from the rack 
and set to work. 

Just as I had expected, both men 
were soon fairly well absorbed in their 
efforts to loosen the hard-set nuts. 
Their attention was at least diverted 
from me, and the chances are that 
neither of them thought there was 
much to fear from the blond, mild- 
spoken, pajamaed youth beside them. 
My face has ałways been a singularly 
guileless one, as certain people have 
found to their cost, and strangers have 
sometimes regarded me as a bit of a 
sissy, in spite of a good-sized and fairly 
athletic frame. At any rate, Valdez 
and Lacasa certainly found nothing 
about me to inspire caution, and pres- 
ently, as | moved up to give the latter 
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a hand on the cylinder head with which 
he was struggling, I found his unbuck- 
led holster rubbing against my thigh. 

Tugging at the frozen nut with the 
spanner in my right hand, my left stole 
down and closed gently on the stock of 
the revolver. My spanner slipped pur- 
posely, and I lurched against Lacasa, 
and as I did so I drew the weapon 
from the holster, and trying the trigger 
gently found that it was a self-cocker. 

“This wrench is too light,’ I said, 
and moved over to the tool rack, which 
was beside the ladder. My heart was 
going like a trip hammer, what with the 
heat and excitement I was under, and 
there was a sort of mist in front of my 
eyes. But I pulled myself together and 
turned. Valdez and Lacasa were work- 
ing side by side about six feet from me. 

“Now,” said I, trying my best to 
speak in my ordinary, conversational 
voice, “I want both of you to put your 
hands above your heads—and quick!” 
I added in a sharp, sudden voice, and I 
covered Valdez. 

It must have been a full five seconds 
before they obeyed, but as neither 
budged a hair’s breadth, I did not shoot. 
Then I said quietly: 

“If your hands are not up before I 
count three, TIl kill you both. One— 
_ two—three—and two lives saved,” I 
added, as the four grimy paws had shot 
up quickly between “one” and “two.” 
“Now,” said I, “stand just as you are 
while I get out of here. I’ve got your 
gun, Lacasa, and, Valdez, if you reach 
for yours, you’ll be a dead man before 
your hand gets halfway to your hip.” 

I stood there for a moment, breathing 
hard and watching them both warily. 
We had started to work by the light of 
the engine-room electric lamps, which 
were run by storage batteries charged 
by a dynamo connected to the motor. 
But now the thin -daylight was strik- 
ing down through the hatch, and it gave 
a ghastly pallor to the faces of both 
men; a sickly, yellowish, livid look, 
which in Valdez’s case was all the more 
repulsive because it was mottled. 

“Keep still, now, both of you, if you 
don’t want to die quick,” said I, and 
started to back up the iron ladder. 


“The least flicker and PI tear you full 
of holes.” 


XI. 


It was trying work, especially as I 
knew that the minute my head got 
above the hatch coaming it would be 
seen by the lieutenant, and I didn’t dare 
take my eyes off Valdez. He was sway- 
ing slightly on his feet, and his parrot’s 
tongue was pushing in and out between 
his lips. Up I went, and presently my 
head was out, but I did not look away. 
Then, sitting on the coaming of the 
hatch, I swung my legs out onto the 
deck, and, reaching forward for the 
hook, I slipped it out, caught the hatch 
as it fell, and secured it. As I did so 
there came a muffled crash from be- 
neath, and a splinter of wood flew up 
and pierced my cheek. Valdez had 
fired through the hatch. I rolled away, 
and as I did so he fired again, and once 
more the splinters flew. 

As I squirmed over onto my face, 
here came the lieutenant running aft, 
his revolver shoved out in’ front of 
him. Whatever his trouble -may have 
been, it was not lack of nerve, for al- 
though he saw that I had him covered, 
he never paused. “Caramba!” he 
yelled, and let drive at me, the bullet 
cutting a crease in my scalp just over 
the left ear. There was no help for 
it, so I fired at him, hoping to stop him, 
but I may have drawn a little to my 
right, for he got it clean through the 
heart, and when he fell his momentum 
brought him sprawling almost on top 
of me. His revolver flew out of his 
hand, struck the binnacle, and glanced 
into the scuppers. Not knowing that 
he was mortally hit, I scrambled after 
it, whipped it up, and turned to cover 
him, but he was quite still. 

As I stood there breathing hard, and 
feeling rather sick, there came a muf- 
fled bellowing of “Teniente—teniente!” 
from the engine room. I crossed the 
deck and put my mouth to the ventila- 
tor. “Shut up down there!” said I. 
“Your tenientes dead.” Then, at a 
clamor of thumps and yells from the 
companionway, I walked over there to 
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find the padlock snapped. Valdez ap- 
parently had the key. 

“Everything’s all right,’ I called. 
“Wait a minute, and I'll let you out. 
Get back down the steps; I’m going to 
shoot off the lock.” 

Steadying the revolver against the 
corner of the hatch, I sighted on the 
brass padlock and fired. It flew to 
pieces, and I slipped it off the staple 
and slid back the hatch. Jack and Bux- 
ton came swarming out, and the others 
after them. They let out a yell when 
they saw the blood streaming down the 
side of my head from the lieutenant’s 
bullet and the splinter which had 
pierced my cheek. 

“Pm not hurt,” said I. “The lieuten- 
ant has got his, and the other two are 
alive and kicking in the engine room.” 
And I gave them a brief account of 
what had happened. Then Marvin and 
Kitty took me in hand, and plastered up 
my head. When we went on deck 
again, Valdez and Lacasa were up for- 
ward under guard, and the motor was 
once more ready for business. 

I glanced at the treasure box, and a 
sort of disgust came over me. There 
it was, the filthy stuff which had cost 
two lives and I don’t know how many 
more. Amidships on a grating and 
covered by a tarpaulin lay the body of 
the lieutenant. I walked to the rail 
and spat over the side. 

“That box can go back where it came 
from so far as I’m concerned,” said I 
to Kitty, who was watching me with 
large, round eyes. “I’ve had all I want 

of it.” 

Kitty reached for my hand and gave 
it a squeeze. “I knew it, Dick,” said 
she in a low voice. “Jack feels the 
same about it now, and so do Marvin 
and Hamlet. We were all nearly dis- 
tracted when we lieard the shooting, 
and Jack was like a madman. We 
thought that you were being murdered. 
Oh, Dicky ” Her eyes brimmed 
over, and she choked back a sob. Kitty 
was a warm-hearted girl, and had 
grown mighty fond of us all. 

The question then arose as to what 
we were to do with Valdez and Lacasa. 
Jack was for going straight back on our 


course and turning the whole thing over 
to Zamora. 

“That would mean that they both get 
backed up to a wall and shot,” said 
Buxton. 

“Well, what of it?” Jack demanded. 
“They "ve got it coming, haven’t they?” 

“May be they have,” answered Bux- 
ton; “but all the same I’m against it. 
We're not a corps of international po- 
lice; we're a cinematograph outfit.” 

The rest of us agreed with him, and 
we finally decided to put Valdez and 
Lacasa ashore, then return to the port 
and deliver the treasure and the body 
of the lieutenant to Zamora. Jack went 
forward, and told the pair of our deci- 
sion, and mighty relieved they were. 
Valdez, knowing that we had only to 
open the box to find out what was in- 
side, admitted that it contained a large 
amount of gold and paper money, but 
claimed, of course, that it was his 
own personal property, which he had 
amassed in various speculations. When 
Jack told him forcefully that he could 
take his choice between going back with 
it to state his claims, or being put 
ashore at the nearest point on the coast, 
he whiningly chose the latter. I doubt 
if the man believed that we really meant 
to return the stuff. Such folly would 
have been quite beyond his comprehen- 
sion, 

So we started the motor and pushed 
in within half a mile of the beach; then 
Jack took the gig, which had been 
patched up, and landed the two in a 
sheltered bight, giving them a sack of 
provisions, as the place was wild and 
desolate. On the lower slopes of the 
mountains about three miles inland, we 
saw plantations of coffee and cocoa 
palms, however, so they were in no 
danger of being lost in the jungie. 

This took all of the morning, and as 
soon as the boat. got back alongside, 
we started on our return. A fresh 
breeze had sprung up on our quarter, 
so Jack stopped the motor and made 
sail, not wishing to arrive in the port at 
night. Rather to our surprise, we did 
not fall in with any vessel except some 
small sailing craft. We learned after- 
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ward that Zamora had not attempted 
any pursuit, considering it hopeless 
with the start which we had. At about 
eight the following morning we made 
the port, and the entire population of 
the town flocked to the water front as 
we glided up to our former mooring 
and came to anchor, Zamora himself, 
to whom our approach had been re- 
ported as soon as we were sighted, was 
in the launch which put off to receive 
us. As he came over the side, his eyes 
fell upon the chest and the tarpaulin- 
covered figure on the raised grating be- 
side it. His bushy brows worked up 
and down, and he tugged at his silvery 
mustache. 

Buxton, calm and self-possessed as 
always, stepped forward to meet him. 


“Good morning, general,” said he’ 


pleasantly. “My congratulations.” 

“God bless me!” cried the general, 
who had learned his English in a Brit- 
ish colony. “What is the meaning of 
this ?” 

“Sit down and I'll tell you all about 
it,’ said Buxton. “It’s quite a long 
story.” 

Zamora pointed at the shrouded fig- 
ure on the grating. “Who is that?” he 
demanded. 

“That is the remains of Valdez’s lieu- 
tenant, who was formerly in command 
of the palace guard.” 

“And that chest?” exclaimed Zamora. 

“That, I believe, contains about a 
million dollars which Valdez stole from 
your treasury,” Buxton answered eas- 
ily. “We have not examined it. As 
you will see, if you look, Valdez’s seal 
has not been broken.” 

“And you bring it back?” Zamora’s 
brows went up at least an inch. 

“Of course we bring it back,” said 
Buxton sharply, and frowned. “What 
do you take us for? Pirates? Permit 
me to inform you, Mr. President, that 
we are gentlemen engaged in a legiti- 
mate business.” 

Zamora mopped his forehead, look- 
ing rather dazed. “I beg your pardon,” 
said he. “The situation is not a com- 
mon one. If you would be so good as 
to explain.” 


“Thats what I want to do if you'll 
give me a chance,” said Buxton curtly. 
He had scant respect for dignitaries, 
had Jimmy Buxton. “Sit down and 
have a cigar, and you'll soon know all 
about it.” 

He shoved a deck chair at the bewil- 
dered president, and when Zamora had 
seated himself poked a long cheroot at 
him as though to plug his mouth with 
it. Zamora accepted the hospitality as 
if hypnotized. Buxton tendered him a 
lighted match, then flicked his own stub 
over the rail, narrowly missing one of 
the president’s uniformed attendants, 
and began his story. He told of how 
Kitty had been the first to suspect the 
character of the true contents of the 
chest, and he departed from the actual 
truth of events only in saying that there 
had never, of course, been any question 
of the restitution of the treasure to the 
country to which w belonged. 

Zamora listened like a man in a 
dream. His cigar went out, and he 
chewed steadily at the butt. His eyes 
glowed like a jaguar’s when Buxton 
described my ruse to get the whip hand 
and the killing of the lieutenant. For 
an instant, he was on the point of 
springing from his chair, and the backs 
of his well-shaped hands tightened on 
the arms, but Buxton saw the move- 
ment and frowned, when Zamora sank 
back again. 

“So there you are,” said Buxton, in 
conclusion. “And let me tell you that 
you ought to consider yourself mighty 
lucky at having fallen in with a high- 
class outfit. Take it from me, general, 
there are a lot of people in this world 
that would have kept right on going 
with that plunder. Why, man’’—he 
leaned forward and tapped Zamora’s 
knee—‘“‘it would have been as easy as 
falling overboard. We could have put 
it all onto Valdez if we hadn’t been the 
straight article, and who could ever 
have proved anything different? But, 
as I told you yesterday and the day be- 
fore, we’re not that low-down breed.” 

The face of the president was inter- 
esting. For a full minute, he sat tug- 
ging at his mustache, while a growing 
light appeared in his keen, clear eyes. 
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Then suddenly he was up out of his 
chair and embracing Buxton, whom he 
hauled to his feet and proceeded to 
kiss on both cheeks, while Buxton 
blushed and stammered expostulations, 
and tried vainly to break away. It was 
the only time in his lite, I believe, that 
he was ever thoroughly embarrassed. 
Our turn came next, not a man of us 
escaping, and all the while the good old 
chap was gurgling endearments and 
compliments and felicitations on us and 
himself and the country at large. “We 
can repeal the salt tax,” said he. “The 
extra ground tax imposed by Valdez 
can be abolished—the people will 
have a chance to breathe again Z 
and so forth, and so forth, while he 
hugged and patted us all in turn. Fi- 
nally he spied Kitty, hiding behind the 
binnacle. She laughed and made a 
dash forward, but he caught her and 
kissed her on both cheeks, and nobody 
dared interfere. 


XII. 


When things quieted down a little, 
we learned that the “revolution” which 
had landed Zamora in power had come 
off without the loss of a man on either 
side. What was left of the garrisons 
of the fort and palace had fired a few 
shots in the air, then laid down their 
weapons and welcomed the assaulting 
parties with open arms. Valdez had 
fallen like a rotten plum. Nobody in 
the launch had been hurt, though all 
had suffered severely from fright when 
Buxton’s bullets had chipped the hull 
and riddled the stack. In fact, the only 
fatality in the entire national upheaval 
was of my doing, though one would 
have thought from the fuss made that 
I had slaughtered a regiment. 

It appeared that the lieutenant who 
had paid the entire score was Valdez’s 
familiar devil and executioner, and, 
barring Valdez, the most feared and 
hated man in the whole country. Some 
pretty awful stories were told us of his 
cruelties to prisoners, as. well as other 
performances which were, if anything, 
worse. He was the ex-president’s right 
hand, and was believed to have incited 


him to his worst crimes, among them 
the murder of the minister of finance. 

Yet Zamora seemed glad that we had 
given Valdez and the aid their liberty. 
“We would have had to execute them,” 
said he, “and we have had enough of 
blood. The country is about to enter 
upon a new era of progress and civili- 
zation, and I am glad that its début 
need not be attended with anything to 
suggest the old régime. Mine is to be 
an administration of mercy and care of 
the people. I have already practically 
emptied the- prisons. Families are re- 
united, and there is rejoicing every- 
where. I am an old man, and have 
seen much suffering, and my policy 
shall be to improve the moral and 
physical and social condition of my citi- 
zens. Our national poverty—finan- 
cially, I mean, for the country itself is 
rich—has been the gravest problem 
which I have had to face, so that this 
treasure’”—he nodded toward the chest 
—‘‘which I believe to be far greater 
than any of us suppose, comes like a 
gift from God.” 

Kitty, who was standing at my shoul- 
der, squeezed my hand in both of hers. 
It struck me that she was in a way to 
form a dangerous habit. 

“How do you feel about it now, 
Dicky, dear?” she whispered. 

Zamora left us presently, saying 
that he was going to call an immediate 
meeting of the ministers to examine the 
contents of the chest. This he accord- 
ingly did, when it was discovered that 
instead of a million or odd dollars, the 
box contained in the neighborhood of 
two and a half million dollars, princi- 
pally in negotiable paper. 


I will not attempt to describe the 
next few days. The country was ours. 
A troop of cavalry, two brass bands, 
and the entire population of the place 
escorted us to the palace that night to 
a banquet given in our honor. Kitty 
and I were on the right and left of the 
president, and bore the brunt of it— 
Kitty because of her wit and beauty, 
and I because of my bandages. I was 
the only man in the country requiring 
a bandage as the result of the revolu-, 
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tion, barring, perhaps, one or two that 
Buxton may have run down in his sea- 
going hack. 

Throughout all of these festivities 
there were three of our party who 
never lost their heads—Buxton, Bach, 
and Marvin. The two former were 
making hay while the sun shone, and 
having the freedom of the country and 
everybody in it very naturally got some 
extremely gratifying results. Poor 
Marvin moped around nervously, la- 
menting the fact that he had forsworn 
strong drink just at the time of all times 
when it was most in abundance. He 
had taken it into his head that Valdez 
would never have got the upper hand 
had he, Marvin, been in the full pos- 
session of his faculties, and during the 
agonizing moments of the fusillade, 
when the rest were locked below, he 
had taken a solemn vow and covenant 
to do penance by future teetotalism. 


XIII. 


Buxton rounded us up at last and got 
us all to sea again, to the anguish of 
Müller, the steamship agent, and the 
dreamy regrets of our consul, who had 
enjoyed the radiance of a reflected 
glory, and been shown much distin- 
guished consideration as our com- 
patriot. 

We had still to do the final act of the 
revolutionary piece—the mutiny and 
the scene on the desert island of which 
I was to be the star performer. The 
mutiny presented no difficulties, as our 
Bowery boys and Paddy entered into 
the spirit of the act with enthusiasm 
and a high grade of dramatic ability. 
Murphy particularly shone, throttling 
Jack and heaving him over the rail in 


a manner which our skipper claimed .- 


was realism on the rampage. The mu- 
tineers were finally exterminated by my 
unerring blanks, and wallowed about in 
two or three bottles of cheap claret. 
The scene on the island was more 
complicated. Jack had no difficulty in 
finding a suitable little cay in the Ba- 
hamas, on the sloping, sandy beach of 
which a formidable surf was rolling in, 


« 


Bach, in shirt and trousers, waded out 
as far as he dared, and waited for Kitty 
and Hamlet to come ashore in the gig 
with the treasure box. Zamora had 
given us the strong box as a souvenir. 

Now, Hamlet, though game, was no 
great shakes as a boat handler, and did 
not properly time the wave interval. 
The first big comber which they struck 
climbed up and got into the gig, and its 
follower rolled it over and over and 
over. Jack and Buxton and I dashed 
in and rescued the boat before it got 
stove in, and Kitty, an expert swimmer, 
rescued Hamlet. The chest, though 
empty, sank, of course, from the weight 
of its ironwork, but fortunately we 
salved it at low tide. Not wishing to 
take any further chances on the loss 
of the boat or the box or Hamlet, who 
was an indifferent swimmer, Buxton 
decided to take this scene on the lee side 
of the island, where the surf was not so 
high. 

But it was just the thing for my part 
of the act, and I came scaling in like a 
Sandwich Islander on one of the state- 
room doors, with my head in bandages 
and a knife in my teeth. Kitty, in her 
nightgown and kimono, and Hamlet, 
in his pajamas—for the mutiny was 
supposed to have occurred in the early 
hours of the morning—were up the 
beach, sitting on the chest. I arrived 
on the scene just as Hamlet grabbed 
the struggling girl—my erring but re- 
pentant wife, as you remember. I 
made a rush for Hamlet. He drew 
his gun and fired. Kitty threw herself 
between, and the next instant I grap- 
pled with him, and we wallowed around 
in the sand, when I got in some artistic 
work with the knife. Hamlet then 
flopped over onto his face, and after 
a few convulsive heaves played dead. 

Then came the reconciliation scene, 
when Kitty was to throw herself into 
my arms and implore my forgiveness, 
and get it. As I turned to her, rather 
breathless from my tussle with Hamlet 
—for Buxton always made a great 
point of his actors putting all of their 
strength into a scene like this, and get- 
ting winded as much as: possible—Kitty 
turned white as a sheet, and seemed to 
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sway on her feet. The swaying was all 
right, but I couldn’t understand the pal- 
lor, and thinking that perhaps she might 
possibly have been scorched by the 
flame from Hamlet’s gun, I clean for- 
got the act, and asked quickly: 

“What’s the matter? Are you hurt?” 

“No,” she answered, and there was a 
tremulous gasp in her voice. “Play 
your part.” : And she flung herself into 
my arms and raised her face to mine, 
according to the lines. 

But what was not according to the 
lines was something that I felt as her, 
fresh lips met and clung to mine. I 
drew her closer, and the clasp of her 
soft, bare arms tightened around my 
neck. For the instant I forgot Buxton 
and Bach and the others who were 
watching us, and we two might have 
been alone on an enchanted island of 
the Summer Sea. I kissed her again, 
and felt the quivering response; and 
then suddenly my consciousness re- 


turned to me, and with it a sickening 
sense of shame. What sort of a cad 
was I to take advantage of such a situ- 
ation? I, a worthless, penniless bum, 
and president of the Bum Club! And 
as this flashed across my mind there 
came Bach’s surly “All right!” and I 
loosed the girl and stepped back, 
breathless and ashamed. Kitty, with- 
out looking at me, turned away. 

“Bully—bully !” said Buxton warm- 
ly. “Dick is coming on. Couldn’t have 
been better—eh, Jack?” 

“Very realistic,’ answered Jack, and 
there was a touch of dryness in his 
voice. 


As we pulled back aboard, Buxton 
was in high spirits. Kitty was silent, 
and so was I. Silent and ashamed and 
sore. 

“Well,” said Buxton, “this is what I 
call a darn successful cruise.” 

But I was not so sure. 


You will hear more about the “Movies Men” in a later issue of the POPULAR, 
Oe 
A NOTE FROM THE GIRL 
wit and money abound in Detroit. This story touches both. i 
Introducing the money: A young man bought a cheap automobile— 

one of those pieces of nicely adjusted junk that snort, scream, and howl for help, 
accomplishing every known linguistic feat except the singing of a Greek chorus. 
Then the youth formed the habit of using the machine whenever he went to call 
on his sweetheart. 

The fact that excavating was being done in the street where she lived did 
not hinder him. The débris could not impede him. He called regularly. 

Introducing the wit: One morning he received a note from the girl, saying : 


I had quite a thrill last night. 
thought you had come to call. 


I heard a series of explosions in the street outside and 
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NO PHYSICAL IMPEDIMENT 


WHEN J. Ed. Grillo lived in Cincinnati, he had a large, fat, tight-fisted friend, 
who was always urging him to bet money on all sorts of chances. At first, 

Grillo followed the advice invariably, but it became so expensive that he cut it out. 
The fat friend, however, kept up the urging. 

One day, when they were in a crowd, a man about town offered to bet Ed 
fifty dollars on a proposition. 

“Take him up! Bet him right away!” exclaimed the fat friend. 

This was too much for Grillo. 

“You bet the fifty,” he said icily. “I paid the doctor for curing your rheu- 
matism, didn’t I? I guess you can get your hand into your pocket!” 
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The Stumblingblock 


By A. M. Chisholm 
Author of “The Winning Game, ‘‘Flagg’s Orphan, Ete. 


A matter of seventy-five thousand dollars in nuggets and dust sacked 
and cached under a pile of stones—a comfortable fortune for the two pros- 


pectors who anticipated a pleasant and easy trip to the cache. 


A stumbling- 


block of a character so remarkable that neither of them would have given 
it credence, upsets their plans. 


CERTAIN wise man, in the 
A light of personal experience, 
once divided mankind arbitrari- 
ly into liars, emphasized liars— 
and prospectors. But that was in com- 
paratively recent times. Time was 
when a confiding public knew the pros- 


pector merely through the avenues of . 


fiction, in which he stalked grandly 
with the simple dignity which—in fic- 
tion—was the common attribute of all 
children of nature. It was the fashion 
among writers to depict. him as a strong, 
uneducated, simple-hearted being of 
the Leatherstocking variety: slow of 
speech, steady of eye and: of nerve, pa- 
tient under trial, of tempered steel un- 
der stress; learned in the craft of the 
hills and the desert, knowing the habits 
of wild animals and equally wild men. 
His eyes held the dreams of vast wastes, 
and he was invariably a diamond in the 
rough, whose sterling qualities were 
shown to advantage by literary tricks of 
contrast with the less admirable traits 
of more sophisticated beings. He was, 
in fact, patterned on the traditional 
“forty-niner,” and the closer he was cut 
to the pattern, the greater the hit he was 
supposed to make with the gentle 
reader. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that 
genuine “con?” men—as distinguished 
from the literary kind—also recognized 
the glorious possibilities hidden beneath 
his rough exterior. Wherefore the hon- 


est prospector became a pleasant variant 
of the good old gold-brick game; and an 
invaluable part of the office furnishings 
of certain mining syndicates operating 
principally in Eastern auriferous cen- 


_ ters. In those crude, early days he wore 


a beard, a belt, and high boots; he 
chewed tobacco carelessly, and ad- 
dressed his victims as “stranger” ‘for 
the first five minutes, and thereafter as 
“partner.” And his candid account of 
how the mule’s hoof or the grizzly’s 
claws had stripped the moss from the 
outcrop, thus exposing the ledge, was 
usually sufficient to convince the most 
skeptical of the bona fides of the syn- 
dicate in question. 

However, this is not a dissertation on 
the prospector of fiction. It is merely a 
plain tale of an episode in the lives of 
two men, namely, Bill Hutchins, com- 
monly known as ‘“Skookum Bill,” and 
Sam Dobbs, who had been many things 
in their time; but who were prospectors 
from choice whenever by hook or by 
crook they could acquire a sufficient 
grubstake. 

For it seems established beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that when a man has 
once felt and yielded to the desire to 
search for precious metals in nature’s 
storehouse, the spell ever after is upon 
him. He longs for it as the wild goose 
longs with the coming of spring for 
the great wastes of the northern nesting 
grounds. The greening hills and the 
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vanishing snows stir desire in his heart. 
The crisp autumn days set his blood 
dancing. And there is this, also, about 
it, that he is, as a rule, irretrievably 
spoiled for other pursuits. The patient 
upbuildings of ordinary industry are too 
slow. He dreams of a “strike”; and, 
year after year, unless age, or illness, 
or home ties forbid, he chances his time 
in the great lottery where prizes go to 
but a few. 

Which was the case—only more so— 
with Skookum. Bill Hutchins and old 
Sam Dobbs. Semioccasionally they 
worked; but merely to acquire means 
to outfit themselves for the trail. And 
they never worked save as a last resort. 
They would toil from daylight to dark 
at paddle, setting pole, tracking line, and 
portage; they would tramp twenty miles 
in gulches and fallen timber up to the 
seven-thousand-foot levels, bearing a 
month’s supplies on their backs, pes- 
tered by flies, and galled by pack straps, 
soaked with rains, and beaten by the 
mountain winds; they would eat before 
dawn, and arrive at camp after dark 
absolutely dead on their feet, and in the 
vilest of tempers. And yet they con- 
sidered a working day of eight or nine 
hours at an ordinary occupation-much 
too hard for them, as well as degrading. 
And the paradox of it was that they in- 
variably cursed the life of a prospector 
for that of a dog. 

Of the pair, Skookum Bill was the 
most noteworthy. In the Chinook, 
“skookum” signifies powerful, vigorous, 
big, and the like. Skookum Bill stood 
one inch over six feet in his moccasins, 
and he was beautifully proportioned. 
In the prime of life, he did not know 
his own strength. An open-air life had 
made him as hard as steel, and prac- 
tically as tireless. The excesses in 
which he indulged at every opportunity 
left his vitality unimpaired because they 
were separated by long intervals of en- 
forced sobriety in which his system 
cleansed itself of impurities. He had 
something of the beauty of Lucifer, and 
about the same weight of morals. He 
was absolutely fearless. He was 
truculent when sober, and quarrelsome 
when drunk. And his general “cussed- 


ness” was the admiration and envy of 
his partner, old Sam Dobbs. 

Dobbs was a lean, broken-toothed 
old wolf of remarkable staying powers, 
which enabled him to keep up with the 
pace usually set by Skookum Bill. He 
was quite devoid of morals or princi- 
ples, although advancing years had 
forced him to curtail to some extent the 
exercise of an innate deviltry. He had 
the cunning of an old fox in a hound- 
infested country; and his expressed 
ambition was to strike it rich and die 
before he went broke. When sober, he 
was consistently blasphemous; and 
when drunk he was inconsistently blas- 
phemous and religious, with a tendency 
to bemoan his manner of life and pessi- 
mistic views of the hereafter. General- 
ly he was about as disgusting, horrible, 
and tough an old bird as a hard countr 
ever produced; and a country which is 
a frozen wilderness for the greater part 
of the year, and a fly-plagued sweat- 
bath the rest of the time, and is other- 
wise just as it came from the hands 
of the Creator, is apt to turn out some 
very bad specimens, indeed. 

Skookum Bill and old Sam, then, hav- 
ing wasted their substance—which is to 
say their grubstake—in a month of 
fruitless wanderings about the head- 
waters of the Turnagain, gave it up 
when the flour ran low, and -headed 
downstream for Liard Portage, which 
was the nearest supply depot. They 
were in the worst of tempers, and their 
speech consisted principally of curses 
directed at life, the country, and the 
flies. On these subjects they agreed. 
But on any others, just then, they would 
have disagreed; and, as disagreement 
under such circumstances might very 
well lead to anything, each wisely kept 
his opinions on matters generally to 
himself. Each had a large, well-de- 
veloped grouch, and felt about as happy 
as a bear with a sore ear. It drizzled 
rain steadily ; there was little wind, and 
the flies were horrible. 

At night they would go ashore, pull 
up the canoe, make a fire, and cook sup- 
per; after which they would turn the 
fire into a smudge, and sit in the smoke 
for a time before smothering them- 
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selves in blankets as a protection from 
the swarming mosquitoes. 

“Blast ‘em, I b’lieve they eat smoke!” 
said Skookum Bill, slapping the back 
of his neck viciously. 

“Worse’n I ever seen ’em,” Dobbs 
agreed. The acrid vapor had little ef- 
fect on his toughened eyes and lungs. 
He sat almost invisible in clouds of it, 
blown by a faint draft of air. 

“You don’t want it all, do you?” 
snapped Skookum Bill nastily. “What 
the blazes do you think I built this 
smudge for? For you?” 

“Help yourself,” Dobbs returned. 
“Its blowin’ over your way now. Yah! 
Pfaugh!”’ He gagged and spat. 


“Sucked one of them cussed little devils. 


up my nose, and right into my throat. 
Nigh to choked me! Oh, she’s a white 
man’s country, ain’t she?” 

“Tf I owned hell and this, I'd keep 
hell. to live in,” Bill announced. “No 
flies there, anyway.” 

“Scriptures overlooked a bet,” Dobbs 
agreed. “Should have had flies. 
They’d give the devil pointers.. This is 
a dog’s life, Bill, and I’m old—I’m 
awful old, and it ain’t comin’ to me to 
be used this way.” His voice rose to 
a whining key. 

“Td shoot a dog of mine before I’d 
see him changed into a prospector,” Bill 
agreed. “Old, are you? Well, and 
what in thunder else are you good for?” 

“I ain't good for nothin’ else,” Dobbs 
admitted. “Same time you needn’t tell 
me so. You got it on me twenty years, 
and what are you good for yourself? 
Twenty years more, and I'll be dead ten, 
like enough. Twenty years more, and 
where’ll you be?  Uigh-ballin’ over 
these cussed hills a sight slower’n you 
do it now; with your j’ints stiffened up, 
and pains in your back, and rheumatism 
all through you waitin’ to catch your 
heart, and your insides all shot to pieces. 
And then”’—he swore a tremendous 
oath—‘T’'ll be lookin’ at you, Bill, from 
a place where I'll be shet of these flies, 
anyway !” 

Skookum Bill grunted. “Pick out a 
soit snap for yourself, don’t you? 
What with bad rapids, and rotten ice, 
and slides, and scurvy, and blizzards, 


-Dobbs prophesied. 


maybe I don’t last no twenty years my- 
self. And there’s a breed or two’d like 
nothin’ better’n to bushwhack me, or 
stick a knife into my back.” Which was 
quite true, for Skookum Bill Hutchins 
had ever followed his passions where 
they led, with little regard for possible 
consequences to himself or others. 

“A prospector’s in hell livin’ or 
dead!” whined Dobbs. “He don’t never 
strike nothin’,” 

“We’ve both struck it diffrent times,” 
said Bill. 

“And we've both blowed it, 
Sam lugubriously. 

“Well, what’s the good of it but to 
blow?” Bill asked practically. “What'd 
you do if you struck it again, now?” 

“Td blow her again,’ Dobbs admit- 
ted. “Pd naturally have to. Pm tellin’ 
you, Bill, if I was to strike it now—and 
strike it right like I ought—it’d just be 
one durn big cultus potlatch with me. 
While she lasted I’d keep things where- 
ever I was wide opeh, that’s what I’d 
do. And when I got down to the last 
blue stack, Pd put it in an envelope and 
write ‘to plant me with’ on the out- 
side, and lift the top off of my head 
with a gun. But what’s the use? An 
old man don’t never strike it again. He 
drags along till he can’t go into the hills, 
and he dies a bum. And that’s what 
you'll do, too, only I’ve got the start on 
you.” 

At which cheerful prediction, Skoo- 
kum Bill swore. “You don’t know how 
much start you got. Maybe PII pass 
you.” 

“You won’t have that much. luck,” 
“You'll live to be 
old, and useless, and worn out, hangin’ 
round a bar tellin’ stories of old times, 
hopin’ some one will buy you a drink. 


” 


said old 


, And everybody’ll be sick of your old 


yarns, and call you a gosh-awful old 
liar, and z 

“Oh, shut upk’ snapped Skookum 
Bill, repressing an inclination to strike 
him as well as an inclination to shiver 
at the stark realism of the picture. 
“You’re worsen the flies with your 
croaking. I'll strike her right some day. 
And when I do, I'll build me a house 
back in God’s country, where fruit 
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grows; and buy me some trottin’ horses, 
and dogs that ain’t twin brothers to tim- 
ber wolves, and chickens to lay me fresh 
eggs for breakfast, and a nigger, or a 
Jap, or somethin’ to mix me drinks. 
And maybe I'll get married a few times 
if I can find the right sort of lookers.” 
“Yes, you will!” sneered Dobbs. 
“Lemme tell you what you'll do. You 
won't never see God’s country. Two 


hours after you hit the first town, you'll - 


be drunk. And about a week after’, 
you'll be broke, and you won’t know 
how. The gams and the girls will have 
your roll, and it’s back to the everlast- 
in’ hills for yours, Bill. Don’t I know! 
Ain’t I been there? Ain’t you been 
there? Course we both have. And 
anyway you ain’t made the strike, and I 
aint. And we've sure covered an awful 
lot of country. We can get colors and 
find float; but pay dirt or a ledge ain’t 
to be had. And yet there’s gold in the 
country somewheres. I know there is.” 

“So there is,” his partner agreed, with 
the optimism of the confirmed gold- 
seeker. “We may strike her yet. You 
can’t never tell.” 

“That’s so,” said Dobbs, the spark of 
eternal hope in his breast fanned to a 
glow once more. “You strike it when 
you ain’t lookin’ for it, nor expectin’ it. 
That’s how all the big strikes was made. 
It accounts for the luck pilgrims has. 
They just naturally blunder onto it. 
And you and me, now, that savvy the 
game, we go lookin’ in the likeliest 
places where she ought to be if she’s 
anywhere, and she ain’t there at all. 
But, all the same, she’s somewhere. 
Now, that bit 0’ float we found ES 

He embarked for the twentieth time 
in a series of fruitless speculations as 
to where the float had come from. It 
was a piece of exceeding richness, and 
they had found it lying in a compara- 
tively small, rocky basin; but though 
they had spent a week and more in test- 
ing every ledge and outcrop along its 
sides, they had found scarcely a trace of 
minerals. And yet there was the float 
—the piece of gold-bearing rock. Un- 
less it had been deposited there in past 
ages by some slow-moving ice pack or 
glacier, the ledge from which it had 
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come must lie in the basin itself. Only, 
obviously, it was not there, because they 
had tested them all. It was one of the 
baffling mysteries which form part of 
the attraction of the life, to be talked 
over and over again, to be pondered 
silently by camp fires, to hold the 
thought for long hours on the trail; and 
finally to be relegated sadly to the limbo 
of the unsolvable. 

“Pd just like,’ said Skookum Bill, 
after they had threshed out once more 
a dozen theories to account for the float 
—‘T’d just like to hear of more rich 
placer ground bein’ found somewheres, 
so’s we could stampede into her. Bet 
you we'd get a front seat, right on dis- 
covery, the both of us. Get right on 
the ground and stake the pick of it.” 

“Something’d happen, sure,” Dobbs 
responded, returning to gloom. “If it 
didn’t, it wouldn’t be our luck. I'd bust 
a leg, or you would; or we'd dump over 
in a rapids and drown or lose our outfit ; 
or else Zz 

“T wish you was drowned now!” Bill 
interrupted. “You tryin’ to drive me 
crazy? Ain't these flies and the luck 
we've had enough, without listenin’ to 
you whinin’ like a sick dog? Quit it, I 
tell you, or Til break in your face! By 
, Pil do it anyhow!” 

He glared through the smoke at the 
older man, his features contorted with 
sudden, irrational passion, his eyes blaz- 
ing, fingers twitching. Absolutely with- 
out warning, he was in the grip of a 
rage almost homicidal, begotten of a 
host of small things cumulative in ef- 
fect—loneliness, heat, disappointment, 
improper food, flies, and general dis- 
comfort. Also, he had seen Dobbs, and 
no one else, for more than a month; 


which, as any one who has tried it , 


knows, is a hard test of even the closest 
friendship; so hard that it is extremely 
doubtful if even the mutual regard of 
David and Jonathan, or Damon and 
Pythias, would have passed it with a 
perfect daily average. It is considera- 
bly better for a man to be alone, than 
to be limited to one companion. There 
have been fatal quarrels with no other 
origin than that partners tired of each 
other, and magnified little things. And 
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so for one moment Dobbs was in real 
peril. 

Recognizing the situation by long ex- 
perience, he wisely kept silence; for 
anything he might have said would have 
merely added fuel to the fire. And in 
a moment the mood passed. 

“What the flarin’ blazes you want to 
go claimin’ a hoodoo for all the time?” 
demanded Bill, in tones of half apology. 
“Darn it! Aint we in tough enough 
luck without rubbin’ it in? If we ever 
get a chance at a stampede, there ain’t 
nothin’ will stop us—no, nor nobody. 
You don’t want to bust your leg, nor 
nothin’, because I wouldn’t pull up for 
you. You could stay with the bust. 
Every man stays by his accidents, times 
like them, and he’d orter.” 

“Süre! Sam stated calmly. “I'd 

pull out and quit you, too, quick. When 
there’s gold in sight a man of my age 
ain’t goin’ to lose his chance for nothin’ 
nor nobody. There ain’t no durn fool- 
ishness like friendship and humanity 
goes then, and you can paste that into 
your hat.” 
_ “Tn this old world,” Bill stated, “it’s 
every man for himself, far as I ever 
saw. This golden-rule business don’t go 
with me, and I never saw no one it did 
go with, neither. Fellers that talk the 
most about it is the ones to quit you 
first.” 

“That’s a fact,” old Sam agreed. 
“Them kind would steal matches from 
a winter cache.” 

So saying, he proceeded to wrap him- 
self in his blanket, more with the view 
of protection from mosquitoes than for 
warmth. Bill followed his example. 
They swathed themselves in the four- 
points like mummies, drawing the last 
folds carefully across their faces to shut 
out the venomous pests; and presently, 
though half smothered, they forgot 
their grievances and tribulations in 
sleep. » 


IE 


In the morning the sun shone, and 
their spirits rose correspondingly. They 
were almost cheerful. Dobbs’ blood be- 
gan to circulate more briskly in his old 
veins with the exercise, and he croaked 


fragments of songs to himself as he 
squatted in the bow of the canoe, ply- 
ing his paddle. The songs themselves by 
no means resembled the innocent war- 
blings of the lark, being of more than 
doubtful character, but, nevertheless, 
their origin was in animal spirits. Bill 
did not sing. But in the stern he chewed 
tobacco contentedly, and found the 
world very good, indeed; running a 
small rapid or two recklessly, and for 
the rest merely dipping his paddle, and 
letting the current do the work. 

In the late afternoon they came upon 
a canoe pulled up on the shore. A few 
yards inland a fire smoked in discour- 
aged fashion, and beside it lay a hud- 
dled shape in a blanket. 

“Siwash,” said Bill succinctly. ‘“Tak- 
in’ it good and easy, ain’t he?” 

Dobbs craned his neck as the canoe 
shot past the solitary encampment. 
“Looks like he might be dead,” he com- 
mented. . “Or drunk,’ he added wist- 
fully, 

“Not a chance,” said Bill, referring 
to the latter speculation. “No Siwash’d 
get this far with the makin’s of a drunk. 
Dunno’s I would, myself.” 

“Let’s have a look at him,” Sam sug- 
gested. 

“What for? If he’s asleep, we got no 
use for him; and if he’s dead, what’s the 
difference ?” 

“Tf he’s dead, maybe he’s got some- 
thing we can use, like tobacker or a 
knife. Mine’s busted. Shove her in, 
Bill.” 

“You want to be mighty careful how 
you go carryin’ a dead Injun’s things 
about,” Bill warned. “First thing you 
know, some buck puts it up you’ve killed 
him, and then there’s hell to pay.” But, 
nevertheless, he turned the canoe’s nose 
to the shore. 

Landing, they walked up to the fire. 
At sound of the footsteps, a fold of the 
blanket was lifted with a feeble, wrin- 
kled hand; revealing the face of an old 
Indian, who stared up at them with, 
somber eyes. 

“Well,” Bill demanded, “what’s the 
matter with you, Injun? What you 
catch, huh? You mamook sick?” 

“Hiyu sick,” the man replied feebly. 
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“Me go mimaloos,” which signified that 
he was about to die. “You got metsin ?” 

“Med’cine? No,” Bill replied. “Not 
a smell. Where are you sick? You 
sick la tet? You sick yakwahtin?” By 
which he meant to inquire if the sick- 
ness was of the head or the body. 

“Sick—all sick!” the Indian replied, 
and closed his eyes. With a movement 
at once hopeless and petulant, he drew 
the fold of the blanket over his face 
once more. The action was expressive. 
From the newcomers there was nothing 
to hope. He was sick, and he would 
die, as his people had died from time 
immemorial, and that was all there was 
to it. And it was evident that he did 
not desire to hold further converse with 
white men who could be of no assistance 
to him. 

“Guess he’s got his time,” said Bill 
indifferently. “When a Siwash caches 
his face that way, he’s gettin’ ready to 
meet the Tyee. He’s an old buck, any- 
how, and we can’t do nothin’. Let’s get 
goin.” 

“We ain’t in no hurry,” said old Sam. 
“Hes got a durn good knife, and car- 
tridges to fit my gun. What say if we 
shoot him a spoon of sody and a couple 
of pills. Then, when he cashes in, we've 
done our best, anyway; and it’s that 
much to our credit when our turn 
comes.” He grinned in ribald irrever- 
ence. “I sure want that knife, Bill. 
Let’s wait.” 

“All right,” Bill consented. “Let him 
alone ten minutes or so. Then maybe 
he'll feel better. Way he .is now, 
*tain’t likely hed open his mouth for 
pills.” 

And so they filled their pipes and 
smoked them empty. After which 
Dobbs extracted from his scanty dun- 
nage a couple of formidable pills which 
he kept for emergencies, and they re- 
turned to the sick man. 

“Hey, you Siwash! We got some 
med’cine for you,’ Skookum Bill an- 
nounced. “You sit up, take med’cine, 
make you skookum again.” 

But there was no movement under the 
blanket. 

Bill; who was not accustomed to 
waste words on his red brothers, whom 


he regarded as rather lower in the scale 
of creation than their dogs, and not 
nearly so useful, stooped, seized the end 
of the blanket, and twitched it aside. 
And, after * an instants inspection, 
straightened up with an oath. 

“Well, wouldn’t that skin you,” said 
he. “I’m durned if the old buck ain’t 
kicked in while we was talkin’ about 
him. He sure had the right tip, after 
all.” 

“Saves these here pills,’ Sam com- 
mented practically, looking down at the 
twin engines of destruction in his hand. 
“Saves time, too. Ill just glom that 
knife and them shells, and have a look 
through his warbags, and we'll get 

oin’.” 

“Dunno’s I'd nanitch through his out- 
fit much,” said Bill. ‘“Can’t tell what 
he died of. It might be catchin’.” 

“T’ll take a. chance on it,’ Sam re- 
plied, and stripped away the blanket as 
a preliminary. From the folds fell a 
small buckskin bag, worn and dingy 
with age, but at one stage evidently gay 
with ornamental work. 

“Med’cine bag,” said old Sam. “Bet 
he had her workin’ hard the last few 
hours, too. Let’s see what sort of junk 
he packed with him to stand off the 
devils with.” 

He ripped the bag open and shook the 
contents on the blanket. There were 
strange, dried scraps of skin and fur, 
bits of hair, claws, a piece of polished 
jade, and a dingy, folded slip of paper, 
so dirty that it was difficult to believe 
it had once been white. 

Skookum Bill unfolded the paper. 
The inner and slightly cleaner side was 
covered with a. blurred pencil scrawl, 
scarcely decipherable. 

“What is she?” asked Sam. 
of the love letters of his youth?” 

“Can’t make it out handy,” Bill re- 
plied. “Looks like the feller that wrote 
it had the shakes. It’s dated ’way back 
in eighty-nine, and it’s signed John 
somethin’. Le’s see! John Clabbs— 
Clubbs—no—C-l-o double s, Closs. 
John Closs, that’s it.” ` 

“What!” cried Dobbs. “John Claws, 
I knowed old Johnny Claws. He was 
one of the first men that prospected in 


“One 
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this country. Never heard what be- 
come of him. He was an old-timer 
when I knowed him, and he sorter dis- 
appeared. What’s he got to say?” 
Together they bent over the blurred 
pencil writing, and, after considerable 
time, and with much difficulty, for 
neither was expert in chirography, they 
began to obtain results. Here and 
there words were undecipherable, but 
what they finally made out was this: 


Liard River, Dec. —, ’89. 
James Closs, Valleyfield, Que. 

Dear BrorHer: I am writing this in the 
tepee of an Indian Liard River. I 
am feelin pretty sick . to know where 
I died and I want you to have the gold I 
found for Lucy and the children I guess there 
is enough to let you quit work and educate 
them fine a thing we never had as you know. 
I guess there is near seventy thousan dollars 
in nuggets and dust, so it is worth comin 
after. It is a placer I found and I worked 
her out alone and there is no more that I 
could find more than a Chinaman’s wages. 
The winetr this year shut down erly and the 
stremes froze so I could not get it out by 
canoe and it is too hevy to pack and I have 
no dogs. I cached it and came on felin’ prety 
sick and I struck this Indian and could not 
go any further. I will give him my gun and 
what I have to go out and post this to you 
if I diebut if I die he will get them anyhow 
but I have to take a chance and I guess he 
is a prety cultus Indian all right but it is the 
best I can do and his name is Simon Bee. 

Now if you get this letter you quit work 
right away and come west . . . (Here 
followed several undecipherable lines, pre- 
sumably directions.) . . up the Liard 
from the portag about fifteen days if you 
have two paddles to the canoe, and you kepe 
lookin for a red rock in the range of hills of 
the right hand side. It is a big patch of red 
and you can’t mis it. Then when you see 
that you kepe on for about a day till you 
come to a creek on the right. You go up 
this creek and you will have to leave your 
canoe and about the second day you will 
come to where it forks. Take the right fork 
and you will come to a beaver dam: The 
-ground isopen there and half a mile on you 
will see a face of rock straight up and down. 
Go there and you wil! find a spring at the 
foot of the rock and beside this spring you 
will find the gold sacked and cached under a 
pile of stones but you will have to have some 
one you can trust with you. You will find it 
easy. If you get this letter you will know I 
am dead for I am felin prety sick and so no 
more at present from your loving brother 

Joun Cross. 


The partners stared at each other 
above the ancient writing. 


“Well, Im durned!” said Skookum 
Bill. “You knowed this Closs, you say. 
And this here is genuwine, and not just 
another of them dreams?” 

“Johnny Claws was straight as a 
stretched string,” Dobbs affirmed. “If 
he says he’s got gold, he had it. A man 
ain’t going to write a letter like that un- 
less it’s so, or he’s crazy.” 

“Might be crazy,” Bill suggested. 
“Not that kind,” said Dobbs. 
bet this here Injun is Simon Bee.” 

“Sure!” Bill agreed. “There ain’t no 
trustin’ an Injun, nohow. And what 
he does when Claws dies he keeps his 
outfit and puts the letter in his med’cine 
bag along with the other junk. Brother 
James never does get to hear of it. 
Maybe Claws died sudden, . without 
telling the Injun. Of course, he 
couldn’t read, and he just stood pat on 
what he had, like the gun and other 
things. He don’t know nothin’ about 
the gold.” 

“That’s it,’ said Dobbs. “And this 
here, Bill, is our reward for castin’ 
bread upon the waters, like the Scrip- 
ture says. For if it ain’t that we’re 
tender-hearted enough to stop and 
smooth this redskin’s last hours with 
pills and sody—leastwise we would have 
if he hadn’t kicked in before we got 
around to it—we’d have overlodked this 
bet. Sev-en-ty thousand! Gosh!” And 
the old rascal grinned hungrily, and 
licked his lips. 

“Only we ain’t got it,” said Bill prac- 
tically. 

“But we will!’ Dobbs exclaimed. 
“You know that red-rock patch and the 
creek. Weve seen both a dozen times. 
Chances is the gold’s just where he 
cached it, waitin’ for us. Think of it, 
Bill! Think of a cache of stuff too 
heavy to pack! Just think of it!” 

“Pm thinkin’ of it, all right,’ Bull 
said. “I’m thinkin’ she’s a devil of a 
time since it was cached. And I’m 
thinkin’ this letter’s been wrote a long 
time, too.” 

“There ain’t nobody seen it,” Dobbs 
affirmed. “You know there ain’t no- 
body sees an Injun’s med’cine but him- 
self. He’d be afraid it’d lose its zip if 
he showed it round. Besides, he ain’t 
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invitin’ questions about what become of 
Johnny Claws, when he’s got his outfit. 
He surely keeps that to himself. This 
letter is the real goods, Bill, and I'll 
bet that gold is lyin’ right where Johnny 
Claws cached it.” 

And, in fact, that was the conclusion 
to which Skookum Bill himself came 
when they had talked the matter over 
from every conceivable standpoint. 
Dobbs put in character evidence as to 
old Johnny Claws. In respect of hon- 
esty and simplicity, he resembled the 
prospector of early fiction, and so was a 
very rare bird, indeed, and to be re- 
membered as such. Therefore, as he 
had written a letter, saying he had 
found gold, there was no room for 
doubt, according to Dobbs. The letter 
was not a crazy man’s. It was emi- 
nently sane, practical, and the directions 
contained in it were remarkable for par- 
ticularity. And then, if he had been 
crazy, he would in all probability have 
claimed the discovery of a veritable El 
Dorado, instead of a small, rich placer, 
which he had worked out. They sat 
late in the smoke of the fire, but this 
time they were heedless of the swarm- 
ing mosquitoes. 

“What are we going to do with the 
Injun?” Dobbs asked at last. 

“Do with him?” Bill echoed.: “What 
you want to do with him? Hes dead, 
ain’t he? Don’t want to pickle him, nor 
nothin’, do you?” 

“Nary pickle,’ Dobbs returned. “I 
was thinkin’ maybe we might plant 
him.” 

“Plant an Injun!” exclaimed Skoo- 
kum Bill, who was under no delusions 
as to the equality of man. “You'll play 
a solo if you do. If you was only 
drunk you’d be givin’ him a start-off 
with a prayer.” 

“Oh, well, I ain't partic’lar,” Dobbs 
responded. “I can let him go as he lies. 
Only it was so durn consid’rate of him 
-to die when he did, so we find Claws’ 
letter, that I figgered maybe there was 
somethin’ extry comin’ to him in the 
way of obs’quies. 
more stuck on buryin’ Injuns than what 
you be.” 

“TLookin’ at it that way, maybe it’s up 


Course, I ain’t no- 


to the lodge,” Skookum Bill admitted. 
“Tt ain’t right, though. It’s risky. For 
if he ain’t buried, and anybody finds 
him, it looks like a cinch he died alone, 
and that’s all right. But if we plant 
him, and some other Injun finds his 
canoe and things, it’s another cinch he 
never planted himself. However, we'll 
take a chance. It shan’t be said I laid 
down on even an Injun that done me 
a good turn. Maybe we have the luck 
to find a hole he'll fit into, where we 
won't have to do no more than to roll 
a rock or two.” 

And so, in the morning, they buried 
the mortal remains of what had been— 
presumably—Simon Bee; and, as a con- 
sequence, felt particularly virtuous. 
Which feeling was not mitigated by the 
fact that they had been lucky enough 
to find a six-foot crevice for a grave, 
so that all the labor involved was the 
lifting of the corpse and the shifting of 
a couple of bowlders. 

“There!” said old Dobbs, viewing 
their completed task with satisfaction. 
“Now he’s good till resurrection morn.” 

“Huh!” snorted Skookum Bill. “I 
dunno’s that resurrection play gives an 
Injun any action. I dunno why it 
should.” 

“He'll get it on the split into sheep 
and goats,’ Dobbs grinned irreverently. 
“An Injun’d orter be the goat, anyway. 
He’d orter be grateful to us. It ain’t 
every One would ’a’ gone to all this 
trouble.” 

Down the length of the Turnagain, 
and into the larger waters of the Liard, 
their speech and thoughts were confined 
to one topic—the cache of Johnny 
Claws. Dobbs started with conviction, 
and Hutchins ended with it. In fancy, 
they could see the sacks of dust and 
nuggets in the cache beneath the rock 
face beside the tonely little spring on 
the nameless creek. Neither possessed 
a particularly lively imagination; but, 
nevertheless, each could see himself lift- 
ing the rocks which lay above the rot- 
ting buckskin sacks, sifting the dust 
through his fingers, weighing the nug- 
gets with an appraising hand. 

It was like a beautiful dream; and 
the best of it was that when they meta- 
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phorically pinched themselves, it proved 
to be real. There was the letter. And 
Dobbs vouched for the reliability of 
Claws. The only doubt was whether 
the gold was still there. But the 
chances that it was not were almost nil. 
For there was- scarcely a chance that 
old Simon Bee could read, and other 
Indians were in like case. The land was 
vast and lonely, so that it was most im- 
probable that any one should have stum- 
bled on it by accident. 

And so Skookum Bill and old “Sam 

Dobbs, inside forty-eight hours, came 
to regard themselves as actual pos- 
sessors of the gold; from which it was 
only a step to the imaginary spending of 
it. 
_ Accepting old Johnny Claws’ estimate 
—which, according to Dobbs, was apt 
to be a very conservative one—there 
would be thirty-five thousand dollars 
apiece to spend. For the partners did 
not even consider the claims of brother 
James, and Lucy, and the children, 
wherever they were. As they looked at 
it, the gold was theirs by right of dis- 
covery, and they intended to get it and 
spend it in the good, old-fashioned 
way; which has sprinkled the northern 
frontier so plentifully with penniless, 
broken, aged adventurers, who have 
made at different times sufficient to pro- 
vide bountifully for their old age, and 
“blown” it with the improvidence of 
children. 

The visions that danced before the 
eyes of the partners were gorgeous and 
irridescent. Put upon a film, they 
might, perhaps, have passed the censor 
in certain cities mentioned in, the Old 
Testament—had censors or “movies” 
flourished in those days—but modern 
society would have frowned upon them 
for good and sufficient reasons. Skoo- 
kum Bill’s pastoral suggestion of a 
country house, with trotting horses, 
dogs, hens, and a wife or two, somehow 
receded into the remote background. 
The gold was in the nature of a wind- 
fall, a bonus; in fact, found money. And 
surely a man was entitled to a little fun 
out of it before settling down. Any- 
way, it might not be enough to support 
such an establishment in proper style 


As for old Dobbs, he never wavered in 
his original intention of a high old 
time; he n.erely added a mental rider 
to the effect that, as luck seemed to be 
coming toward him at last, it might not 
be necessary to blow out his brains 
when the money came to an end. Under 
the spell of these visions, rough water 
smoothed itself, toil was easier, sleep 
the sweeter ; and, finally, the torment of 
the flies merely a discomfort to be 
borne with philosophical equanimity. 

“When we get- our hooks on this 
dust,” said Skookum Bill, “speakin’ 
pers’nally, me, I ain’t goin’ to start a 
time in no one-horse, one-saloon dump 
in this country. I’m goin’ out. And 
when I hit the outside, the band will 
begin to play, and not before. I'll have, 
maybe, a week of high life, just to 
loosen the kinks out of my system, and 
line up my insides with somethin’ be- 
sides dough and beans; and get to know 
the taste of white man’s licker, and a 
two-bit cigar that’s worth two bits, and 
sorter use my eyes to the sight of a 
country that looks as if God had some- 
thin’ to do with makin’ it. A quiet, 
gen’lemanly, little time like that’s com- 
in’ to me. And then I'll lock myself 
down to maybe a dozen drinks a day till 
I see what I’m goin’ to do. And I won’t 
run into no deadfalls, nor buck no 
wheels nor layouts for more’n enough 
to be sociable. A couple of thousand or 
so orter see me through that week.” 

“I’ve heard you say a strike wasn’t 
no good but to blow,’ commented 
Dobbs, somewhat surprised at this care- 
ful arrangement of the future. 

“There’s diff’rent ways of blowin’, 
his partner returned sagely. “And like- 
ly there’s new ones since either of us 
was out. Show me somethin’ new, and 
TIl sure go up against it. Only thing I 
want is a run for my money. But I 
don’t aim to blow her in a bunch this 
time on games that’s older’n this river, 
and a durned sight crookeder.” 

Which was an excellent resolve; so 
excellent, in fact, and so much at vari- 
ance with his former practice, that Bill 
felt highly virtuous, and inclined to put 
on airs over his partner, who wisely re- 
frained from like announcements. 
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The pleasures of anticipation are said 
to exceed those of realization, but as to 
that it is not here necessary to offer an 
opinion. The material thing is the 
tendency of mankind to discount the 
future, to mortgage it for what it will 
carry, to count our chickens before they 
are hatched, to spend money before it 
is earned—in fine, to celebrate a victory 
in advance. Into this pitfall Skookum 
Bill and old Sam Dobbs fell with a 
crash. 

If, upon reaching Liard Portage, they 

_had conducted themselves with discre- 
tion, bought flour, and pork, and soda, 
and matches, and tobacco, and similar 
necessaries only, and headed up the 
Liard again several things which subse- 
quently happened would not have oc- 
curred at all. But when two men have 
spent six weeks or so in a fly-plagued 
wilderness, and emerged from it into 
an outpost of civilization, heirs apparent 
to seventy thousand dollars in gold, hu- 
man nature, being what it is, gets upon 
its feet and demands recognition. 
Which is what happened in this case. 

Skookum Bill and old Sam considered 
themselves entitled by right and usage 
to a few drinks; and a few drinks for 
men just out of the hills are apt to be 
equivalent to one drunk. In this case, 
they were equivalent to two drunks, the 
drunks aforesaid at the end of a couple 
of hours being Sam and Bill.-This was 
more or less unintentional. But if they 
had discussed the matter they would 
not have seen any harm in it, for the 
very good reason that the secret of the 
gold was theirs alone, and if it had lain 
in safe concealment for years, it might 
lie a little longer. In other words, there 
was no hurry apart from their desire to 
reduce the gold to actual possession. 
And that was their own business. 

But there was said to be a radical dif- 
ference between a certain historical 
King Philip drunk and the same King 
Philip sober., And the like difference 
obtained in Skookum Bill and old Sam, 
who had never heard of that monarch, 
and put forward no claims to royal at- 
tributes. Sober, they were discretion 
itself. Drunk, they were very much 
lords of creation dropping mysterious 


hints of good fortune, indulging in im- 
prudent, mutual congratulations vague 
enough, but apt to attract the attention 
of third persons. And, in fact, they at- 
tracted the earnest attention of two gen- 
tlemen known respectively as Felix 
Aubichon and Pete O’Hara. 

Like the partners, Aubichon and 
O’Hara were victims of prospectors’ 
fever, and their’ general characteristics 
were much the same, as was their luck, 
which had been dead against them. 
Only, they were almost through cele- 
brating their ill fortune, and conse- 
quently their systems had developed a 
certain tolerance for alcohol, so that it 
took four or five times more of it to 
make them drunk than it had taken a 
week before; a fact which is doubtless 
susceptible of scientific explanation. 
And so, while Skookum Bill and old 
Sam took an edge very fast, Aubichon 
and O’Hara, languidly drinking with 
them, remained perfectly sober. And 
soon, as has been pointed out, the man- 
ner of the partners attracted their 
earnest attention. 

“By gar!” said Aubichon. “W’at you 
tink, Pete? I got de honch dose feller 
strike somet’ing, me!” He was a bow- 
legged, thickset, swarthy, curly-headed 
descendant of voyageurs; he weighed 
two hundred and ten pounds without an 
ounce of fat, and he was as thoroughly 
at home in the wilderness as a wild ani- 
mal on its range. 

“I was thinkin’ that meself,” O’Hara 
replied thoughtfully, nursing a lank, 
ragged leg in the crook of a pair of 
muscular arms. He was long and 
lean, of race-horse build, which belied 
a strength almo&t equal to Aubichon’s, 
“Only, they’re broke, Felix, or nigh 
broke. I heard them meself givin’ Mc- 
Nicol a stand-off for a grubstake.” 

“Mebbe so,” Aubichon replied. “All 
de same, I tink dey strike somet’ing. 
Mebbe, if dey get good an’ dronk, we 
find out more, hey ?” 

“Worth tryin’,’ O’Hara agreed. 
“They're feelin’ too chipper for men 
that’s flat busted, an’ nawthin’ in sight. 
We'll stick around their camp for a lit- 
tle, annyway.” 

Because there was no saloon, Bill and 
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Sam bought liquor to the full of a tin 
pail, and consumed it in their- tem- 
porary camp, where any white man was 
welcome to sit down and drink whatever 
his capacity called for. And as this 
liquor had apparently been turned out 
by a manufacturer of the allopathic 
school, it was much over proof and ex- 
ceedingly tricky stuff to imbibe in 
quantity. 

Bill and Sam, suffering from over- 
confidence as well as from thirst, im- 
bibed it in quantity, and speedily in- 
clined to the belief that they had the 
world by the tail. And they shortly 
reached the affectionate-confidential 
stage as to each other. Or it might be 
more correct to say that when Bill ar- 
rived at ity Dobbs had already passed it, 
and was well on toward that of self- 
commiseration. 

“Poor ol’ Sam!” said Bill. “Poor ol’ 
bald-headed cuss, the best durn partner 
a man ever had. Been in hard luck all 
his life, ain’t you, Sam? Sure you have. 
But things allus takes a turn, and you 
an’ me is due to hit the outside. We 
know, don’t we, ol’ sport? You an’ 
me’s seen tough times together, an’ we'll 
hit her up together to make up for it 
when we get outside. What’s mine’s 
yourn, You bet! Have ‘nother lil 
snort, boys. She’s only common poison, 
but any port’s good in a storm. Before 
long me ’n’ Sam'll be drinkin’ better—if 
we have luck. Good ol’ Sam! He’s ol’, 
an’ busted up, and broke down, an’ he 
deserves to be on velvet now, an’ ever- 
lastin’. ’*S ho, Sam!” 

“°S ho, Bill!” Sam,responded, tip- 
ping a tin cup. tes luc k in you-know- 
what! I ain't tited thai way I ort to of, 
but I ain’t had the chance. Seems like 
the world’s been agin’ me. An’ I had 
a Christian home, an’ my ol’ man uster 
lick me Sat’day nights f’r to chas’en my 
spirits proper over Sunday. I was 
brung up right, an’ I ain’t been a credit 
to it a-tall. I’m a miser’ble r’pentant 
sinner, fleein’ from the wrath to come. 
You wanna change your ways, Bill, 
while you got the chance. ’S f’r you, 
Aubichon, you’re French, an’ I dunno’s 
it matters about you, anyway. ’N’ Pete 
O’Hara, he’s a cultus prop’sition, too. 


He’s Irish, ’n’ a papish, ’n’ a idolater, 
’n’ a tough nut. You're a gen’ration of 
vipers, boys, an’ I’m awful sorry for 
you, but what’s the use? Cert’nly you 
can’t expect no diffrent from what 
you'll get. Me an’ Bill, we're goin’ to 
the outside. That is, maybe we be. Jus’ 
for li'l trip. Jus’ gotta make lil’ trip 
first. Jus’ lil’ trip. May be all right. 
May be all wrong. Can't tell. Can’t 
tell nothin’. World’s all fleetin’ show. 
I been watchin’ her a long time. I’m an 
ol’ man, boys, an’ I’ve had it tough— 
awful tough.” And the old rascal wept . 
in self-pity. 

“He ain’t jus’ r’sponsible, boys,” said 
Bill, regarding his partner with moist 
eyes. “Hada hard trip. Sorter shook 
up. Brace up, Sam, ol’ sport, there’s 
a good time cémin’.” 

“Sure, sure!” Aubichon agreed 
craftily. “Some tam you strike heem 
reech.. Some tam I strike heem. You'll 
be prospec’ on dat Turnagain, hey? 
W’at she'll look lak?” 

“Like hell,” Skookum Bill replied 
truthfully. “Don’t waste no time on 
that country.” 

“Where are ye thinkin’ of headin’ for 
next?” asked O’Hara, ably seconding 
his partner’s lead. 

“Nowhere’s, ” Bill answered. “Me 
an’ Sam, we’re due for a lil’ rest. We 
may go somewhere’s after a while, 
b’fore we go out. But I ain’t tellin’ 
where.” He winked solemnly at -his 
interlocutor. “Maybe we got an idea— 
me an’ Sam—an’ then again maybe we 
ain’t. She’s a big country, an’ she’s 
wide open. Go—hic!—go after her 
yourself.” 

“Ah, were all old-timers together,” 
wheedled O’Hara. “Old-timers—that’s 
us. We share the good and the bad. If 
I was to make a good strike, now— 
more nor I needed meself—who would 
I give the tip to so’s he could get on 
the ground before the rush? „ Why, to 
another old-timer, to be sure.’ 

Sorrento: Hara,” said Dobbs tear- 
fully. “F’r an Irishman you gotta good 
heart. Do’s you’d be done by. Sure! 
’S Golden Rule. Learnt it m’self when 
I’m a kid. Ain’t heard it f’r a long 
time, but’s right, ’s dead right. Pete 
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O'Hara, th’ genrous mick! ’S promise, 
Pete. You lemme know when you 
strike it.” 7 

“I will that,” O’Hara promised heart- 
ily, cursing him internally. “For why 
should we not stand together? And ’tis 
a poor rule that won’t work both ways, 
boys. If me or Aubichon strikes it, we 
let you in; and if you strike it, you 
give me and Felix a chance.” 

“They don’t make ’em no whiter’n 
you, Pete,’ Dobbs responded. “Gen’- 
rous, ’n’ fair, ’n’ square. Jus’ warms m’ 
ol’ heart to talk.to you. You hear ’m, 
Bill? Him an’ Aubichon’s goin’ to 
share strike with poor ol’ Sam. Don’t 
lose no time, Pete. Have ‘nother lil’ 
drink, ’n’ then go ’n’ find dirt runs mil- 
lions to pan. Me ’n’ Bill’ll wait ’n’ see 
what luck you have.” 

O’Hara, swearing to himself, tried a 
direct frontal attack. 

“Now, here, Bill,” said he, “if ye’ve 
got annything, why not let me an’ Felix 
in on it? We ain't hogs, him and me, 
and you ain't, either. The pick of it you 
take, of course, and leave us the leav- 
ins. Were all old-timers and good 
friends, and it’s hard luck we’ve played 
in, while pilgrims, and Swedes, and the 
likes has the good.” 

“Sure!” Aubichon put in loyally. 
“De ol’-timer, bagosh, he should stand 
by heemself.” 

But Skookum Bill, though in the con- 
fidential stage, was by no means drunk 
enough to impart definite information. 
He closed one eye, and through the 
other regarded them with a knowing 
leer. 

“Nothin’ doin’, he replied. “Sam, 
he’s drunk. Don’t mind him. Me, I’m 
sober—stric’ly sober. She’s big coun- 
try, boys, Go ’n’ help yourselves.” 

Which was the sum of the verbal in- 
formation obtained by Aubichon and 
O’Hara; although being stanch dogs on 
a scent, they stayed with it for some 
time. Old Dobbs, after a period of 
weeping over a misspent life, collapsed 
entirely. But Skookum Bill, being 
younger as well as of harder material, 
merely became morose and surly. With 
the display of these storm signals, 
Aubichon and O’Hara judged it pru- 


dent to withdraw. Whereupon Skoo- 
kum Bill pursued them with defiant 
yells and challenges to combat. After- 
ward he deluged his long-suffering in- 
terior with the remainder of. the tin 
pail’s contents, and promptly entered a 
state of coma. 

It was late the next day when the 
partners definitely shook themselves to- 
gether, and regarded each other and the 
sun with bloodshot eyes. 

“Reckon we must have been drunk!” 
said old Dobbs in the tone of one who 
makes an original discovery. His part- 
ner merely grunted, and the elder man, 
investigating the tin pail, shook his 
head. “Durn it! There ain’t even the 
smell left,” he announced. 

“Well, s’pose there ain’t, you had 
all you could hold,’ growled Bill. 
“Aubichon and O’Hara’s both hogs. 
Get busy and rustle some grub.” 

And Dobbs shuddered. 

“I wisht I was young like you,” he 
said wistfully. But nevertheless he 
raked some dry sticks together, and set 
the coffee to boil; while Bill, stripping, 
plunged into the river, after which he 
proceeded to make a hearty, if solitary, 
meal. 

Subsequently yielding to a feeling of 
languor, they lay down in the shade 
and went to sleep; and did not awaken 
till late in the afternoon. 

“Well, a day’s rest was comin’ to us,” 
said Bill. “And to-morrow we'll hike 
out for old Johnny Claws’ cache. Next 
time we get drunk it'll be where we can 
get all the trimmin’s with it.” 

“We ort to find that cache easy,” said 
Dobbs. “Give a pilgrim, even, that let- 
ter, and he couldn’t miss it.” 

“No more he could,” Bill concurred. 
“This here Claws was sure a thoughtful 
rooster.” 

Dobbs, who was the custodian of the 
letter in question, put his hand into his 
pocket, and, with a slightly surprised 
look, put it into another pocket, in which 
he groped with a growing expression of 
uneasiness. 

“Look-a-here, Bill,*> he said; “course 
I was drunk, but all the same it ain’t 
right for you to play tricks on a part- 
ner. 
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“Tricks!” Skookum Bill responded. 
“I ain't played no tricks on you. What 
you gettin’ at?” 

“Johnny Claws’ letter,’ Dobbs ex- 
plained. “I had it in my pocket, and it 
ain’t there now.” 

“What!” his partner shouted. “Look 
again !” 

Dobbs looked again, turning his pock- 
ets inside out, but without result. 
“Maybe it sorter fell out on the 
ground,” he suggested hopefully. But 
a hurried search of the camping spot 
seemed to negative this theory also. 
“Well, durn me!” he said. “I had it 
when we was sittin’ here last night. I 
reached in and felt it last thing before 
I got too drunk.” 

“You ain’t fit to be trusted with 
nothin’, you drunken old stiff!” his part- 
ner exploded wrathfully. 

“You was drunk, too,’ Dobbs stated 
defensively. 

“I wasn’t packin’ the letter, was I?” 
said Bill, in rebuttal. “Go and lose it 
when it tells just where the cache is! If 
you wasn’t so old, I'd whale the very 
Joe out’n you!” 

But recriminations led nowhere. The 
letter was gone; but it was not the loss 
itself which worried them, for they 
knew its contents—as to the where- 
abouts of the cache at least—by heart. 
The danger was that some white man 
might find and read it. And, with the 
thought, a sudden suspicion gripped 
them. : 

“Say,” said Dobbs, “I was pretty 
drunk—but wasn’t them two  fellers, 
Aubichon and O’Hara, askin’ a lot of 
questions ?” 

Bill’s recollection was somewhat hazy, 
but it agreed with his partner’s. And it 
included a faint remembrance of being 
subjected to the pumping process. 

“I didn’t tell them nothin’,’ he de- 
clared. “I. just told O’Hara it was a 
big country, and to go and help him- 
self.” 

“Its them,” said Dobbs, with convic- 
tion. “They come back and rolled me 
for that letter when we was both dead 
to the world!” 

Without a word, Skookum Bill 
picked up his rifle and threw a shell into 


the chamber with a savage jerk of the 
action, red sparks beginning to glow in 
his eyes. Old Dobbs did likewise, lick- 
ing his lips. 

“Come on,” said the big man briefly. 

But they did not find Aubichon and 
O’Hara, who had been camped farther 
down the river, their tent, or canoe. No 
one had witnessed their going. They 
had vanished some\ time before dawn. 
Since it was known that they had pur- 
chased supplies a day or two before, 
there was nothing remarkable in this 
circumstance by itself. But, taken in 
conjunction with their questions, and 
the disappearance of the letter, it 
amounted in the minds of the partners 
to proof of guilt. 

“We can catch ’em,” said Bill. “We 
gotta have grub, though. We orter be 
in the canoe in an hour.” 


ITI, 


But, as it happened, McNicol, of the 
store, had chosen that afternoon to go 
about his own affairs elsewhere; and 
the store itself was closed. Bill raged. 
He was an expert canoeman, as was 
Dobbs, and he was as nearly tireless as 
it is given the human frame to be; but 
at that Aubichon was his superior in a 
canoe, and O’Hara almost his equal; 
and both of the latter had a margin on 
Dobbs, whom the years had robbed of 
much of his drive and elasticity, though 
allowing him to retain his staying 
powers. Therefore, fifteen or twenty 
hours was a terrific handicap to over- 
come. It could not be done by sheer 
speed. It must be accomplished by 
longer hours, by continued plugging, by 
dogged persistence and endurance, by 
defiance of fatigue. And so every hour 
by which the handicap was increased 
meant much upon the long trail, where 
even minutes of rest and sleep would 
be at a premium. 

Since supplies could not be obtained 
elsewhere, they were forced to wait. 
And McNicol, returning after dark, 
found two maniacs with a gunny sack, 
who crammed it with food and tobacco, 
and vanished swiftly into the night. 

The rest of their outfit was already 
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in the canoe, and they stepped in and 
picked up the paddles. 

“Well,” said Bill, “here goes to catch 
‘em or bust, Sam!” 

“Tl stay with it while I can pull a 
paddle,” said Dobbs grimly. 

They slid gently out into the stream 
with smooth, easy strokes, effortless, 
apparently, but which nevertheless shot 
the slim sixteen-foot basswood through 
the water at a surprising rate. At the 
beginning of the long chase, they had 
no intention of exhausting themselves. 
Hard paddling was the very thing most 
to be avoided. All night they swung 
their bodies rhythmically against the 
paddles, exchanging scarcely a word. 
With the sunrise they went ashore, 
breakfasted, and stretched themselves 
on the sun-warmed sand for a brief 
smoke before resuming their toil. 

“They got about twenty hours or bet- 
ter jump on us,” Skookum Bill observed 
thoughtfully. “And Aubichon is a ter- 
ror in a canoe.” 

“Born in one—with a paddle in his 
hand,” Dobbs agreed. ‘“O’Hara’s good, 
too. She’s long hours, Bill. Wisht I 
was twenty years younger—but I’m 
tough.” 

“Sure!” his partner agreed. “You’re 
all right. I was just sorter linin’ things 
up. They'll have what we'll do doped 
out pretty well. Course, they’re en- 
titled to spose we know they got the 
letter. Givin’ themselves the worst they 
can, they'll figger they got about twelve 
hours’ lead, and act accordin’, Durn 
McNicol. We lost a lot of time on him. 
So with just twelve hours to go on, as 
they think, they’ll be hittin’ her up to 
beat the cars to stretch it into twenty- 
four or better. And they know this 
water, and what two men ort to cover 
in a day. They know we aint got 
nothing on them when it comes to pad- 


dlin’. So our only system is to work 
longer hours. And they'll know that, 
too.” 


” 


. “Only way,” Dobbs agreed sadly. 
“They ll know we'll remember what the 
letter says, too. Maybe they'll bust a 
paddle, or dump, or somethin’.” 

“And maybe we will,” his partner 
pointed out. - 


Dobbs swore. “Im an old man, 
Bill,” said he, “and, I sure want half of 
that gold. We split it, and no other 
splits go.” 

“You bet they don’t,’ Bill agreed, 
with energy. ‘Way I look at it, that 
gold’s ours.” 

“Well, then,” said Dobbs, “‘s’pose we 
do overhaul ’em?” 

“Throw a gun on ’em, bust their 
canoe to kindlin’s, and leave ’em,” Bill 
answered promptly. 

“S’pose we don’t catch ’em till the last 
lap—when they’ve quit the river? 
S’pose we run in on ’em right at the 
cache ?” 

“Well, spose we do.” Skookum 
Bill’s brows drew together in a sinister 
scowl. “The gold’s ours, aint it? 
They’re the same as jumpin’ a claim, 
ain’t they? What more do you want? 
We ain’t in this to weaken on a show- 
down.” 

Which was quite definite and satis- 
factory to Dobbs; and put into plain 
English meant that in the final arbitra- 
ment the contents of Johnny Claws’ 
cache would go to the survivors, 

That day they made good progress, 
in spite of the previous night’s work. 
In the dark it had been merely a case 
of plugging upstream; but with the 
light they saved effort, cunningly taking 
advantage of eddies and slack water 
under the banks, putting into practice 
all the devices by which the expert 
canoeman conserves his strength and 
covers the maximum of distance with 
the minimum of exertion. 

It meant added miles in a day. But 
Dobbs, as he twisted the nose of the 
canoe into a swirl that drew them up- 
stream for twenty yards or so, had the 
uncomfortable knowledge that a few 
hours before O’Hara had done the same 
thing; and Skookum Bill, in the stern, 
driving the canoe across a piece of swift 
water with mighty strokes of the paddle 
toward the eddy, knew that he was but 
duplicating the action of Aubichon. 

In the afternoon they found the 
blackened remains of a fire close to the 
water’s edge, and footprints of two 
men. 

“Aubichon!”” Skookum 


Bill an- 


{ 
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nounced, bending over a huge moccasin 
track. “He's got a foot like a paw— 
broader’n it is long. I’ve heard tell his 
toes is webbed. So it’s them, all right.” 

At dark they went ashore, ate, and 
slept; but before the faint dawn they 
were on the river again. 

And the days that followed were but 
replicas of the first, diversified only by 
the weather, or faster or slower water. 
The monotony of the chase was deadly, 
maddening. Always it was the same 
dip and swish of the paddle, the same 
stiff-armed body thrust against it, the 
same momentary impulse of the craft, 
and the same check as the momentum 
was lost against the current. 

They saw nothing of the mighty pano- 
rama of water, hill, and forest cease- 
lessly unfolding before them. The dim 
purples of the mountains, the tints of 
dawn and sunset were lost to their un- 
heeding eyes. But these things were 
old stories to them, failing to appeal. 

With the long hours came leg and 
shoulder cramps. The elasticity was 
drawn from the overdriven sets of 
muscles, so that they kinked and knot- 
ted. Spasms of pain or cold numbness 
ran from collar bone to shoulder blade; 
knees became centers of torment; backs 
ached dully, racked with the ceaseless, 
swinging thrust. 

Neither carried superfluous flesh at 
the start; but now they grew gaunt, red- 
eyed from lack of sleep and constant 
staring at the crinkling water. When 
they went ashore, old Dobbs found it 
difficult to straighten his stiffened 
knees, getting to his feet with much 
pain and horrible curses, and a hand 
pressed into the small of his back. 


Skookum Bill, twenty years younger, » 


suffered less in this respect, but was 
equally tired because he was endeavor- 
ing by extra exertion to overcome the 
handicap of his partner’s years. 

As the days passed, with their un- 
remitting toil, they became ill-tempered, 
ready to explode at trifles. A gust of 
wind in combination with a sudden 
swirl of current swinging the canoe’s 
nose momentarily from its course, 
would bring a string of furious oaths 
from Skookum Bill... And old Sam 


would snarl back at him over his shoul- 
der in language to match it. But for 
the most part, when anything went 
wrong, they cursed Aubichon and 
O’Hara, who had turned what had 
promised to be a mere pleasure trip into 
a heartbreaking handicap. 

If they were gaining on the latter 
pair, they had no means of knowing it. 
Now and then they found their camps, 
and the ashes of dead fires. Once Bill 
declared these to be warm, and they 
were encouraged. But the next were 
undoubtedly cold. No matter how hard 
and long they worked, the pair ahead 
seemed to keep their distance. They 
met no travelers from whom they might 
obtain information. The river seemed 
deserted, save for themselves and their 
quarry. And so the days passed. 

But with the toil, Johnny Claws’ cache 
became an obsession. Their dreams 
were troubled with it; it occupied their 
thoughts by day as they kept up their 
mechanical stroke. It persisted as sub- 
consciously as the ache of their muscles. 
Their determination to have it for 
themselves at all costs hardened as the 
days went by. To shoot Aubichon and 
O’Hara now seemed merely an incident 
to be pleasurably anticipated, rather 
than otherwise ; for then they could take 
their time. 

“It’s comin’ to them,” Skookum Bill 
declared. “I’m sure playin’ this hand 
the limit.” 

“There ain’t no limit for me,” said 
old Dobbs. “I’m too old to lose this 
stake. I don’t stop at nothin’, nor for 
nothin’,” 

“Nor me,” Bill agreed. “Nothin’ 
stops me but lead. If my own brother 
was lyin’ sick on the bank there, he’d 
have to worry along by his lone till I got 
back.” 

“Well,” said Dobbs; “I wisht we was 
through trackin’ up them rapids. And 
the portage, too.” . 

“Tt'll be a change from paddlin’ any- 
how,” his partner returned. 

Dobbs referred to a strip of bad 
water too fast for paddle or pole. Up 
this it would be necessary to “track,” 
that is, to tow the canoe by a line; and 
as the shore was rugged, and the banks 
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mostly covered with brush, it meant 
wading and stumbling often waist-deep 
in swift, cold current. To Bill, whose 
joints were still supple, it was merely 
another discomfort in prospect; but to 
old Dobbs it meant possible torture in 
after consequences. 

With the rapids a short distance 
ahead, they came upon the wreck of a 
canoe lying where an eddy had drawn 
it into a brush pile by the bank. And 
for a moment hope surged up in them 
that it might be the craft of Aubichon 
and O’Hara. A broken line or a stum- 
ble in tracking might accomplish it. In 
which event the two would be afoot in 
the wilderness, and it would behoove 
the partners to be very careful lest they 
be held up from the bank. 

But inspection showed that the canoe 
was not Aubichon’s. It was a rotten, 
old craft, and one side was stove in. It 
might have been lying there for months 
or hours. There was no means of 
knowing. : 

“Stove in them rapids, I guess,” said 
Bill, picking up his paddle after a brief 
inspection. “Well, it don’t cut no ice 
with us, long’s it ain’t Aubichon’s. Lets 
get a move.” 

Soon they came within earshot of the 
rapids. The dull rumble and growl of 
them filled the still air. The current 
became swifter, and the two labored 
against it, putting all their strength into 
the paddles, taking advantage of every 
eddy and cross-current. 

Hugging ihe shore, they were 
crossing a little, sandy-floored eddy, 
when Dobbs, from the bow, uttered a 
startled exclamation, and almost let fall 
his paddle. 

“Holy smoke! Bill, looka there!” he 
cried, and pointed down into the water. 

There, on the clean, yellow sands, in 
little more than three feet of water, lay 
the bodies of a man and a woman. The 
woman’s arms clasped the man around 
the body, pinioning: his left arm, and 
their lower limbs seemed intertwined. 
Even the expression of their faces 
could be discerned through the pellucid 
water. 
oe an oath, Skookum Bill held the 
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canoe momentarily against the current 
with slow paddle thrusts. 

“Belonged to that canoe, I'll bet,” said 
he. “Man looks like a Swede. Wom- 
an’s white, too. Strangers, comin’ down 
from somewheres. Lined the canoe 
down the first bit o’ rapids, I s’pose, got 
into the smooth, and tried to run the 
next, and got dumped. He grabs for 
the woman and she grabs for him like 
they always do—and it’s harps for two. 
Mebbe neither could swim. She’s a bad 
bit o’ water, anyway. What the blazes 
does a man want to bring a woman into 
a country like this for? What the 
blazes does he want to shoot a rapid 
with her for? A klootch is diff’rent; 
but a white woman—they ain’t got no 
business in a canoe at all. Well, that’s 
all there is to it. Hit her up, Sam!” 

“Leave ’em in the river?” queried old 
Dobbs. 

“Sure!” Bill replied. “What you so 
stuck on buryin’ folks for? We'd lose 
hours on the job—hours, I tell you. 
And what good would it be to anybody? 
They'd be just as dead under ground, 
and the wolves’d get ’em, anyway.” 

“Well, that’s so,” Dobbs agreed. 
“That’s right enough. Only she’s a 
white woman!” 

And Bill exploded wrathfully: 

“S’pose she is? She’s dead, ain't 
she? We can’t help her none. Don’t 
you know’ what hours—yes, and min- 
utes—tmeans to us? Want them fellers 
to beat us to the cache and lift it? 
What do you s’pose I’ve been pad- 
dlin’ the heart out of me for, you 
durn, old stiff? So help me, Sam, I 
don’t stop for nothin’, nor no one, liv- 
in’ nor dead!” And he added an il- 
lustration so thoroughly blasphemous 
that even the hardened old sinner in 
the bow almost shuddered as he picked 
up his paddle and swirled the water 
above the drowned man and woman. 

“Come on, then,’ he responded. 
“There’s lots of dead folks in the world, 
and durn few gold caches. Let her 
went, Bill. I guess you’re right.” 

They started with fierce, digging 
strokes to regain their lost way, grudg- 
ing even the momentary delay. The 
canoe climbed the current steadily be- 
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fore their dogged thrusts. The rum- 
ble of the rapids grew louder and closer 
at hand. They drew in closer to the 
bank, and picked up their poles, which 
they kept for fast, shallow water. Bill 
rose to his feet in the stern of the canoe 
for greater effectiveness, for he was 
sure of foot, and as skilled in balance 
as a slack-wire performer. 

As he set his pole against the bot- 
tom, he caught sight of a small object 
upon the shore, some fifty yards ahead. 
Holding the canoe, he stared at it. ` 

“What the blazes is that there by 
them saskatoons?” he demanded. “Por- 
kypine, or bear cub, or what?” 

obbs strained his old eyes in the di- 
rection indicated. The object stirred, 
rolled over, and seemed to strike feebly 
at the air. . 

“Durned if I know,” he said. “Durn 
funny! Why, it looks to me like it had 
clothes on!” 

“By gosh!” cried Skookum Bill from 
his greater elevation; “it has clothes, 
sure. By the holy! Sam, it’s a kid!” 
And as he spoke the canoe quivered to 
the mighty thrust of his pole. 

“Sure’s you're born,” Sam agreed, 
and thrust furiously also. 

As the nose of the canoe took the 
shore, old Dobbs sprang out, strange 
to say, without the least preliminary 
limbering of his stiffened joints. 

“A kid!” he cried. “And, oh! Holy 
Christopher, Bill, see the shape he’s in, 
with them flies!” 

The foundling was a child apparently 
three or four years of age, well grown 
and fair-haired. Its face and hands 
were swollen and blood-smeared from 
the stings of myriads of venomous in- 
sects. It wailed feebly and disconsolate- 
ly, a broken-hearted, lonely plaint—the 
cry of a feeble life protesting against 
what it could not combai. And the 
cry went straight to the toughened 
hearts of Skookum Bill Hutchins and 
old Sam Dobbs, who reverenced few 
things, and had broken most laws, hu- 
man and divine. 

“Fatin’ him -alive!’’ cried Bill, and 
gathered the child into his huge arms. 
“He’s darn near all in, right now! Poor 
little cuss. Bet he’s starvin’, too. Cut 


off a hunk of that cold sowbelly for 
him to suck at while I wash off his 
face.” 

He stripped the child in the warm 
sunshine, and sponged him from head 
to foot with the handkerchief he wore 
about his neck, cursing the flies mean- 
while. 

“Nothin’ but one big bite!’ he de- 
clared. “I wisht we had some dope to 
rub onto him. See if there ain’t some 
clay in that bank to take the p’ison 
out’n the stings!” 

They applied the wet clay, plastering 
the bites liberally; and old Sam rolled 
the child in a tattered spare shirt of 
his own. He sucked at the bacon rind 
feebly, but dropped it and refused to 
take it in his hand again. 

“Ain’t what he wants,’ Sam com- 
mented. “He’s got to have a stew or 
soft stuff. Ought to be a bird, or a rab- 
bit, or somethin’ handy. And we sorter 
need a spell before tacklin’ them rap- 
ids.” He regarded his partner with 
some doubt as he put forward the sug- 
gestion. 

“Gimme my rifle out’n the canoe, and 
I'll go and get somethin’,’ said Bill. 
“Vou rustle a fire and hot water, and 
try him on a bit o’ bannock. He may 
down that.” 

He was back in fifteen minutes with 
a grouse and a rabbit, sadly shattered 
by the high-powered bullets. He ripped 
off fur and feathers with expedition, 
and threw the meat into the water al- 
ready beginning to bubble in the tin 
pail, and added a bacon rind for gen- 
eral effect. i 

“I spose,” said Sam, as they squat- 
ted before the fire, “he belongs to them 
drowned ‘folks back there?” 

“Sure!” Bill replied. “But what 
beats me is how he managed to make 
the riffle. Seems like the woman’d be 
holdin’ onto him, comin’ down fast 
water in a canoe. Even if she wasn’t, 
he’d be the first thing she’d grab if any- 
thing happened.” 

“Looks that way,” Sam agreed. “She 
might have slung him ashore somehow. 
Reckon a cog slipped somewheres—and 
lucky for the kid. It’s a worder a 
lynx, or a wolf, or a lion don’t get him. 
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He must have been here alone with- 
out grub for a couple of days, anyway. 
It’s funny Aubichon and O’Hara don’t 
see him.” 

“Might not have been right on the 
shore,” Bill observed. “Maybe he sor- 
ter toddled back into the bushes. Even 
them two—and they’re sure cultus— 
wouldn’t pass up a kid.” 

“I wisht they’d found him—’stead of 
us,” Sam remarked. “What in thun- 
der are we going to do with him, Bill?” 
And Skookum Bill, who had been ask- 
ing himself that very question without 
any satisfactory answer, scowled fero- 
ciously. 

“Ask me somethin’ easy. Soon’s we 
get some grub inside him we'll put him 
in the canoe. He ain’t no weight. If 
we can make to where that creek comes 
in, PII leave you and him, and play a 
lone hand. I guess I’m able for them 
two ducks. And if I ain’t—well, I’ll bet 
one of them won’t be in no shape to 
pack out what’s in the cache, anyway!” 

Sam nodded silently. He knew no 
better plan. And he knew that his part- 
ner was making no empty boast. When 
the stew was done, they fed the child. 
Or, rather, they endeavored to feed him. 
He would eat but little. His skin was 
dry and hot, and he tossed and cried 
fretfully. He could not, or would not, 
talk. The partners regarded him and 
each other in growing consternation. 

“Seems like somethin’ hurts him 
somewhere’s, said Bill. “D’you s’pose 
he’s got that colicky infantum?” 

“Bill,” said old Sam solemnly, “that 
kid is sick. He’s had too hard a racket.” 

Bill was silent. 

“Too hard a racket,” old Sam pur- 
sued. “Bill, he couldn’t stand what we 
was thinkin’ of !” 

Bill swore despondently and help- 
lessly. 

“Its awful tough luck!” the elder 
man continued, after a pregnant pause. 
“Tt sure is!” the younger agreed. 

“T’m older’n you be,” said Sam. “I’m 
an old dog, on mighty nigh my last trail. 
Like enough, this is my last chance to 
make a stake. But if we was to pack 
the kid along, and he was to die some- 
wheres in this God-forsaken country, 


even if we got the gold, I dunno’s it’d be 
worth it to me. I dunno’s it would. 
And I’m about as hard as they make 
“em, too. That’s how I look at it, Bill.” 

Bill muttered unintelligibly. 

“When it comes to gamblin’ a kid’s 
life, I have to quit,” said Sam. “Stakes 
is too high for me. I’m raised out.” 

Skookum Bill looked down from his 
height of perfect, splendid manhood on 
the little fragment of humanity, writh- 
ing restlessly on the ground. It was so 
small, so feeble, so helpless! Of what 
worth was it? He had seen greater, 
stronger lives snuffed out unmoved. 
And yet the feebleness and helplessness 
appealed to him. Ina flash of imagina- 
tion so brief that it was almost uncon- 
scious, he saw that small bit of human- 
ity grown to the stature of a man such 
as he himself now was; and he him- 
self old. He glanced at his partner, 
noting fully for the first time the rav- 
ages of age, and back again to the child. 
The one was at the beginning of the 
long trail, the other nearing its end. He 
himself stood scarcely midway. A num- 
ber of new, vague, scarcely formed 
thoughts crowded upon him. 

“Both ends against the middle!” he 
muttered. 

“Hey?” said old Sam. 

“Nothin’,” ‘said Skookum Bill. “I 
was just thinkin’.” 

His partner regarded him doubtfully. 

“Seventy thousand—in gold!” Skoo- 
kum Bill ruminated. “And one born 
about every second! Wouldn’t it beat 
you?” He swore into the blue sky, 
shaking his head as one who finds him- 
self confronted with a great fact in- 
comprehensible to finite intelligence. 
“There was some sort of a doctor due at 
the portage when we left,” he observed. 
“Tf we get a move on we may hit him. 
Anyway, she’s easier goin’ down- 
stream.” 


With which philosophical observation 
this episode in the lives of Skookum Bill 
Hutchins and old Sam Dobbs properly 
ends. As matters turned out, the child 
was much better, and showed a remark- 
able appetite before they reached the 
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portage, where, because its parents’ 
identity was never learned, it was re- 
into the brood of a certain 
Jacques Lefevre, and is now growing 
to manhood. 

But Skookum Bill and old Sam, hav- 
ing done their duty as white men, 
straightway turned and reascended the 
` toilsome stretches of the Liard; com- 
ing at last without adventure or misad- 


creek, where they found Johnny Claws’ 
old cache. , 

But it was quite evident that Aubi- 
chon and O’Hara had been before them, 
and that virtue was to be its own re- 
ward, For on a flat bowlder lay a 
scrap of paper, weighted with stones, in 
the exact center of which reposed a 
very small nugget of gold. And the pa- 
per bore this insulting inscription : 


venture to the rock face on the little SHe’s A BiG ConTry. Help YursElves 
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THE COMEDY OF THE UPPER BERTH 


pj JAMES is a big man pefsonally and politically. He is a United States 
senator from Kentucky, and he.weighs a trifle more than three hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

On one occasion, in traveling from New York to Washington, he barely 
caught the midnight train, and discovered that the only berth left was an upper. 
Having learned from experience that the process of coiling up his three hundred 
and fifty pounds and his six feet three inches in an upper berth was tough stuff, 
he was indignant. He was particularly enraged when he noticed that the lower 
directly under his berth was occupied by a-small man who tipped the scales at 
not more than a hundred and twenty. 

Ollie grasped the curtains of the berth, shook them vigorously, growled once 
or twice, and remarked vindictively to the porter : 

“So I’ve got to sleep in an upper, have I? The last time I did that it was on 
a trip from Frankfort to Washington, and the blamed thing broke down and 
mashed the man under me. Throw that grip up there, and I hope to Heaven the 
berth will hold me.” 

Then he went back to the smoker and had a cigar. 

When he returned, the little man was in the upper. 
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THE CRAFTINESS OF VIOLINISTS 


HOMAS A. EDISON, who has an expert knowledge of every known musical 
instrument from the oboe to the Æolian harp, was discussing the great vio- 
linists of the present age. He spoke with deep feeling. 

“I have to admit,” he declared sadly, “that for a long time those fellows had 
me completely bewildered. I used to watch them in amazement. Every time one 
of them shot a finger halfway down the neck of his fiddle and stopped it in exactly 
the right place for the sounding of a note, I gasped in astonishment. Every time, 
it seemed, he could stop that finger correctly within one-thousandth of ar inch. 
That’s what he had to do in order to make the right note. And I concluded that 
he and his fellows were in some way superior to all other kinds of people in the 
matter of judging distances. 

“But I know better now. After long and careful observation, I have dis- 
covered the truth. Those fellows shoot their fingers up and down with an air 
of great confidence, but they never know exactly where the fingers will stop. Like 
any other human being, they guess at it. Then, just as the note is begun by the 
scraping of the bow, their trained ears catch the defect, and they readjust their 
fingers! Consequently, although the public doesn’t know it, the great violin 
geniuses in the world fill their work with a lot of notes that start falsely.” 


The Alcalde’s Gamecock 


By Peter B. Kyne 
Author of “The Flower of the Flock,” ‘On Irish Hill, Ete. 


Everybody likes a story with a surprise in it, There is surprise a-plenty 
in this very amusing yarn of a strenuous battle waged in the Philippines 


this tale one evening in Malate, 

which is a suburb of Manila, two 

miles out from the Escolta, along 
the bay shore. We had driven three 
times around the Malicon, listening to 
the constabulary band disseminating 
Sousa marches on the Lunetta, and, as 
it still lacked an hour of taps, I dis- 
missed our bone-racking quilez, and re- 
tired with John Ryan to the outer wall 
of the old ruined Spanish battery 
foundations across the Calle Real. 
Here, our legs dangling over the waters 
of the bay, we smoked and watched the 
searchlights of a warship flashing some- 
where out beyond Corregidor. 

It was a peaceful night, laden with 
the heavy, oppressive scent of mangos. 
In the patio of a Spanish house across 
the calle a mestizo girl plucked a ban- 
durria and caroled “Donna Carmela” in 
slow waltz time. From the fish weirs 
out in the bay came the faint cries of 
Filipino fishermen; a dog howled dis- 
mally in the Calle Neuva, and a rooster, 
awakened from dreams of combat, 
crowed three times. John Ryan sighed 
and spat reflectively over the wall. I 
had a premonition that he was about to 
relate a tale of one of his wondrous ad- 
ventures; so I was very quiet, and 
presently he remarked—rather sadly, I 
thought: 

“The army’s goin’ to the dogs.” 

I remained discreetly silent. It was 
best so. Silence is susceptible of many 
meanings, and John Ryan, taking what- 
ever meaning he chose from mine, con- 
tinued: 

“Yes, sir; furrin service ain’t the fun 
it used to be. 


Gti tak T JOHN RYAN told me 


In the auld days we had 


the canteen, wit’ lashin’s and l’avin’s av 
eatin’ and drinkin’ in the inimy’s coun 
try. Sure, when I first come to Luzon 
in May av ninety-eight wit’ auld Tom- 
my Anderson, life was worth the livin’, 
We had a nice, aisy time av it, cleanin’ 
up the Spaniards, and after that we 
cleaned up the city, and a dirty place it 
was. Sure, we have electric cars, and 
automobiles, and movin’ pictures, and 
dumb-waiters now, and the cocheros, 
bad cess to them, all speak English. 
Manila’s no longer a place for a sojer 
man. What wit’ the wär wit’ Agui- 
naldo over this many a year, “tis a glad 
man PI! be when they send us south to. 
Jolo next month to round up Moros. 

“A Moro, me boy, is a Moham- 
medhan, and, by the same token, a Mo- © 
hammedhan is the joy av life. Sure, 
he’s always up to some divilment. Tis 
lazy and fat I’m gettin’, wit’ good livin’ 
in barracks, and spoilin’ for a bit av ad- 
venture, and faith, ’tis adventure I'll 
have when we go south to Jolo. Ye’ve 
heard, sir, that the orders for the Sixth 
have been changed, have ye not? ‘Tis 
to Jolo we go, and not to Parang. The 
crowin’ ay that rooster a minute ago, 
*twas that reminded me av Parang, and 
’tis the happy man I am to be goin’ to 
Jolo instead. Not,’ he added, “that 
the hombres in Parang wouldn’t be glad 
to see me, for they would. There’s an 
auld divil av an alcalde in Parang that'd: 
give a thousand pesos for my two ears, 
set before him on a strip av banana 
feat.’ 

I ventured a mild query as to the rea- 
son for the bloodthirsty tastes of the 
alcalde in question, and why he should 
desire especialiy the ears of John Ryan. 
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“Becuz,” replied the old soldier, “no 
other two ears would suit him half as 
well, unless they be Chippie Marlowe’s. 
‘Tis a grudge agin’ us he has, and all 
on account av a cock fight we promoted 
when the Sixth was stationed in Parang 
ten year gone. 

“Arrah, them was. the days! Dog 
fights, and cock fights, and fights wit’ 
juramentados runnin’ amuck, and fights 
wit’ whole battalions av wild, black 
h’athens that ye couldn’t stop wit’ any- 
thing short av a dumdum bullet. And 
a canteen filled wit’ imported American 
beer, and everybody happy: 2 

John Ryan sighed. His restless Irish 

soul was depressed. He smoked 
pensively for a minute before con- 
tinuing : 

“Chippie Marlowe, that was a private 
in E, av the Fourteenth, was wit’ me. 
He’s an officer now, but wanst he was a 
private wit’ me. We were both Gineral 
Order Forty men, and took our dis- 
charge after the Spanish wart, when 
they weeded the war sogers out av the 
regulars, and sent the volunteers home 
for the election. Chippie was for quit- 
tin’ the service for good then, and goin’ 
back to the States for a job, but says I 
to Chippie, says I: 

““Chippie, my son, who the divil’d be 
a civilian when there’s tin years’ fightin’ 
still left in these islands. A job av 
wurrk, say you? Begorra, then, but ’tis 
poor taste ye show, Chippie,’ says I. 
‘Sure, don’t ye know that only fools and 
horrses wurrk. Let us l’ave the dough- 
boys for good and all, and take on in 
the cavalry, where we'll have a horrse to 
ride.’ 

“Yes, and to scrub, and curry, and 
forage for, says Chippie, but I saw that 
the notion had took possession av him, 
and I persevered, wit’ the result that 

_ between hoppin’ and jumpin’ we come 
to the office av the adjutant av the 
Sixth, and held up our right hands. He 
assigned us to H Troop, However, 
that’s neither here nor there, but I men- 
tion Chippie be reason av the fact that 
*twas he that got H Troop into that 
scrape at Parang, though, by the great 
gun av Athlone, ’twas me that got them 
out, and filled their pockets wit’ extra 


spendin’ money—and all on account av 
a strappin’, big, yellow-legged game- 
cock that could whip the pick av the 
archipalego ivery day in the year, and 
twice on Sundays. 

“Sir, show me the Irishman that don’t 
like fightin’, and PI show ye a quarter- 
master sergeant that'll sell the excess 
rations av his troop and turn the pro- 
ceeds in to the company fund. Fight- 
in’ and gamblin’-—them’s the only two 
things that makes a sojer’s life what it 
ought to be, and since I’ve had my 
heart’s fill av both, a sojer PIL be till 
the end av my days, 

“Ye must know, sir, that here in 
Manila in the auld days, whilst we was 
marrkin’ time after the Spanish war, 
and waitin’ for the amigos to open up, 
cock fightin’, which is an ancient cus- 
tom in the P. I.’s, was adopted be the 
army as the national pastime. Me and 


_Chippie was in the Fourteenth then, and 


we was the two first Americanos to own 
birds and fight them. For a while we 
drew the color line, and would make no 
matches wit’ a native sport, but by de- 
grees, what wit’ the two fine birds we 
owned, we cleaned up ivery last cham- 
peen in the brigade, and, in order to 
kape our money turnin’ over, and the 
birds in practice, we was forced, in the 
end, to turn professional, and fight cur 
birds av a Sunday afternoon in the 
Gallera de Paco, matchin’ them agin’ 
all comers. “Twas.a nice business we 
were doin’, until the day av the big 
slaughter at Paco, when half a dozen 
boys from the Fourth Cavalry got mix- 
in’ it wit’ the referee and a gang av 
amigos in a dispute over a decision. 
Bechune six-shooters and dirks, the pit 
was a shambles, and when the smoke 
cleared away, a gineral order went into 
effect, prohibitin’ cock fights for good 
and all. 

“As a result av this, my brave Chip- 
pie sold his rooster for three pesos, and 
I kilt and ate mine, and sure, I hadn’t 
got through pickin’ my teeth after sup- 
per that night, when the war wit’ Agui- 
naldo broke out. 

“Well, sir, for eight mortal months 
‘twas too busy we were to think av 
more than wan kind av fightin’ at a 
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time, and in September av ninety-nine 
we were relieved by the Twinty-second, 
and sent into the Walled City to be dis- 
charged. ’Twas then I give Chippie the 
advice to take on in the cavalry wit’ 
me, which he did. We got our travel 
pay, amountin’ to more than five hun- 
dred each, and two.months’ extra pay 
besides, and as ’twas known that head- 
quarters and the first squadron av the 
Sixth was ordered to Parang, what does 
this divil av a Chippie do but look up 
the cock-fightin’ regulations av Parang, 
and discover that in Parang the-lid is 
off! 

“< Twill be dull enough,’ says Chip- 
pie, ‘doin’ guard mounts and Satther- 
day mornin’ inspections in that unciv- 
ilized town, and, without sayin’ a word 
to me, off he pelts in a carameta to a 
breeder av Filipino gamecocks, wan 
Esteban Corralitos, an olive-drab cross 
bechune a Chiao, a Malay head-hunter, 
and an orang-utan, who lived out on 
the road to Pandacan. From Esteban, 
Chippie buys a coop av seasoned fight- 
ers—two dozen av thim, no less, at 
three pesos three pesetas each, and, sit- 
tin’ in the midst av his chickens, like the 
gossoon that he was, back he comes to 
our quarters in the Calle Elizonda, grin- 
nin’ like the head av an auld fiddle. 

“ ‘In the name av patience, Chippie,’ 
says I, ‘what are ye goin’ to do wit’ all 
them roosters? Is it a chicken dinner 
yere goin’ to give to celebrate your ad- 
vent into the cavalry ? 

“Tm not,’ says Chippie. ‘They tell 
me that the amigos in Parang are the 
divil’s own for cockfightin’, and I’m 
makin’ ready for the harvest. I have 
here, friend Jawn, the pick av Este- 
ban’s pens, and to-morrow, when the 
Rosecrans carries us off to Parang, 
she’ll carry these beauties with us, or 
me name’s not Chippie Marlowe. I 
do not intend,’ says he, ‘to die av on- 
wee in Parang? An educated boy was 
this same Chippie, sputterin’ Frinch as 
aisy as a born frog catcher. 


“Well, then, Chippie,’ says I, with 


the grip av avarice seethin’ up in me, 
‘yell sell me half av the lot here and 
now, or divil a chicken do ye smuggle 
aboord the transport wit’ my knowledge 


and consent. Is this the way to threat 
your bunkie—goin’ it alone in the 
chicken business ?” 

““Ye auld pirate,’ says he, smilin’; 
‘take your pick av the lot.’ 

“ ‘Divil a pick,’ says I, ‘for that would 
not be fair. Ill stand half the ixpinse, 
and own a half interest in each and 
ivery birrd.’ 

“And so "twas settled. That afther- 
noon we hired a banca at Binondo, and 
paddled out to the Rosecrans in the fair- 
way wit’ our two dozen fighters. By 
the judicious use av the root ay all evil, 
we managed to get the coop aboord, 
and stowed up forward under a tar- 
paulin when the mate wasn’t lookin’. 
The next day the rigiment come aboord, 
and we sailed away four hundred odd 
miles to Parang. 

“By the Rock ay Cashel, the first lool 
at Parang made me bless the day me 
and Chippie Marlowe invested our sav- 
in’s in chickens. ’Tis a mean dead-and- 
alive town, aboundin’ in cholera, and 
smallpox, and German hemp buyers. At 
the time we arrived, the outlyin’ coun- 
try was in a scandalous state ay peace 
and quietness. ’Twas a nipa town, wit’ 
wan big, white house settin’ down clost 
to the beach. 

“ ‘Who lives in that fine, white casa?’ 
says’ I to a native deck hand, as we 
come to an anchor off Parang. 

“(The alcalde. A very rich man, 
sefior soldado, an’ wan much given to 
the sport av fightin’ the rooster,’ says 
the muchacho, in that illigent, precise 
English that has followed the flag and 
the schoolmistress into our island pos- 
sessions. 

“Me and Chippie exchanged wan 
look. ‘Hiven is good,’ says Chippie. 

“Amen, says I. ‘As soon as we’re 
settled in our new quarters, we'll call on 
this alcalde.’ i 

“The Brutus had come down wit us, 
carryin’ the horses, and we was busy 
that day swimmin’ our mounts ashore, 
picketin’ them out, and rustlin’ paddy 
for thim; in addition to which me and 
Chippie had to hire a fisherman to go 
out wit’ us to the Rosecrans ag’in, and 
take off our birds before her devil av a 
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crew should ate them on us. The sec- 
ond day after our arrival we spent 
buildin’ a chicken house and a stockade 
around the little parade ground, where 
our flock was to take their exercise. 
This parade ground we fenced off into 
twenty-four separate inclosures, wit’ a 
gamecock in each inclosure, else the 
divils would have pecked each other 
into the grave whilst ye’d be sayin’ Jack 
Robinson. Wed preémpted a little 
patch av ground across the way from 
our barracks, where the sintry on Num- 
ber Wan Post could keep his eye on 
our chicken ranch, night and day, for 
if there’s wan thing on earth that a na- 
tive’ll steal, ’tis a well-bred, likely-look- 
in’ chicken. 

“Well, sir, what wit’ bein’ on guard 
the third day, completin? our chicken 
house and grounds on the fourth, 
rustlin’ rations for the hungry divils on 
the fifth, and weekly inspection on the 
sixth, ’twas not until we’d been there 
a week that we started out after the 
alcalde. We found-him at the back av 
his house, putting two young birds 
through their paces wit’out gaffs.” 

-“A nice native man was this same 
alcalde. A pure-bred Tagal he was, 
from wan av the wild hill tribes, who’d 
come down to civilization and made 
himself alcalde av Parang by the weight 
av his bolo in his young days, and then 
abandoned his evil ways to fight chick- 
ens in his middle age, and enjoy the 
fortune he’d swindled out av the Ger- 
mans by an extra tax on the hemp. He 
talked Spanish, and so did Chippie. We 
went at him wit’ gloves, he bein’ a cere- 
monious skut in spite av his past. 

“Chippie introduced himself, took off 
his hat, and bent himself in two like a 
jackknife. The alcalde did the same, 
only he did it three times, seein’ which I 
did likewise, for I saw at a glance he 
was no common native to be moved out 
of your way wit’ a cuff on the lug, or 
a swipe in the short ribs. 

““Permit me, your excellency, says 
Chippie, ‘to introduce to ye my friend, 
Private John Ryan. Señor Ryan, I am 
pl’azed to accord ye the honor av payin’ 
your respects to his excellency, Don 
Ricardo Lumbago—in-the-small-av-his- 


back, which, if he hasn’t got it now, by 
the way he bends in the middle, my 
name’s not Chippie Marlowe—Sefior 
Alcalde, says Chippie, ‘my friend, 
Señor Ryan, does not speak the Span- 
ish, more’s the pity, but at fightin’ game- 
cocks he’s the divis own and I bar 
none.’ 

“*Ah, says the alcalde, and bows for 
the sixth time, ‘it is. then that the Irish 
sefior seeks an engagement for his ex- 
cellent chicken with my priceless, my 
peerless El Rey Alphonso the Thir- 
teenth?’ 

“What the divil’s he talkin’ about, 
Chippie?’ says I. 

“‘He has a bird by the name av Al- 
phonso,’ says Chippie, ‘named in honor 
of the King of Spain. This Alphonso 
chicken is the champeen ay Parang, so 
I’m towld,’ and wit’ that he commences 
jabberin’ away ag’in wit’ the alcalde. 
The upshot av it was the alcalde took 
me and Chippie to look at his pens, and, 
av coorse, El Rey Alphonso the Thir- 
teenth. 

“Alphonso was a gorgeous, big 
rooster, white as pipe clay, wit’ yeller 
legs and a red comb. He was jaunty 
and well cared for, wit’ a proud arch 
to the tail av him. By his spurs we 
could see that he was in the prime av 
life. Chippie stuck his hand in bechune 
the slats av his coop to pet him, and 
Alphonso pecked him on the knuckle. 
Well, faith, ’twas no caress, let me tell 
ye, and in the twinkle av an eye Chippie 
made up his mind to have the life av 
Alphonso. He said nothin’, but I could 
see that there was blood on the moon; 
so, after admirin’ Don Ricardo’s fight- 
ers as become guests av a public official, 
we fixed it up wit’ the alcalde for a fin- 
ish fight bechune wan of our birrds and 
El Rey Alphonso the Thirteenth on the 
following Sunday. 

“ ‘Jawn, says Chippie to me, as we 
trotted back to barracks, ‘I’m towld that 
the alcalde has niver refused a fight with 
his dear Alphonso, and that out av wan 
hundhred and thirty-eight gineral en- 
gagements, Alphonso has come forth 
victorious without takin’ any prisoners.’ 

““What do ye mane?’ says I, for I 
smelt a rat at wanst. 
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I mane that until we develop a 
champeen in our own flock, it would be 
prudence, to say the least, to bet on Al- 
phonso! Now, ye must not be known 
at all, at all, in this affair. For all the 
regimint knows ye will have no interest 


in our chickens, for to-night, after re-, 


treat, I shall call ye a liar, for which ye 
shall give me a light blow in the chist, 
and then clinch. We will then hang to 
each other until the guard pulls. us 
apart, after which ye will demand a set- 
tlement, and an accounting av our 
chicken business. Wit’ that I'll call ye 
a dirty crook, and offer to buy ye out 
at five pesos each for your original three 
pesos three pesetas investmint per 
chicken, Immedjiately ye shall take me 
up, the coin will be passed, and ye’ll go 
to your quarters, vowin’ vingeance agin’ 
me. Do ye follow me?” 

“‘I do,’ says I, ‘and not bein’ a num- 
skull entirely, ‘tis a little ahead av ye 
Iam. When ye fight El Rey Alphonso 
the Thirteenth next Sunday, ’twill be a 
well-advertised match, and the squadron 
will be there. Sefior Ricardo’s saddle- 
colored constituency will be there, bet- 
tin’ their shirts on Alphonso, and of- 
ferin’ even money freely. Our com- 
rades in arms, out of pure pride, will 
back the regimintal birrd—more par- 
ticular when little Johnny, howlding the 
entire fortune av Ryan and Marlowe, 
chicken fanciers, offers three to wan 
agin’ the firm chicken. What wit’ the 
long voyage, lack ay exercise, and him 
an unthried bird, ‘tis aisy three to wan 
Alphonso triumphs. 
gram, Chippie ?’ 

““Tt is, says Chippie; ‘money’s 
money, wherever it comes from, and 
we're not in the chicken business for 
our health.’ 

“Well, sir, it all come to pass as aisy 
as slidin’ off a horse. We had our fight 
where the guard could see us, and sure 
two av them had me, and two av them 
had Chippie before we could be pried 
apart by the boys, and induced to make 
a stand-up fight av it, accordin’ to the 
customs av the regimint. I went away, 
after being cautioned by the corporal av 
the guard, and what wit’ the abusive 
language I heaped on Chippie, I played 


Is that the pro- 


my part too well, an’ got three days in 
the kitchen for my pains. 

“In the meantime, Chippie spent ivery 
minute av his spare time tryin’ out our 
birds wan agin’ the other witout gaffs, 
and in the presence av all that cared to 
come and look on. On Sattherday after- 
noon Chippie pulled off the finals and. 
left it to a vote av the rest av the 
boys which bird to send up agin’ Al- 
phonso. The week’s baitin’ wit’out 
gaffs had roused the fightin’ sperrit av 
the whole squadron, and imbued them 
wit’ the idea that what they didn’t know 
about cockfightin’ wasn’t worth know- 
in’. In consequence ay which, when my 
brave Chippie appealed to them to select 
the champeen av our flock, wit’ one 
voice they picked on a fine, white bird, 
and it was all off but the shoutin’, 

“Twas a great fight. The alcalde 
owned his own private cockpit, and the 
shirt tails av full t’ree thousand amigos 
was flutterin’ from the bleachers at the 
tap of the gong. The alcalde, wit’ a 
couple o° clerks, sat at a bit av a table, 
under a silk canopy, takin’ bets on his 
peerless Alphonso as fast as the sojer 
boys could get down their money. Our 
lads placed their money on the decision, 
but the amigos was free with their pesos 
makin’ bets on the number av minutes 
the contest would go. However, what 
through bein’ born wit’ a good pair of 
lungs an’ gettin’ down to the pit bright 
and early, I managed to get the intire 
fortune av Chippie and myself—six 
hundhred dollars *twas—placed in the 
squadron by offerin’ three to one on 
Alphonso! *Twas said that ’twas malice 
prompted me to back a native bird, and 
ivery lad that had a dollar or two to 
spare took a hack at me three to one. 

“Faith, our little bird was no slouch, 
and by the time the fight had gone four 
minutes, I was in a cowld sweat for 
fear he might, by accident, give El Rey 
Alphonso the fatal thrust, and ruin me 
and Chippie. But I might have saved 
myself the worry. A grand auld cam- 
paigner was Alphonso. For five min- 
utes he did nothin’ but hop, and side- 
step, and feel our chicken out; then, 
when he had solved his difinse, he stood 
still in the middle av the pit, stuck out 
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his head, and glared at the inimy. A 
great howl went up from the amigos, 
for it seems this was an auld habit wit’ 
Alphonso, and meant as plain as 
wurrds: ‘Ye impident young spalpeen. 
How dare ye imagine ye can fight!’ and 
` was a sure sign that he was goin’ to kill 
his opponent, then and there. 

“Well, sir, Alphonso stood still, star- 
in’, and glarin’, and cranin’ his neck, 
until our bird got nervous and lost his 
prisince av mind. He made wan grand 
hop at Alphonso, who slid on his belly, 
and let the challenger fly over him. 
Quick as lightnin’, Alphonso did a back 
flip-flop, landin’ on top av our poor lit- 
tle martyr. 

“That ended it, and the squadron 
sergeant major, who was howldin’ the 
stakes, come up and handed me two 
hundhred odd dollars winnin’s. Chip- 
pie picked up his dead bird, amid the 
jeers av the amigos, and made off wit’ 
him. We ate him together, fried, that 
same night, in a Chino restaurant after 


taps. 

“What did I tell ye, Jawn?’ says 
Chippie, wit’ his mouth full av the late 
laminted. ‘Why, there’s a fortune in 
it, man. Let us succeed in arousin’ an 
interest in cockfightin’, and the rest is 
aisy. We'll sacrifice the flock, and lose 
steady until the last bird toes the 
scratch. No matter how often we lose, 
we'll have support for our bird from the 
squadron. There ain’t a sojer livin’ 
that figgers he can lose twinty-three 
times hand runnin’; so at ivery fight 
with Alphonso they’ll double their bets, 
at three to wan, in a vain endeavor to 
disrupt the law av averages. “Twill be 
a marvel av a bird that kills him. Niv- 
ertheless,’ says Chippie, ‘I have that 
same marvel. The twinty-fourth chicken 
from the/roost av Ryan and Marlowe 
will do for El Rey Alphonso the Thir- 
teenth.’ 

“An’ wit’ that Chippie sat back, pick- 
in’ his teeth and smilin’ at me. 

“ ‘Why say you so, Chippie?’ says I. 

“‘Becuz I know. I tried them all 
out agin’ each other in private; and the 
little slate-colored wan is the king av 
them all. He has that same habit av 
stoppin’ to consider, lookin’ his inimy 


in the eye, and forcin’ him to make the 
pace. I have had sixteen fights wit’ 
him already; nine av them wit’ birds 
from the alcalde’s pens, and he’s kilt 
thim all inside five minutes’ time. The 
alcalde’s a great lad for private battle, 
and he thinks well av my little Andrew 
Jackson bird. He has offered me wan 
hundhred pesos for him.’ 

“T could only stare at Chippie wit’ my 
mouth open. A great, brainy lad he 
was. He laughed, and slapped me on 
the back. 

“ ‘Follow me, Jawn, says he, ‘and be- 
fore we are trough wit’ that alcalde, 
we'll have him beggin’ alms at the door 
of the cathedral. This is a bit av a sur- 
prise I’ve been savin’ for ye. To-mor- 
row mornin’, wit’ your permission,’ says 
he, ‘we'll take Andrew Jackson over to 
the alcalde’s, and fight him for tin dol- 
lars gold a side wit’ a new bird that 
Ricardo has imported from the hill 
counthry. I’ve a notion this new ar- 
rival is an out-av-town champeen, Jawn. 
Will ye go look at his dead corpse wit’ 
me to-morrow ?” 

“*Troth I will, says I, and sure 
enough, next mornin’, right after guard 
mount, Chippie slips Andrew Jackson 
under his arm, and away we go to the 
alcalde’s. He was settin’ on his front 
stoop, wit’ his own bird on his knee, 
sthrokin’ him into good humor, and in 
two twos we had them gaffed an’ into 
the alcalde’s private pit. 

“A grand little bird was Andrew 
Jackson. He was all that Chippie said 
he was—and more. While not quite as 
foxy as Alphonso, he was a shade 
quicker on his pins, and he fought a 
careful fight for a young bird. I was 
well plazed wit’ him, and betther plazed 
wit’ the chicken business when he kilt 
the alcalde’s bird, and me an’ Chippie 
went down to the canteen to buy beer 
on Don Ricardo’s money ; not, however, 
until we had been offered—and refused 
—two hundhred pesos gold for Andrew 
be the alcalde. 

“<The sly divil? says Chippie, ‘’tis 
teasin’ us along, he is, no less. Mark 
me, Jawn, ‘tis the alcalde’s desire to 
give us the swelled head over our little 
Andrew Jackson, whilst givin’ us time 
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to earn a little fortune bettin’ on his 
peerless Alphonso. Sure he’s next our 
combination, although he says nothin’. 
‘Tis to his interest to see us gather the 
money in slathers, knowin’ that when 
the time is ripe we'll match Andrew wit’ 
El Rey Alphonso the Thirteenth, and— 
d’ye see his game, Jawn? He thinks to 
get it all when we challenge Alphonso.’ 

“ ‘Well, Chippie, ’tis all very well to 
know what this scoundrel of an alcalde 
intinds to do, but it takes a wiser man 
nor Jawn Ryan to stop him from doin’ 
it. Do ye, then, intind to challenge Al- 
phonso, or do ye not?’ 

“We shall challenge him,’ says Chip- 
pie. 

“Then, says I, ‘it’s up to Andrew 
Jackson, and the alcalde has more than 
a fightin’ chance for our bank roll.’ 

“He has—just now, says Chippie, 
‘but not a month hince. Ivery blessed 
day from now until the big nght, An- 
drew Jackson shall fight two birds.. He 
requires practice, Jawn, to enter the ring 
in the pink av condition, and in order 
that the bettin’ may be heavy, I’m goin’ 
to fight him in public, and lave wurrd 
av his reputation leak out among the 
citizens of Parang. Then, when ‘tis 
known that El Rey Alphonso the Thir- 
teenth is matched wit’ a foeman worthy 
av his gaff, the natives’ll bankrupt them- 
silves on Alphonso, and our lads will 
catch even on Andrew. While we're 
suckin’ the last dhrop av blood out av 
the squadron now, ’tis only a temp’ry 
loan, to be paid back wit’ interest. We'll 
pass them the wurrd to get behind An- 
drew, and that sly -alcalde an’ his 
friends’ll pay the piper.’ 

“Which we did. Every Sunday, while 
there was a cint av money in the 
squadron, Chippie led wan of our flock 
to his death at the hands, or, rather, 
feet, av El Rey Alphonso the Thir- 
teenth. Twas cruel to see our own 
brave boys backin’ a failure for no other 
reason than what Chippie called their 
esprit de corps. In spite av the win- 
nin’s, I was sick av deceit and trickery 
in the face av such childish confidence, 
and says I to Chippie, says I: 


“T "ave be, Chippie, lave be. ‘Tis 


cruel hard to string our own flesh and 
blood in this sinful manner,’ 

““T know it,’ says Chippie, ‘but I’m 
after that blasted alcalde, and we’ve got 
to have a roll to talk to him when we 
pull off our coop-de-mane. We'll wait 
till next pay day, and then let them in 
on the good thing, and they'll forgive 
us for the honor av the service.’ 

“Ye must know, sir, that all this time, 
as far as the public was concerned, 
Chippie Marlowe and me was mortal 
inimies. We niver spoke to each other 
at the mess table, except to snap each 
other’s heads off. Sure, what wit’ me 
winnin’ ivery dollar in the troop, and 
bein’ on bad terms wit’ Chippie, who 
was a popular man wit’ the sympathy 
av the troop because av his own hard 
luck, I was gettin’ more than my share 
av black looks. Christmas was comin’, 
and wit’ pay day a few days before, and 
them up to their ears in debt—for I 
had taken more I O U’s than the 
squadron could pay off in six pay days 
—it was anything but a pleasant lot to 
be sojerin’ wit!” 

“On the night before pay day, Chip- 


_pie posted a written notice on the bul- 


letin board in ivery squadroom, request- 
in’ the squadron to meet him in the 
quadrangle back av the stables for the 
purpose av hearin’ somethin’ to their 
advantage. True to their sportin’ blood, 
they came ivery man Jack av them, wit’ 
the exception av those on guard, and 
Chippie, mountin’ the watherin’ trough, 
made a nate little speech, in which he 
confessed that me and him wasn’t ini- 
mies at all, but had merely been playin’ 
a part to throw dust in their eyes, and 
win their money. 

“ ‘However, lads,’ says Chippie, wit’ 
that engagin’ smile av his, ‘the time has 
now arrived for ye to come out on top 
av the heap. Ye have all heard av our 
Andrew Jackson chicken; most av. ye 
have seen him fight. I advise ye, one 
and all, to back your pay day agin’ An- 
drew Jackson at the alcalde’s cockpit to- 
morrow afternoon. He’s a cinch. ‘The 
alcalde’s worried about him, and will 
demand odds, or, at the best, even 
money. My idea, lads, is to force the 
alcalde to give odds—three or four to 
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one—and, in order to facilitate this 
pleasant state av affairs, ye will ob- 
serve that I howld here in my hand a 
package av dye. Andrew Jackson is a 
beautiful.slate color, but by to-morrow 
mornin’ he shall be as black as original 
sin. Ye may appint a committee to 
watch Andrew Jackson from now until 
the tap av the gong, if ye like, and see 
to it that he is dyed, as per my promise, 
and enters the contest in the best phys- 
ical condition.’ 

““But how do ye know he’ll win?’ 
says Big Buck Kennedy, of C Troop. 

“‘Seein’ is believin’, says Chippie. ‘I 
expected that question. Ye may come 
wit’ me, Buck Kennedy, while I turn 
chicken thief, and rob the alcalde av El 
Rey Alphonso the Thirteenth. He oc- 
cupies a coop in the alcalde’s back yard. 
If yell wait here, gintlemen, I'll go 
fetch him, and ye shall witness a try- 
out bechune Andrew Jackson and Al- 
phonso, without gaffs. 

“ ‘Fair enough,’ says the crowd. 
wit’ him, Kennedy.’ 

““But the alcalde, Chippie,’ says I. 
‘Sure he'll split your schemin’ head 
with a bolo if he finds ye foolin’ around 
his chicken coop.’ 

“ ‘Divil a split, says Chippie. ‘I had 
him to dinner wit’ me to-night, and ’tis 
full as a cobbler he is now, and snorin’ 
like a horse wit’ the heaves.’ 

“And wit’ that Chippie and Buck 
Kennedy was off. They was back in 
ten minutes with Rey Alphonso the 
Thirteenth; Andrew Jackson was wait- 
in’ for them, and, there still bein’ plenty 
av light to fight by, they went to it, 
without gaffs. At the end av tin min- 
utes, we separated them, and says Chip- 
pie, says he: 

““Gintlemen, are ye satisfied that 
in backin’ Andrew Jackson in disguise 
to-morrow afternoon, ye will have been 
given a fair, square run for your 
money ?” 

“‘We are,’ says they, like the good 
lads they were. 

“ ‘Are ye backin’ him yerselves?’ says 
Buck Kennedy. He was a suspicious 
divil of a man. 

“ ‘One hour before this contest,’ says 
Chippie, wit’ the grand air that becomes 


‘Go 


him so well, ‘Ryan and myself will hand 
three thousand dollars to the squadron 
sergeant major, with instructions to bet 
it all, at the prevailin’ odds, on the 
chicken known as Andrew Jackson.’ 

“There was a cheer at that, a com- 
mittee was app’inted to guard Andrew 
Jackson, and see that Chippie made a 
good job av dyein’ him, and the 
squadron went away about its business, 
while I took El Rey Alphonso back to 
his coop in the alcalde’s yard. We was 
paid off next day by eleven o’clock; at 
twelve o'clock, accompanied by the 
committee, me and Chippie went to the 
adjutant’s office and handed the three 
thousand dollars—’twas three thousand 
gold, not three thousand Mex—to the 
squadron major, wit’ instructions to bet 
it all, at prevailin’ odds, on Andrew 
Jackson; at one o'clock the alcalde’s 
cockpit was crowded until a dog 
couldn’t have nosed his way in, and the 
bettin’ commenced. 

“Don Ricardo Lumbago took wan 
lamp at Andrew Jackson, then opened 
up a sandalwood chist he had wit’ him, 
and commenced stackin’ up all the ’dobe 
dollars in the wide wurrld. He opened 
at even money wit’ no takers, so he 
skipped to two to wan, and took in a 
few hundhreds. Still the bettin’ wasn’t 
goin’ to suit him, for he knew the 
troops had been paid, and, cunnin’ divil 
that he was, he’d made up his mind that 
El Rey Alphonso could bring home the 
bacon. Sure he knew there was but one 
bird in the island that could worry Al- 
phonso, and.that was Señor Marlowe’s 
little slate-colored bird—bah! ’Tis a 
well-known fact that black birds rarely 
make good fighters, and, remimbering 
this, Don Ricardo Lumbago runs his 
price up to three to one, and sure he had 
to wurrk overtime writin’ out his 
tickets. 

“The little bets didn’t bother the al- 
calde at all, at all, but when the sergeant 
major, havin’ divided our three thou- 
sand into six parts av five hundred each, 
sent his clerks in to get the money down, 
the alcalde smelt a rat, and offered even 
money. He took 4 thousand at this, and 
when the next five hundred bobbed up, 
he give the sergeant major a black look, 
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closed up his sandalwood box, and went 
out av business. 

" “Seeing that he could not get the 
other two thousand down, the sergeant 
major announced the fact, and give the 
money back to me, who was hidin’ on 
the edge av the crowd. I stuck it in my 
tunic, and elbowed my way in to the 
pit, just in time to see El Rey Alphonso 
give Andrew Jackson that terrible side 
swipe. 

“Poor Andrew! He let out wan de- 
spairin’ cackle, and wilted in his tracks. 
Alphonso clumb up on the back av him, 
and gaffed him to his heart’s content, 
but Andrew Jackson was too dead to 
feel it, praise be, an’ wit’ the delighted 
howls av two thousand worthless pa- 
gans ringin’ in their ears, the first 
squadron av the Sixth went sthragglin’ 
home to barracks, wit’out so much as 
the price av a beer bechune them. 

“°Twas a cruel disapp’intmint, an’ my 
heart ached at the thought av our thou- 
sand dollars reposin’ in the strong box 
av that black-an’-tan rascal av an al- 
calde. Chippie fell into step alongside 
av me, his face as sour as b’iled beans 
a week auld. 

“Well, Jawn, me boy,’ says he, wit’ 
a sob, ‘this has been a terrible day, but, 
thank Gawd, not so terrible as it might 
be. Weve got two thousand left, and 
we only started in on six hundhred. Ye 
can’t say there ain't money in the 
chicken business.’ 

““T can say this much, Chippie, my 
son, says I. ‘That blankety-blank 
Ricardo Lumbago has wan thousand av 
our money, and tin thousand more be- 
longin’ to the squadron, and as sure as 
pussy is a cat, I'll niver rest until El 
Rey Alphonso is dead, and that black- 
guard, Don Ricardo, stripped to his last 
peseta.’ 

“Yell do it alone, then,’ says Chip- 
pie. ‘I’m through wit’ the game. PH 
raise birds to fight birds, but not divils 
like Alphonso. And, by the same token, 
Jawn; I’m thinkia’ it'd be a wise move 
for me and you to transfer into the ’til- 
lery. The cavalry’s no longer safe for 
us. In the pride av our yout’ and self- 
conceit, we’ve ruined our comrades.’ 

“*There’ll be no kick on to-day’s 


` this chicken 


wurrk, Chippie, says I, ‘for twas mere- 
ly a lucky stroke that laid poor Andrew 
low. The boys will not complain.’ 

“Which makes it twict as hard,’ says 
Chippie. ‘Td fight them, wan at a time, 
if ‘twould help any.’ 

““Chippie Marlowe,’ says I, ‘ye’ve 
been the brains and movin’ sperrit av 
business since we left 
Manila, and ye’ve made a hash ay it. 
I will now take a hand at the match- 
makin’, pindin’ which we'll go over to 
the canteen and l’ave our capital on de- 
posit in the safe until next pay day. 
In the manewhile, I’m goin’ to look 
about for a bird that will take the meas- 
ure av El Rey Alphonso, an’ when I 
find him É 

“Yes, yes, go on,’ says he, sarcastic- 
like. 

““T’ll invite ye and the min we’ve 
ruined by our high finance to bet their 
pay day on a mortal cinch. There’ll be 
no ‘ifs,’ or ‘buts,’ or ‘ands’ to the bird 
Pll send into the ring.’ 

“Very well,’ says Chippie, ‘good luck 
to ye, ye little wasp av an Irishman,’ and 
off he goes, to tell the boys how it hap- 
pened. As for me, I went down the 
main street av Parang until I come to 
the beach, where I sat down to think 
over the ivints av the day, until I was 
interrupted in my meditations by the 
sight av the Callao pokin’ her little gray ` 
nose into the harbor. She was a lit- 
tle Spanish coast-patrol gunboat that 
Dewey took over wit’ the rest av our 
throubles in May av ninety-eight. She 
cast anchor, and a launch come ashore 
wit’ six sacks av mail. 

“Tis news av the great wide wurrld 
they'll be afther havin’. aboord,’ says I, 
for well I knew there would be no mail 
for me, and wit’ that I got up an’ hired 
a fisherman to paddle me out to the Cal- 
lao in his banca. A barefooted jack-tar 
met me at the ladder that runs up the 
side av the ship and extinded me a wel- 
come. 

““Come up, sojer boy,’ says he, ‘and 
give us the news av Parang.’ 

“So I come up .and give him the 
news av Parang, which didn’t take two 
minutes, and in return he give me the 
latest from Manila and the other 
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islands, together with half a dozen 
magazines and a newspaper two months 
auld. I was about to take l’ave av him 
when my eye fell on a bird! Ochone, 
the glory av that bird—the fine, strap- 
pin’, big American bird—in a bit av a 
wire coop hung up agin’ the mast. 

“*Tack-tar,’ says I, ‘what'll ye take 
for that bird?” 

““Fe’s not for sale,’ says jack-tar. 
‘He’s the ship’s mascot.’ 

“Can he fight?’ 

“Can a duck swim? There never 
was the chicken hatched that could last 
a minute wit’ him, and we’ve put him up 
agin’ some ay the best native gamecocks 
in the archipalego.’ 

“ ‘Come here to me, young man,’ says 
I, takin’ him be the arm and whisperin’ 
in his ear the story av Don Ricardo 
Lumbago, his big sandalwood money 
box, and Rey Alphonso. ‘This is the 
bird that I’ve been lookin’ for, high an’ 
low. Let me have him, and a hundred 
dollars goold is cheap for the loan av 
him.’ 

““But were off agin wit’ the turn 
av the tide, ye madman,’ says he, 
laughin’. 

“Lind me the loan ay him, alannah,’ 
says I. ‘Ye’ll be back when?’ 

“< About Christmas,’ says he. 

“‘Here’s your money, says I. ‘Now 
contrive to throw—what is it his name 
is, acushla ?’ 

“ ‘Abraham Lincoln.’ 

“ ‘Contrive to throw Abraham, coop 
and all, over. the side, into my banca. 
I'll miss retreat and stay aboord until 
after dark, to give ye a chanst. Then, 
when the crew is below to supper, do 
you drop Abraham overside, and [’m 
off, and no questions axed. When ye 
come back, I'll return Abraham to ye, 
and tell the crew av the Callao that I 
caught a thievin’ rascal av an amigo 
wit’ him, and recognized him by the 
color av his eyes. I will, upon my 
honor.’ 

“*Sojer,’ says jack-tar, ‘keep -this 
hundred, and bet it for me the day ye 
pull off the fight. Now, stand by till I 
give ye the wink, then into yer banca, 
and watch for Abraham Lincoln.’ 

“I did. Fifteen minutes after sun- 


set, Abie, in his coop, come down the 
side at the end av a rope, and I grabbed 
him. Arrived ashore, I locked him up 
in our deserted hinnery, gave him his 
supper, and went to make my peace 
wit’ the comp’ny commander for missin’ 
retreat. Havin’ lied out av it, I looked 
up Chippie Marlowe, and took him for 
a walk down by the beach, while I ex- 
plained my plan to him. He was for 
takin’ me in his arms and huggin’ me 
when I showed him the American 
champeen I’d borrowed to humble El 
Rey Alphonso the Thirteenth, 

“But there’s such a _ difference 
bechune this American bird and the 
king,” says Chippie, very thoughtful: 
‘They don’t look enough alike, and the 
alcalde might think we’re slippin’ one 
over on him, We must fix Abraham’s 
tail. It hangs too low, Jawn, and a 
low-hangin’ fail is a sign av cowardice. 
Ricardo won't let Alphonso waste his 
time on a scrub.’ 

“<A bit av an elastic rubber band un- 
der his tail, and clamped to his wings, 
under the feathers, Chippie, me son,’ 
says I, ‘and Abraham shows up like a 
crusader.’ 

“*True for yez. But how about his 
comb? I’m tellin’ ye, Jawn, these peo- 
ple have seen but wan brand av game- 
cock, and unless our American bird re- 
simbles their ideal av a chicken more 
than he does, ’tis Kitty bar the door.’ 

“Diyil a hair, Chippie. PH cut a 
grand comb for him out av a red flan- 
nel belly bandage, fix it on to the skin 
av his head, and smear the base av it 
wit’ red lead. ’Twill deceive the al- 
calde.’ 

“<His toes are too long, and his 
beak: 

“ ‘Chippie, says I, ‘yere enough to 
discourage ganius. This is an Amer- 
ican champeen, and he’s bound to have 
his peculiarities. The soil av Americå, 
mind ye, is flinty and hard, and a 
chicken is forced to scratch to get a 
livin’. ’Tis but natural that nature 
should equip him accordingly. Ye’li ex- 
plain this to Don Ricardo Lumbago in 
case he axes questions.’ 

“Very well, says Chippie. ‘Pll issue 
the challenge to-morrow, advertise it 
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well for a month, and wurrk up excite- 
ment an’ interest. We'll pull off the 
fight on the twinty-fourth av December. 
We'll be paid ag’in on the twinty-third. 
We'll make it a Christmas fiesta. Be- 
gorra, Jawn, it might not be a bad idjea 
to get out posters in Tagalog, announc- 
in’ the forthcomin’ encounter bechune 
El Rey Alphonso the Thirteenth, cham- 
peen av the Philippine Islands, and 
Abraham Lincoln, champeen ay Amer-. 
ica.’ 

“Do it, ye sch’amin’ fox,’ says I, ‘and 
we'll have to build extra bleachers for 
the overflow.’ 

“Well, sir, Chippie had his posters 
out in two days, and we sent native 
runners wit’ them to the villages forty 
miles in the interior. In the manewhile 
Chippie had a talk wit’ the alcalde to 
try to injuce him to build more bleach- 
ers and double the intrance fee, the 
gate to be divided forty and sixty per 
cint, accordin’ to the issue av the com- 
bat. 

“ First, says the sly alcalde, ‘I'll have 
a look at your champeen.’ 

“Good, says Chippie. ‘Me and 
Ryan is on guard to-day, but come over 
to-morrow mornin’ after guard mount, 
and have a look at a real chicken,’ 

“Well, sir, we worked like divils on 
Abraham that night, and, as luck would 
have it, he was in nice shape for in- 
spection when the alcalde arrived. 

“Don Ricardo stuck his head over the 
covered corral. 

“What a fool av a bird!’ says he. 
‘Is it a hin or a rooster?’ 

“<?Tis a hin,’ says Chippie ; ‘and, like 
most females av the feathered tribe, 
your excellency, ‘tis as homely as sin. 
The cock av this species, however, is a 
fine, upstandin’ bird, although, for all 
his fine looks, divil a better fighter is he 
than the hin,’ and wit’ that Chippie 
winked at me, and I poked Abraham 
wit? a stick. He moved away as 
majestic as a king, and glared at me 
wit’ blood in the eye av him. 

‘*“*Hah-hah,’ says the alcalde. ‘He is 
ferocious. The Americano hin, then, 
señores; is of an evil disposition? Is it 
not so, señores ?” 

“<The American hin, 


your excel- 


79 
lency,’ says Chippie, ‘is imp av 
Satan.’ 

“ ‘But so slow on the feet,’ says the 
alcalde, smilin’ to himself at the aisy 
pickin’s for El Rey Alphonso. 

“*The American hin,’ says Chippie, 
‘like the American sojer, niver makes 
a runnin’ fight av it. He prefers to get 
to close quarters and mix it. Ye 
mustn’t judge the stringth av the kick 
by the lingth av the leg, Don Ricardo. 
Do ye accept the challenge ?” 

““Gladly señores, says the alcalde. 
He axed a lot more questions about 
Abraham, but Chippie was more than 
a match for him, and he went away 
satisfied. 

“As the day av the grand champion- 
ship contest drew clost, sure a child 
could see that divil a cockfight iver pro- 
moted would equal this. Amigos came 
from fifty mile around. Parang was 
clogged wit’ them. Chippie and me 
passed the wurrd to the squadron to 
come to the pit wit’ their pay intact, and 
get aboord Abraham Lincoln. To a 
man they come to our hinnery first for 
a look at the challenger, and, recognizin’ 
the superior breed at wanst, they went 
away ard sowld their razors, shavin’ 
mugs, and what not, and hocked their 
blankets and exthra uniforms, pocket- 
knives, rings, and watches, wit’ a firm 
av Chino pawnbrokers and money 
linders. At the tap av the gong they 
was all there in the front seats, waitin’. 

“The alcalde was early on the job, 
wit’ half a dozen clerks and his sandal- 
wood money box, offering whatever he 
could get agin’ Abraham. Me and 
Chippie got our two thousand dollars 
down in small sums at four to one. If 
we'd waited, we could have done better, 
for a rush av El Rey Alphonso money 
from the amigos at the last moment sent 
the price on Abraham up to six to wan. 

“When the bettin’ closed, the alcalde, 
pickin’ his champeen up in his arms, 
come to the edge av the pit and dropped 
El Rey Alphonso inside. El Rey give 
a cluck and a strut, scratched first wit’ 
wan leg, and then wit’ the other, raised 
his proud head, and crowed three times 
—like that other cock that just now 
crew three times in the Calle Nueva. 


an 
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“ ‘Gangway, says Chippie Marlowe, 
elbowin’ a way for me through the 
crowd around the pit. I had our cham- 
peen in a gunny sack under my arm, 
and the better to make him irritable and 
angry, divil a scrap av food had I given 
him in two days. I flopped him out av 
the sack into the pit, and he backed into 
a corner and sat there, glarin’ pitch- 
forks at El Rey Alphonso the Thir- 
teenth, and winkin’ both eyes very slow 
and scornful, after the manner ay his 
breed. 

““Avanzar, Alphonso! yells the al- 
calde, which, as translated to me after- 
ward be Chippie, means ‘Forward! 
Charge! Let the battle commince!’ 
Wit’ a glad cackle, El Rey Alphonso 
advanced by rushes, firin’ at will. He 
flew at poor auld Abe, and made a 
swipe at him that would have been the 
death av any but an- American hin. 
Abraham ducked and backed away, sur- 
prised and a trifle annoyed, and at that 
a great yell went up from the natives: 

““Brava, El Rey Alphonso Decimo- 
tercio. Viva? 

“Avanzar, mi vida, mi corazon, yells 
the alcalde, and wit’ that Alphonso 
makes his famous side swipe—twas a 
sort av a right molineaux—but in vain. 
Abraham Lincoln ducked out av harm’s 
way so quick ye couldn’t see how he 
did it; then, wit’ a terrible scream av 
rage and wounded pride, he reached 
out, grabbed El Rey Alphonso the Thir- 
teenth around the neck wit’ wan av his 
terrible feet, drew the fiative champeen 
gintly toward him, opened his mouth, 
an’ bit off the head av El Rey Alphonso 
as nate as ye plaze. Then, whilst the 
poor alcalde raised his two arms to 
heaven, and cried bloody murder, the 
depindible Abraham cast the body av 
the deceased to wan side, and, calm as 
a judge advocate, he proceeded to ate 
the head av his inimy! 

“Glory be, I can hear them screamin’ 
and yellin’ yet, the rascals av natives 
that’d gone broke on that dear Al- 
phonso. Don Ricardo Lumbago took 
the carcass av his jewel in his arms, and 
kissed it, and cried over it, while his 
clerks was payin’ off. As for me, divil 
a second did I waste, for I was in mor- 


tal fear the rubber band under Abra- 
ham’s tail’d fly off; so I grabbed the 
auld murderer by the nape av the neck 
and jammed him back in my gunny 
sack. Then, not knowin’ what turn 
things might take, and seein’ Chippie at 
the pay table, I ran for barracks, wit’ 
Abraham Lincoln, fightin’ mad, scream- 
in’ like the divil inside the sack. As I 
flew past Number One Post, the colo- 
nel was comin’ out, and he stopped me. 

“What's this, Private Ryan?’ says 
he. ‘What have ye in that sack, and ` 
what’s this unseemly racket?’ ` 

“ ‘Beggin’ the colonel’s pardon,’ says 
I, ‘’tis not unseemly to me, sir. To me, 
sir, ‘tis a Christmas carol, no less.’ 

“<Le roi est mort! Vive le roi!’ yells 
Chippie Marlowe, staggerin’ through 
the gate wit’ two haversacks bulgin’ wit’ 
goold and silver. I remimber well the 
very wurrds. I learned them by heart 
later on. 

“At that, Chippie, seein’ me held up 
by the auld man, pulls a solemn face, 
and is for goin’ quietly by about his 
business, 

“What’s that?” says the colonel. 

“Tis Frinch;--sir,’- says 1... Sure 
Private Marlowe do be all the time 
crackin’ jokes in Frinch,’ 

“<The king is dead! Long live the 
king, is it? says the colonel, and he 
crooks his finger at Chippie. ‘What 
king d’ye mane?’ 

“‘The king av the cannibal islands, 
sir,’ says Chippie, as bowld as brass. 

“Come wit’ me,’ says the colonel, in 
his dress-parade voice. ‘There’s some 
diviltry abroad,’ says he, ‘and I intend 
to get at the bottom av it. Follow me, 
me men,’ and he heads for his office. 

“ ‘Now, says he, when he had us safe 
inside, ‘what talk is this av dead kings 
and Christmas carols? If ye plaze, Pri- 
vate Ryan, [ll have a look into that 
gunny sack,’ ' 

“So I opened the sack and give the 
auld codger a look. 

“*Murderation,’ 
American eagle.’ 

“<°Tis the king himself, sir,’ says I, 
‘the king av birds.’ 

“Chippie had set his two haversacks 


says he, ‘’tis an 
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on the colonel’s desk, and the auld man 
lifted the flaps an’ peeked inside. 

“ ‘Men, says he, ‘this is very serious. 
Have ye been robbin’ the paymaster ?” 

“Before we could think up a good 
lie, a terrible tumult arose at the cuartel 
gate. We all three run to the window, 
and looked out just in time to see the 
sintry on Number One givin’ the alcalde 
av Parang a thrust in the belly wit’ the 
butt av his Springfield. 

“Clear outer this, ye skut, says he, 
‘or I'll let the daylights through ye.’ 

“‘Howld, says the colonel, ‘yeti 
precipitate war. Send the alcalde in to 
me this minute, sintry.’ 

“ “Tf ye plaze, sir,’ says poor Chippie, 
all a-trimble, for well we knew some 
wan had tipped the alcalde off about 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘Private Ryan and 
meself’d like to retire to your private 
office before ye admit the alcalde. 

“ ‘Very well, says the auld man. 

gi mobi Abraham, and Chippie 
grabbed the money, an’ we ducked, just 
as poor Don Ricardo come rampin’ in, 
wit’ the corpse av Rey Alphonso clasped 
to his breast, and yellin’ thieves and 
robbers. The auld man sent for his in- 
terpreter, and got the whole story; then 
he patted Don Ricardo on the broad 
back of him, and sent him away, prom- 
isin’ to investigate. 

“When the alcalde was gone, the auld 
man come in and had a look at me and 
Chippie. 

“Who, says he—‘who hatched this 
cunnin’ plot to ruin the poor alcalde av 
Parang ?” 

“ Hiven knows, sir, says I; ‘I didn’t 
come here to brag, but the idjea was 
mine.’ 

““T might have known it,’ says he. 
‘Show me the gates av hell, wit’ Satan 
himself walkin’ Number One Post, an’ 
Tl show ye a dozen Irishmen that’ll run 
the guard.’ He stood there, shakin’ his 
head, and pullin’ at his mustache. 

“Tis true, says he, more to him- 
self; ‘there are no birds av prey in the 
Philippine Islands, and nayther the al- 
calde nor his people have iver seen a 
hawk or an eagle. *Twas a crool job to 
put up on an untutored savage, but 
qin smart, I’ll say that—’twas smart.’ 

6A 


“<Sir,’ says Chippie, ‘he saw the bird 
before we matched him agin’ Alphonso. 
He can have no kick comin’. 

“Caveat emptor, eh?’ says our auld 
man, which manes, ‘Let ivery pot stand 
on its own bottom,’ or wurrds to that ef- 
fect. ‘But did he see him wit’ that 
flannel comb or wit’out ?” 

“When the alcalde seen him?’ says 
poor Chippie, ‘he was crowned—as a 
king should be. But he saw the beak 
an’ claws.’ 

“T thought the colonel would die, he 
laughed so. ‘Then,’ says he, wipin’ his 
eyes, ‘the alcalde must pay the piper. 
Ignorance av an eagle excuses no cock- 
fighter. However, the alcalde is of- 
finded, and if ye two stay in Parang, 
yell wake up some fine mornin’ and find 
yerselves dead, with a creese each in 
your rascally backs. If ye’re killed, I 
must make reprisals, and before ye can 
count tin we'll be embroiled in a war 
wit’ the whole island, and ye two scala- 
wags are not worth it. Nivertheless, 
could I afford to let ye stay, tis two 
corporals ye’d be for this day’ s wurrk, 
for if there’s anything I like, ’tis initia- 
tive in an enlisted man. The Callao 
will be in to-morrow or the day after. 
Go, ye sinful divils, and make applica- 
tion for a transfer to B Troop. The 
climate av Zamboanga will suit ye bet- 
ter nor Parang. To be sure, ye may 
stay if ye like, but 

“<Jawn, says Chippie, ‘I much mis- 
thrust this murderous alcalde. I think 
he’s an evil man. He have a bad eye 
in his head.’ 

“ ‘Sir; says I to the colonel, the Lord 
’a’ mercy on his sowl, for he’s gone this 
many a day; ‘I take shame for an Irish- 
man-to run from this thievin’ alcalde, 
but the truth is, I niver did like Parang. 
’Tis full av malaria and what not. Also, 
from to-day forward, I'll be a popular 
man, and I have no desire to grieve the 
auld guard fatigue by givin’ them a 
chanst to sweep up my remains in a 
scoop shovel. So, wit’ your kind per- 
mission, and that av our troop com- 
mander, we'll be off to Zamboanga dou- 
ble-time.’ 

“Very well,- says the colonel. ‘Go 
where glory waits ye. All the madmen 
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av the service have forgathered in B 
Troop, and I make no mistake ye’ll be 
welcome as the flowers in May. Good- 
by, good luck, and a merry Christmas to 
ye both.’ 

“So,” said John Ryan, “I come to B 
Troop. Chippie’s a captain now, an’ 
Pm a top sergeant, waitin’ for my thirty 
years’ service to be in, so’s I can retire 
to a bit av a farm wit’ the money that 
Abraham Lincoln wrung from the neck 


av El Rey Alphonso the Thirteenth. 
‘Tis on deposit wit’ the paymasther, 
drawin’ good interest. But that colonel 
was a fine man; troth he was. He was 
good to me and Chippie. Some day 
Pll tell ye how I caught even wit’ him. 
He had a son—but there goes the call 
to quarters. Thank ye kindly for your 
company. I must get back to quarters 
in time for check. Good night to ye, 


Se A 
. 


sir 


wh 


WHEN FLANNIGAN WAS FIRED 


AT FLANNIGAN, who worked in the Boston Navy Yard, broke the rules 
of that establishment every day by sneaking off to a retired spot and smoking 

his pipe after lunch. He knew that, if he should be detected in this breach of 
discipline, his dismissal would follow automatically, but his love of tobacco got 


the best of him. 


One afternoon, when his pipe was blazing hot, and the clouds of smoke en- 
circled his head, the captain in command of the yard discovered him. 

Pat knew his job was gone, but he paid no attention to the commandant. 

“Well, my man,” demanded the captain, “what have you to say?” 


Pat said nothing. 


“Do you know who I am?” inquired the captain wrathfully. 
Flannigan, puffing steadily on his pipe, made no response. 

“I am the commandant of this yard!” thundered the officer. 

Pat turned his head slowly and looked up at him. 

“Shure,” he said approvingly ; “you’ve got a good job. Hold on to it.” 


eA 
DOUGHTY DISCOVERIES 
A DISPATCH from Norfolk, Nebraska, to the newspapers of the country, last 


October read: 


A baseball batted into a cornfield thirty-eight years ago by E. K. Ballantyne, later 
sergeant-at-arms in the United States Senate, was found near here to-day when excavations 
were being made for a new building. This was the first league baseball ever bought for 


north Nebraska. 


Of course, this story is true. A good companion for it may be expected within 


the next few days, as follows: 


“The first bullet fired at Armageddon by Theodore Roosevelt was found near 
Tuscaloosa this morning. It is the missile which split the solid South.” 


Or this: 


“A satin slipper, small as nothingness and pink as the first flush of dawn, was 
dragged out of the Schuylkill River, near Philadelphia, at eleven o’clock last 


night. 


It is the first slipper ever kicked off an actress’ foot by accident. 


The 


catastrophe befell Miss Dolly Lightfoot, in the old Walnut Street theater two 


hours after the battle of Manassas.” 
Or this: 


“The base which Merkle did not touch in that famous league game was 
discovered in the bottom of an old trunk in a deserted house in Harlem this after- 
noon. It was learned that the trunk belongs to John McGraw.” 


The Wall Between 


By Ralph D. Paine 
Author of “The Stroke Oar, “The Fugitive Freshman,” Ete. 


belong to a corps which has traditions to be proud of. From Guantanama 
to Peking it has campaigned with honor to the flag. Paine’s story is cons 
cerned with the life of the marine on the inner side of the wali of the Navy 
Yard. Beyond the gates the American spirit shouts the doctrine of social 
equality. Within the gates is a feudal colony, mcongruously surviving in a 
rampant democracy. This is the wail between that Paine writes about. It 
is an unusual story for the POPULAR, and we know you are going to enjoy it. 


| We don’t hear much about the marines, but these men in biue or khaki 


CHAPTER I. 
F re in time of peace the Saga- 


more Navy Yard suggests active 

preparation for the complex 

business of modern warfare 
afloat. Hither come the great, gray 
battleships from fleet maneuvers or 
target practice to refit and repair. At 
the concrete wharves are moored slim- 
waisted cruisers, wall-sided colliers, 
rakish destroyers. In and around them 
swarm machinists, painters, electri- 
cians, and there is a continuous clangor 
of industry that is echoed from the 
long, low shops and foundries on shore. 
Above these grim, unlovely craft soar 
the spars of an ancient wooden frigate, 
relic of another age of thrilling memo- 
ries when fighting ships were filled with 
seamen instead of artisans, and the cut- 
lasses finished what the broadsides had 
begun. 

A stone wall, high and massive, 
marches along the landward bounda- 
ries of the navy yard, and sentries 
guard the gates. This wall may be said 
to mean more than its forbidding di- 
mensions convey to the casual eye. It 
incloses a small world curiously de- 
tached and set apart, astonishingly un- 


Sa 


like the life beyond its gates. The 
American spirit shouts the doctrine of 
social equality and will be free to do 
as it likes, mistaking lawlessness for 
liberty. It jeers at precedent and holds 
tradition in careless contempt. The 
navy yard is a feudal colony, incongru- 
ously surviving in a rampant democ- 
racy. It does things in its own way, 
often for no other reason than that 
they were done thus centuries ago. It 
is incrusted with form and ceremony, 
as the barnacles gather on a ship’s hull, 
and the relation of every man to every 
other is fixed, inviolable, decreed to the 
smallest detail. Etiquette is a fetish, 
the regulations must be obeyed without 
question, and discipline is the chief end 
of existence. 

The bluejackets are a transient popu- 
lation, either passing out of the gates 
bound on shore liberty, hilariously glad 
to be quit of steel decks and sweating 
turrets, or returning with far less hi- 
larity to go to sea again. Facing the 
trimly kept lawns and paths are the 
barracks in which dwell a battalion or 
more of marines ready for expedition- 
ary duty, to enforce the diplomacy of 
the department of state with the more 
convincing arguments rattled out by 
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the machine guns and the magazine 
rifles. These men in blue or khaki be- 
long to a corps which has traditions to 
be proud of. From Guantanamo to 
Peking it has campaigned with honor 
to the flag, doing the work as ordered, 
no longer regarded merely as a navy 
police force but’ as a mobile, amphib- 
ious army, ten thousand strong, to be 
relied on when trouble turns in the 
hurry call. 
* At a desk in the office building of 
this marine garrison, Quartermaster 
Sergeant John Kendall was making out 
the battalion pay roll, a task of expert 
bookkeeping with a multitude of items 
to be verified. The service had set its 
stamp upon him, and his shoulders were 
those of a drilled man. His hair had 
early become flecked with gray so that 
he looked older than his years which 
were no more than thirty. Efficient, 
holding himself well in hand, he gave 
the impression of _being fit for some- 
thing better than the job of quarter- 
master sergeant of marines, of having 
set out with very different ambitions. 
Turning from the pile of routine 
papers, John Kendall gazed out at the 
green square of the parade ground and 
the sentries footing it to and fro. like 
automatons. He had been one of these, 
and his thoughts went back to his en- 
listment, and the misery which his re- 
bellious pride had endured as a private 
of the awkward squad. Presently the 
depot quartermaster, Captain Roy Gil- 
dersleeve, entered the room. He was 
an Annapolis man who knew his trade, 
a gentleman by training and instinct, 
quick to. recognize his own kind even 
though chevrons were the badge of 
rank, instead of shoulder straps. 
“Come inside, if you please, Ken- 
dall,” said he, with pleasant courtesy. 
The sergeant followed into a private 
office adjacent and remained standing. 
“T have a couple of things on my 
mind,” explained Captain Gildersleeve, 
a worried frown clouding his cheerful, 
engaging features. “The inspector will 
be here to-morrow. He plans to give 
me a surprise party, but the major 
handed out a friendly tip this morning, 
Are we ready for him?” 


“The accounts are checked up to the 
minute, sir, and I’m not a bit afraid to 
have him overhaul the storerooms. 
Commissary supplies, arms, clothing, 
and equipment, and the rest of the stuff 
can be inspected to-day if you like.” 

The captain brightened and ex- 
claimed : 

“You are always ready, Kendall. If 
you say we can face. inspection with- 
out a tremor, I hereby dismiss the un- 
pleasant topic. So much for that. 
Now what about your reénlistment? 
Your time runs out this week, I under- 
stand. Are you going to take another 
hitch ?” 

“I took the oath this morning, sir,” 
promptly answered Kendall. “I have 
decided to do four years more. My 
pay and allowances give me a fairly 
decent income for a single man who 
wouldn’t know where to make a living 
outside the service. I am saving what 
I can. I am not in a hurry to tackle 
the world again without funds to fall 
back on. I went broke once——” 

“And here you are,” smiled Captain 
Gildersleeve. “It sounds selfish, but I 
feel truly thankful that you are not 
ready to chuck up the service. The 
deuce of it is that you can’t better your- 
self if you stay in the corps. There 
is no chance of further promotion.” 

“T am too old to try for a commis- 
sion,” slowly replied Kendall. “The 
age limit of twenty-seven years bars 
me. I realize that. And my good rec- 
ord in the ranks isn’t likely to help me 

et a foothold in civil life. The man 
in the street doesn’t know that a quar- 
termaster sergeant is really a chief 
clerk with an uncommonly valuable 
business training. All sergeants look 
alike outside the service.” : 

“Why did you do it? You know 
what I mean—enlist in the first place,” 
impulsively demanded the captain. “Of 
course I have wondered about you. If 
Į am too curious, I beg your pardon.” 

Kendall flushed and felt inclined to 
end the interview, but the genuine 
friendliness of the query moved him 
to say: 

“T had a streak of hard luck, and 
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rather than beg or steal, I chose to 
pack a rifle.” 

“T have a notion that you are a col- 
lege man, Kendall.” 

“A diploma may stand for a lot of 
useless information, sir, when it comes 
to hustling for three square meals a 
day.” 

“And you don’t propose to tell me 
any more than I can pry out of you,” 
said Captain Gildersleeve. “Well, if 
it. will give you any satisfaction to 
know it, you are rated as one of the 
best quartermaster sergeants in the 
corps. There is no risk of spoiling 
you by saying so.” 

“And I am lucky enough to serve 
under as good an officer as there is on 
staff duty,” returned Kendall by way 
of exchanging compliments. This in- 
terview, in which rank had been laid 
aside, both pleased and touched him, 
thawing a reserve which the environ- 
ment had made habitual. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, he went on to say: 

“Tt isn’t much of a story. I loafed 
through college, studied law a year and 
dropped it, and tried my hand at my 
father’s business which went to pieces 
and left me stranded.’ Then b drifted 
West and did various things, a man 
untrained, wishing [ had learned a 
trade. I turned up in Seattle one win- 
` ter when the streets were jammed with 
men looking for work. Nobody wanted 
me. Better men were starving. Three 
derelicts of us struck up a friendship. 
We met in the crowd that stormed the 
wharves to fight for a chance at long- 
shoremen’s wages. One of them was 
the son of an English bishop, the other 
a chap who had belonged to the Rac- 
quet Club in New York. The upshot 
` was that we enlisted together, at the 
Bremerton Navy Yard. They are still 
in the ranks—couldn’t let rum alone.” 

“Rum wasn’t your trouble,” reflec- 
tively observed the captain, “and I 
can’t quite picture you as down and 
out. Queer old world, isn’t it? Well, 
I am glad you felt like telling me—as 
much as you did. You have taken your 
medicine without whimpering.” 

The officer began to scrawl his sig- 
nature upon the numerous papers 
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awaiting his attention, pausing once to 
tap his cheek with the pen handle in a 
slightly absent manner, and remark to 
himself that the quartermaster ser- 
geant’s explanation needed the deuce of 
a lot more explaining to square it with 
the probabilities. When Kendall re- 
turned to his desk, forbidden memories 
had been revived, vanished associations 
recalled, which had power to make the 
bonds of his service acutely distasteful. 
The efforts to forget that he had been 
something else than this, and the un- 
flinching attitude of duty to which he 
had schooled and tempered himself 
were unavailing to reconcile him to a 
career which was a confession of 
failure. 

Later in the day an errand called 
him to one of the storehouses in an- 
other part of the yard. While crossing 
the parade ground there approached a 
young second lieutenant of marines, 
whose self-conscious bearing pro- 
claimed the fact that he had not yet 
learned to wear a sword and uniform 
with ease. Kendall identified him as 
a recent appointment from civil life, 
and a very raw specimen of the kind, 
who perhaps owed his commission to 
political favor, together with the ability 
to scrape through an easy set of exami- 
nations. It was not unfair to assume 
that he knew less about tactics and 
handling men than a corporal of his 
own company. 

The corps was short of officers. The 
demands of the navy were so urgent 
that Annapolis could not supply its 
former quota to the marines, and in fill- 
ing the vacancies from civil life, some 
mistakes were made—young men who 
had found it difficult to earn a liveli- 
hood elsewhere, or who had ceased to 
be popular in their own family circles. 

Pencil and paper in hand, Kendall 
was checking up a list of stores, and 
paid no more heed to Second Lieuten- 
ant Thomas Burkett, so proudly ar- 
rayed in the panoply of war. No 
sooner, however, had they passed each 


other than the latter turned, and 
sharply called out: 
“Hold on! Don’t you know enough 


to salute a commissioned officer? You 
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are a sergeant in the quartermaster’s 
office. I’ve seen you there. I shall 
have to teach you your manners.” 

Instead of meekly and in silence rais- 
ing his hand to his cap, with his heels 
together at attention, Kendall was in 
a mood to commit the grave crime of 
reasonable discussion. To be slanged 
by an underbred cub of a second lieu- 
tenant whom he disliked on sight was 
excessively annoying, an insult uncalled 
for. Holding his temper in check, he 
replied : 

“A quartermaster sergeant when at 
work is not required by custom to sa- 
lute every officer he sees. If I were 
to jump up and down at my desk when- 
ever an officer enters the room, I should 
never get through the day’s business. I 
was occupied with this handful of pa- 
pers just now, and, besides, I hardly 
think we passed within saluting dis- 
tance.” 

_ The second lieutenant was as tall as 

Kendall, but of a loose and flabby phy- 
sique, and a countenance which failed 
to suggest strength of character. It 
was yet to be seen how he would be- 
have in action, but his chin had already 
begun to retreat. He was not sure of 
himself, and this other man, matured, 
clean-cut, soldierly, made him feel awk- 
ward. But it would never do to be 
put in the wrong by a sergeant. An of- 
ficer’s word was law. He belonged 
to a superior race of beings, although 
this dictum was a trifle difficult to swal- 
low in the case of Lieutenant Burkett. 
He noted that Kendall had failed to 
accompany his speech with the gesture 
of salute, and this made his martial 
blood boil. Swelling inside his tunic, 
he regarded the offender with haughty 
disfavor, and exclaimed, his voice 
breaking: 

“You think too damn much of your- 
self. You need taking down a peg. 
We'll see what your superior officer, 
Captain Gildersleeve, has to say about 
it. Come along with me.” 

The sergeant was silent. Angry and 
humiliated, only a discipline which had 
become second nature restrained him 
from dusting the parade ground with 
this obnoxious upstart, new uniform 


and all. Captain Gildersleeve was still 
wrestling with that formidable heap of 
documents and lamenting the wasted 
time and energy of.a business organiza- 
tion eternally hampered by red tape and 
bureaucracy. The interruption - an- 
noyed him. It was to be inferred that 
he had already conceived a prejudice 
toward the personality of Lieutenant 
Thomas Burkett. Kendall waited in 
the larger room, an eavesdropper by 
compulsion, The dialogue was consid- 
erably one-sided. It would have been 
more accurate to call it an impassioned 
address by Captain Roy Gildersleeve. 
He raised his voice, and the accents 
were torrid, as he impressed the ag- 
grieved lieutenant with the fact that he 
was too many kinds of a blithering ass 
to classify at short notice. 

“This was your own squabble. Why 
did you have to pull me into it?” was 
the spirited conclusion.. “Don’t come 
running to me with inconsequential de- 
tails like this. Do you expect an en- 
listed man to respect you unless you 
can enforce respect from him? By 
your own words, you used profanity 
to my quartermaster sergeant.” 

“But L was right in demanding a sa- 
lute to my rank, as the regulations re- 
quire,” stammered the lieutenant, who 
ne expected more sympathy than 
this. 

“Oh, if you had to insist, and go out 
of your way to make a cursed nuisance 
of the regulations ” wearily re- 
sponded the other. “I shall have to 
back you up, of course. Send the quar- 
termaster sergeant in. PIl reprimand 
him.” 

Kendall realized that he had been 
technically at fault, and he bore Cap- 
tain Gildersleeve not the slightest ill 
will. Impeccably respectful, he re- 
ceived this curt rebuke : 3 

“You will be very -careful hereafter 
to salute any officer entitled to the 
same. If through oversight you fail to 
do so, and your attention is called to 
it, you will instantly salute and have 
nothing whatever to say. Lieutenant 
Burkett has found it necessary to re- 
port you. That is all, sergeant.” i 

Kendall saluted, first the captain, 
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then the lieutenant, with the most 
scrupulous punctilio, and considered 
himself released from this informal ar- 
rest. He was about to set out on that 
intercepted errand to the storehouse 
when Lieutenant Burkett strode- past 
him, his feelings greatly ruffled, his de- 
meanor crestfallen. There was no love 
in the glance which he shot at the quar- 
termaster sergeant. There was an ac- 
count to be squared, a grudge to be 
satisfied. 

“Thank God I am not in the ranks 
with that scrub for a company officer,” 
said Kendall to himself. “He wishes 
he could deal me a dose of double-dis- 
tilled Hades.” 

The episode rankled, and at supper 


in the sergeants’ mess Kendall was low-` 


ering and absent-minded. Burkett was 
beneath a grown man’s notice, and yet 
he stood for the system, the caste tradi- 
tion, the immemorial, unyielding code 
of military society. In his office work, 
Kendall had been comparatively free 
from its restrictions and irritations. 
Since the days of his service as cor- 
poral and sergeant of the line he had 
become thin-skinned. Now he reflected 
that he had just condemned himself to 
four years more of a life in which he 
must show outward respect to such a 
worthless cad as Burkett. It was not 
the inflexible coercion of discipline that 
rankled. He believed in authority, and 
his intelligence had grasped the fact 
that without obedience the military ma- 
chine is hopelessly inefficient. But the 
social distinctions, the personal stigma 
branded upon the soul of the enlisted 
man, no matter what his grade, were 
archaic degradations. They had been 
borrowed from the class system of 
Europe where aristocracies have not 
yet crumbled, and the profession of 
arms has been for ages regarded as the 
peculiar province of the nobility. 

John Kendall’s self-respect had been 
wounded to the quick, and his mind 
was in revolt. Without realizing it he 
was tired and stale. His dogged indus- 
try caused others to shift work to his 
shoulders, and he had pounded away at 
his duties year after year, taking no 
vacations. Reénlistment entitled him 


to three months’ leave of absence with 
pay. He had determined to stick to 
his desk and his quarters, because to 
travel or to loaf elsewhere meant extra 
outlay, and his purpose was to make 
the balance with the paymaster as large 
as possible. The world was cruel to a 
man without money. He had tasted 
this cruelty, and once was enough. 
Concluding that a few hours’ respite 
from an environment which made Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Burkett possible, might 
restore a more cheerful attitude toward 
life in general, the quartermaster ser- 
geant shifted into civilian clothes next 
day, and crossed the harbor in the 
launch which served as a ferry between 
the. navy yard and the city of Fal- 
mouth. The East Indiamen no longer 
ride at the wharves of this old sea- 
port, and the Yankee merchant sailor 


-has vanished from its rambling streets 


and waterside taverns. It has still an 
air of comfortable prosperity, however, 
what with the fortunes salted away by 
other generations, the considerable busi- 
ness transacted with the navy, and the 
tide of summer traffic from the cot- 
tage and hotel settlements that fringe 
the coast to the north and south for 
many miles. 

When Quartermaster Sergeant John 
Kendall chose to spend this idle after- 
noon in Falmouth, a score of yachts 
were anchored inside the breakwater, 
and through the town hummed a stream 
of automobiles from the beach boule- 
vard. Sauntering along the shady side 
of the main street, Kendall surveyed 
the passing show with a kind of de- 
tached, impersonal interest. These peo- 
ple were of the social class to which 
he had once belonged. Some day he 
might again take his place among them, 
but ahead stretched the barrier of: his 
reénlistment. 

More than one woman in the tonneau 
of her car turned for a second glance 
at the tall, clean-shaven man, with the 
air of quiet distinction, whose fine 
shoulders, flat back, and easy carriage 
had been developed by the drill ground 
and the barracks gymnasium, and who, 
as a corporal of marines, had won the 
heavyweight boxing championship of 
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the first division of the Atlantic Fleet. 


When not in uniform his one extrava- ' 


gance was a good tailor. In a pains- 
taking attention to the fit and pattern 
of his clothes he was still that other 
John Kendall, gentleman, Yale his 
Alma Mater, versed in the niceties of 
taste and deportment. 

A band was playing in a little green 
park near the center of the town, and 
Kendall drifted in that direction to seek 
a bench beneath a tree and lazily smoke, 
while he considered what other diver- 
sions Falmouth had to ce mov- 
ing-picture theaters, the dancing pavil- 
ion built over the water, and the one 
or two restaurants which catered to 
tourist patronage and were therefore 
excellent. He decided in favor of a 
broiled lobster, a salad, and a bottle 
of beer as agreeable pastime for a man 
with nothing better to do. 

He was thus employed at a table be- 
side an open window which com- 
manded the street when there halted at 
the curb a motor car of the roadster 
type. It was a prodigious mechanism 
for speed and destruction, mostly hood 
and engine with a pair of bucket seats, 
an overhang or after deck loaded with 
spare tires, and a gasoline tank large 
enough to suggest a street sprinkler. 
Yellow dust covered this thunderboit 
from end to end, and powdered the two 
men that dared to ride in it. The one 
behind the steering wheel, who ap- 
peared to be seated upon the back of 
his neck, climbed stiffly to the pave- 
ment, shed the goggles and a long coat, 
and issued. various commands to the 
other who was obliviously the chauf- 
feur. 

The young man who preferred to do 
his own driving was so short and slen- 
der of stature that it seemed audacious 
for him to hurl this giant of an auto- 
mobile over the highways, but his man- 
ner was decisive, his gestures manda- 
tory, and his shrewd features alive with 
intelligence. As he turned to enter the 
restaurant, Kendall stared and smiled, 
then chuckled aloud. An instant later 
the consequential little man beamed in 
his turn and bolted for the table, shout- 
ing: 


-back to the table. 


“ ‘Black Jack’ Kendall, as large as 
life, and twice as handsome. Nobody 
has heard of you in years. If this is a 
resurrection, you’re well pteserved, and 
no mistake!” 

“How are you, Dave?” and Kendall’s 
voice had the ring of affection as he 
shook hands. “I should say that you 
haven’t changed much. Your gait was 
never slow, and that weird chariot 
yonder indicates that you travel with 
the swiftest.” 

Mr. David Fenno Barclay found 
pleasure in this tribute to his formi- 
dable roadster, and exclaimed as he 
flung himself into a chair: 

“Let me tell you a few things about 
that neat little celerity wagon, Jack. 
Built to my order—not that I’m a rac- 
ing bug, mind you—but when I am go- 
ing somewhere I like to get there. Two 
hundred and fourteen miles since an 
early breakfast this morning—had to 
run down to Roehampton on business— 
she took every hill on high speed— 
fought for her head all the way like 
a colt—skidded into a ditch and out 
again—spilled my man, but never broke 
a thing. Whew, how dry I am!” 

Kendall called a waiter while the ar- 
dent motorist ran to the curb, and told 
his unterrified hireling to put the car 
in the nearest garage and await orders. 
Having met an old friend, Mr. Barclay 
was no longer in a hurry to depart. 
Kendall’s grave face lightened with 
amusement as he watched the bustling, 
assertive bantam of a man who dashed 
through life apparently at random, but 
whose business career was brilliantly 
notable for sagacity and courage. 

“A cocktail, food, and much con- 
versation,” cried Barclay, as he sprinted 
“This is a large 
event, fairly stupendous, tay boy. Do 
you realize that you slid completely off 
the map, mourned as missing by your 
loving friends? As the original human 
mystery you have the Man in the Iron 
Mask backed off the boards. Did you 
get sore on us? If so, what for?” 

“Not a bit of it, Dave. Things broke 
wrong for me, and I got out of touch 
with the old crowd. I was going to 
look you up some day. I was on the 
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Pacific coast for a while, and didn’t 
happen to meet any one I knew.” 

Barclay was silent long enough to 
survey with critical scrutiny the well- 
groomed, masterful man across. the 
table. . 

“To judge from appearances, pros- 
perity and you have walked hand in 
hand,” was the emphatic verdict. 
“What are you doing here? Why in 
Falmouth? Have you a summer place 
near here? Is there a Mrs. John Ken- 
dall, and a bunch of little Kendalls? If 
so, tell me some of their bright sayings, 
and I'll try to look interested. Loosen 
up, Jack. It’s your move.” 

Kendall’s grin was boyish. He was 
not one to air his own misfortunes, and 
Barclay’s queries were so preposter- 
ously wide of the mark that the irony 
of the situation had a humorous aspect. 

“I am still single, Dave,” said he, 
“not even wedded to prosperity. I am 
spending the summer near Falmouth, 
just across the harbor, in fact. Uncle 
Sam claims my valuable services at 
present.” 

“The navy yard? Waxing fat on 
contracts? Putting up buildings or 
something of the sort? When I last 
heard of you, you were taking a flyer 
in your father’s banking business, after 
you quit the law school.” 

“I am a bold marine, soldier and 
sailor, too,’ was the straightforward 
reply. ~ “When in uniform I wear no 
shoulder straps. I am not considered 
eligible, Dave, to meet a gentleman on 
a footing of social equality. Better or- 
der up the roadster, and flee my con- 
taminating presence.” 

“Nonsense! What’s the joke? Give 
me the answer,’ demanded Barclay, 
waving knife and fork in air. “I know 
better. See here, Jack, we were pals 
in college too long to hold each other 
off now with any confounded mystifica- 
tions. You didn’t honestly join the ma- 
rines? In the ranks? It sounds utterly 
absurd. Military fever seize you? 
Wanted to work for a commission? 
Why, your old friends could have 
shoved you in as an officer without half 
trying. It would have been the easiest 
kind of a stunt.” 
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“I couldn’t find a job when I needed 
it. That is the answer,” said Kendall. 

“You old fool!” stormed Barclay, 
and now he pounded the table. “Why 
didn’t you wire me? Why didn’t you 
throw up distress signals to any one 
of a dozen of us?” 

“It never occurred to me, Dave. A 
man doesn’t want to impose on his 
friends. If he can’t stand on his own 
two feet, he had better take his pun- 
ishment.” 

“Independence of that sort is plain 
asininity,’ declaimed the other. “I 
wish I were big enough to punch that 
stubborn jaw of yours. Now listen to 
me. I don’t know your blooming rank 
and title, but you are going to obey 
orders.” 

“Quartermaster Sergeant John Ken- 
dall, you impudent shrimp.” 

“All right, my fine upstanding ser- 
geant. You chase yourself over to the 
navy yard, and get leave of absence for 
a few days. Then pack a bag and meet 
me here. I am not married, worse 
luck, and still adorn the home of my 
esteemed parents which seems to please 
them. Our summer place is at Wind- 
ward Cove, twenty miles north of this 
town. My mother and the dad will 
welcome you like a long-lost nephew. 
I have talked enough about you, Heav- 
en knows. If there is any question 
about letting you go, tell your brass- 
bound boss that TIl come over and tear 
things up—I, little David Fenno 
Barclay.” 

“I can get leave without much trou- 
ble,” Kendall assured his impetuous 
companion. “I am entitled to a lot of 
it because I reénlisted only yesterday.” 

“Reénlisted?” groaned Barclay. 
“Then why didn’t I find you day be- 
fore yesterday? Again, why? I can’t 
make head or tail of you. Oh, the devil 
take all this waste of language! We 
can thresh things over at our leisure. 
Tell my folks anything you like about 
yourself, and PIl back it up. But they 
won't think a bit less of you because 
you are—what do you call it?—a quar- 
termaster sergeant of marines. Don’t 
let that worry you. They are not that 
sort, I am proud to relate, although the 
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Barclays are reputed to have some few 
packages of money.” 

“I don’t care to make it awkward for 
them in any way, or for you,” muttered 
= Kendall, his manner indecisive. “I 
should like a little vacation away from 
the barracks, and to spend it with you 
would be the best fun in the world. 
But—well—I have sort of placed my- 
self on the other side of the wall—my 
world is no longer yours, and E 

Barclay shoved back his chair as if 
needing more room for his surcharged 
emotions, and shook his fist under Kén- 
dall’s nose, as he shouted: 

“Must I use violence? Will you 
drive me to it? Hop over to your slave 
pen, while I inspect the car, and see 
that the garage bandits have not bilked 
me on oil and gasoline. I promise you 
a run home that will make even a bold 
marine hang onto his hair.” 

Fairly bullied into it, Kendall sallied 
in the direction of the ferry landing, 
while Barclay gazed after him and said 
to himself, scowling ferociously: 

“The finest man in our college class, 
the man we thought so much of be- 
cause he was straight, and honest, and 
unselfish. What a queer finish for 
Black Jack Kendall! But, somehow, 
that kind doesn’t always win in the 
business game of getting ahead of your 
neighbor.” 

Less than an hour later the space- 
devouring dragon of a roadster was 
moving out from Falmouth to swing 
into the ocean boulevard which curved 
and dipped past surf-washed forelands, 
placid beaches, and ragged reefs. The 
chauffeur had been dropped to make his 


way home by train, and Kendall wore. 


his dust coat and goggles. Slouched 
behind the steering wheel, David Bar- 
clay nonchalantly drove the growling, 
throbbing mechanism as though it were 
a plaything, its six cylinders pulling 
with seventy horse power, instantly re- 
sponsive, superbly tireless, flinging the 
miles behind with magical ease. 

And to John Kendall there was some- 
thing like magic in the manner of this 
swift transition. It was unreal, thea- 
trical, and he found it hard to realize 
that he was still a quartermaster ser- 


geant, bound to serve another four 
years. 

“Nice chipper little vehicle, this,” ob- 
served Barclay from a corner of his 
mouth. “I should like to let her out, and 
show you what she can do, but these 
turns are not banked, and she might 
not hang to the road.” 

“Tt would be a pity to have your neck 
broken. Mine doesn’t matter very 
much,” said Kendall. “But why in the 
name of common sense do you rip 
through the landscape in this insane 
style? What’s the use?” 

The car shot over a small hill and 
boomed down the other side with the 
rush of an avalanche, as the driver re- 
plied: 

“I want to whirl you away from that 
condemned navy yard as fast as possi- 
ble. I fancy you don’t love it.” 

“Thanks. You’re quite right. Any 
guests at your house?” said Kendall, 
still sensitive, and afraid of encounter- 
ing caste prejudice. 

“Nary a soul. You will be one of 
the happy family. Do you golf?” 

“Not since I shouldered a rifle, Dave. 
The two implements don’t go together.” 

“I begin to think you are suffering 
from bad dreams,” declared Barclay, as 
he deftly skirted a ditch by the width 
of a hair, and nicked the paint from 
the wheel of a peddler’s cart. “Wait 
till we drop anchor at the cottage, and 
then you'll wake up and forget these 
marine delusions.” 

“The cottage” was a vast, rambling, 
country house built close to the ground 
so that it managed to escape preten- 
tiousness, and to preserve an air of 
homely comfort. The lawns ran down 
to the sea, whose horizon line was 
broken by several small islands topped 
with wind-blown pine trees. They 
made a small harbor in which was an- 
chored a white schooner yacht. 

“My father built this place since you 
and I were in college,” said Barclay, as 
he steered into the driveway. “It is 
his hobby. Rather neat little ranch, 
don’t you think? Nothing flashy. Solid 
and dignified like the pater himself. 
Great pity I don’t take after him. Rat- 
tlety-bang is more my style, eh, Jack? 
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But I’m no loafer, not a bit of it. I am 
in charge of the mills—working my 
head off—shifting the load so that dad 
can play round a bit.” 

Kendall nodded’ and smiled, recalling 
the incessant activity of this head- 
long young man in the life of the cam- 
pus. When the car halted in front of 
the house, the guest felt a trifle dizzy 
after the whirlwind of a ride, but he 
was given no time to get his bearings. 
Barclay grasped him by the arm, 
hustled him up a flight of stone steps, 
and thrust him into the wide hall, 
loudly affirming: 

“The most welcome guest that ever 
set foot in this shack, by Jonas! Now 
just wait a minute, and I'll start things 
moving.” 

A liveried servant, of a bearing much 


more composed than that of his master, 


appeared in haste and was told: 

“Fetch Mr. Kendall’s bag, Peter, and 
take it to the room next to mine. Please 
call one of the other men, and have 
my car run into the garage. Where 
are the folks?” — 

“Mr. Barclay is putterin’ about in 
the gardens, sir, and Mrs. Barclay is 
upstairs. Shall I inform them of your 
arrival, Mr. David?” 

“Totally unnecessary, Peter. If they 
didn’t hear me coming, I shall proceed 
to announce myself. Come on, Jack! 
You will want to get rid of some of 
that dust and change your clothes. 
Then we'll locate the family. The 
pater will probably keep dinner waiting 
to show you his pedigreed hens, and 
the fancy dairy barn.” 

The quartermaster sergeant of ma- 
rines suffered himself to be escorted to 
his room where, a few minutes later, a 
valet was unpacking his bag and laying 
out his evening clothes. So long a time 
had it been since John Kendall was in 
the habit of dressing for dinner that 
he covertly eyed the procedure as an 
entertaining novelty. After making 
certain that all possible wants were 
supplied, his host trotted off with the 
excellent excuse that he must find the 
mother who was always a bit nervous 
when he went skyrocketing away in 
that seventy-horse-power roadster. 
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A sprightly woman, no taller than 
her son, possessing somewhat of the 
same animation, was descending the 
staircase. The years had been kind to 
her, and, white-haired though she was, 
her eye was as bright and quick as his. 
She waited for him upon a landing as 
he plunged in pursuit, three steps at a 
bound, and caught her around the 
waist. 

“Oh, David!’ she cried. “I heard 
that horrid car come flying up the 
driveway and caught a glimpse of you 
from my window. I was thankful be- 
yond words. Of course you are clever 
enough to do anything and do it well, 
but there is a spirit of recklessness in 
the younger generation that fairly ap- 
palls me, and I can’t get at all accus- 
tomed to it. Are you sure you have no 
broken bones?” 

“Not that I am aware of,” laughed 
he as they continued down the stairs, 
arm in arm, “but I saw the veterinary 
surgeon coming out of the barn, and I’ll 
ask him to paw me over if it will make 
you easier in your mind, Great run! 
Most enjoyable!” 

“T want you to enjoy yourself,” she 
sighed, as they halted in the library, 
“and I suppose we old people should 
not interfere with your pastimes, but 
still——” 

“The car will be taken out and shot 
at daylight to-morrow,’ he declared, 
with tremendous gusto. “Now, listen, 
mother, listen carefully to me. I have 
a surprise for you—I brought it with 
me—a larger surprise than the fact 
that I returned alive and right side up. 
Guess who I found in Falmouth! No, 
you never could guess. Jack Kendall— 
‘Black Jack’ Kendall we called him be- 
cause he was so dark—black hair, black 
brows, and by senior year he had to 
shave twice a day to look respectable. 
You have heard me mention him a 
hundred times. I was always on the 
point of bringing him home for a vaca- 
tion visit. He has been lost, strayed, 
or stolen for years, fell off the earth. 
A corker if ever there was one! You 
and the pater will love him on sight.” 

“How perfectly delightful!” and 
Mrs. Barclay appeared as happy as her 
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son, for his interests were more impor- 
tant in her sight than her own. “Of 
course I remember all about him. And 


what reasons does he give for neglect-. 


ing his old friends so shamefully?” 

“Well, it is a strange yarn, and I 
can’t make it out at all,” seriously an- 
swered David. “He hasn’t told me 
much, doesn’t seem to want to unbelt. 
I shall have to coax it out of him a 
bit at a time. He has been through 
experiences, the kind that leave marks 
on a man’s soul. Do you follow me? 
I mean something more than the rough- 
- and-tumble game of fighting one’s way. 
He has been living inside himself too 
much and that hurts. His hair is quite 
gray, and very becoming it is, but I 
was rather shocked, and there are lines 
in his face that should not be there 
at his age and mine. Very much of a 
man, but too repressed. Look at me, 
his classmate, as skittish as ever, tell- 
ing everything I know at the top of 
my voice.” 

Sympathetic and _ responsive, 
Barclay replied: 

“He has had sorrow, then? Perhaps 
he will feel like talking to me. What 
else did you learn about him this after- 
noon ?” 

“Nothing much, except that he is in 
the marine corps, not as an officer. He 
fought shy of coming home with me 
—has a notion that people of our sort 
look down on him. Of course in army 
and navy circles there is a lot of stiff- 


Mrs. 


necked nonsense and snobbishness, and. 


a chap like Kendall would naturally be 
sensitive. But I don’t care a hang 
whether he is a sergeant or a major 
general, and of course that goes with 
the Barclay family.” 

“Most assuredly,” said she. “It will 
be tactful, then, to avoid asking him 
about his present employment?” 


“Tt seems so to me, although he is) 


not one to be ashamed of any honest 
job. But we want him to forget it. 
You might tip the wink to dad before 
dinner. We shall find plenty of con- 
versation without discussing the duties 
of a quartermaster sergeant of ma- 
rines.” 

“Oh, by the way, David,” observed 


them again in Paris and Berlin. 


Mrs. Barclay, walking to a window 
which overlooked the driveway. “I am 
expecting two other guests. They will 
be here shortly.” She turned to him 
with a fluttered, apologetic gesture. “If 
I had only known Mr. Kendall was 
coming—it would have been pleasanter 
to have him to ourselves—do you sup- 
pose he will mind?” 

“Then I lured him hither under false 
pretenses,” grinned David. “Who are 
they, mater, and why do you appear 
agitated ?” 

“A Mrs. Ferris and her daughter, to 
be with us over Sunday. I met them 
on the steamer last winter, and saw 
The 
daughter, Edith, is a most attractive 
girl, I was very much taken with her. 
I asked them to look us up. I really 
wanted Edith to visit me. She is the 
kind of girl I admire. Mrs. Ferris 
wired to-day from Boston that they 
had just landed from Genoa, and would 
enjoy accepting my invitation to renew 
the acquaintance. I told them to come, 
of course. Your father sent the li- 
mousine to meet the express which will 
bring them here in time for dinner.” 

The son whistled, quizzically sur- 
veyed his mother, and declared: “While 
you are careful to conceal it from me, 
I infer that Mrs. Ferris is a good deal 
of a pill. Your fondness is all for the 
daughter. The manner in which your 
casual invitation was grabbed at would 
indicate that Miss Edith Ferris has a 
pushing parent.” 

“Tt is most ungallant of you,” weakly 
chided Mrs. Barclay. “As the mother 
of an uncommonly eligible young man 
I have to be on my guard, and perhaps 
I am unduly suspicious and unchari- 
table.” 

“And the mother of an attractive 
daughter is bound to have sinister de- 
signs against me,” laughed David. 
“Wholly groundless! Nothing in it! I 
am proof against the most artful 
matchmaker. I sobbed out my broken 
heart_to the sea and stars long, long 
ago. She married a six-footer. Leave 
Mrs. Ferris to me. I shall thrust Ken- 
dall to the center of the stage. The 
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girl has shocking bad taste if she 
doesn’t like him.” 

Kendall was about to enter the room, 
but at overhearing this generous pro- 
posal he halted in the doorway, blush- 
ing and disconcerted. Mrs. Barclay 
felt distressed, and prettily strove to 
put him at ease as she crossed the floor 
to offer her hand. 

“You don’t mind David’s nonsense, 
do you, Mr. Kendall? You should have 
heard some of the fine things he was 
saying about you when he was in 
earnest.” 

She was gazing up at him, openly 
admiring. It was the approval of a 
grand lady with generations of the best 
blood behind her, and a lofty social 
station. It gratified him immensely. 
He was instantly made to feel that he 
had come into his own again.  _ 

“David can never find flaws in his 
friends,” said he, with that slow, agree- 
able smile which seemed to take one 
into his confidence. ‘Loyalty is one 
of his shining virtues, Mrs. Barclay. 
Pardon me, but there was mention of 
a girl. I couldn’t help catching it. The 
unwarrantable use of my name makes 
it proper to ask who and where she 
is. ” 

“She is threatened. You will meet 
her at dinner,’ spoke up David. “I 
never laid eyes on her, but mother says 
she'll do. Hard luck, old man! Don’t 
blame me! You can’t escape them. 
They used to camp on your trail, I re- 
member.” 

Kendall had rallied, as was to be ex- 
pected of one trained to face the perils 
of war, nor did the prospect of a fem- 
inine encounter appear to displease 
him. 

“T have already lost my heart to 
your mother,” said he, his somber eyes 
twinkling. “As long as she will per- 
mit me to play the devoted courtier 
I shall try to make the elder Mr. Bar- 
clay jealous.” 

“Right there is where you make a 
hit. with me,” cried David. “Isn’t she 
the loveliest ever? Now let us amble 
outdoors, and find that ardent agricul- 
turist who has the honor to be my sire.” 

“I should like to go with you,” said 
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due.” 

Kendall followed his host across the 
green turf to the hamlet of barns, sta- 
bles, greenhouses, poultry sheds, and 
employee’s cottages. A stalwart man 
with a grizzled beard shoved back his 
straw hat, forsook a group of laborers, 
and trudged up a slope of the elaborate 
gardens. He moved with solid delib- 
eration as one who had never dashed at 
obstacles, but shoved them aside by 
sheer momentum. Father and son 
could have been no more dissimilar, but 
the bonds of affection and mutual re- 
spect were strong between them, Ho- 
bart Barclay put his strong, soil-stained 
hand upon David's shoulder, as he said: 

“Mother was worrying about you. I 
want you to see my terraces. We shall 
begin planting them to-morrow.” 

“Time you shed your. overalls,” 
the firm reply. “The whistle blew long 
ago. And you are working your force 
extra hours.” 

“Don’t say anything about it at the 
mills, son. J must be careful of my 
reputation. Are you posing as a labor 
delegate to stir up trouble among my 
contented gardeners?” 

“Mrs. Hobart Barclay will declare a 
lockout if you don’t come to dinner 
right now. My old friend, Jack Ken- 
dall, father.” 

“I recall your name, Mr. Kendall,” 
and the rugged features glowed with 
friendliness. “I wish you might spend 
the rest of the summer with us, if you 
like a quiet life. Know anything about 
cows? You must see my Jersey herd 
in the morning. David pokes fun at 
my hobbies, but he is trying to take the 
mills away from me, and an old codger 
must find something to do.” 


was 


CHAPTER =i: 


Mrs. Ferris and her daughter had ar- 
rived when the men returned to the 
house, but Kendall did not meet them 
until they came down for dinner. The 
game of light conversation about noth- 
ing in particular found him rusty. He 
was never awkward, but something like 
shyness constrained him until the party 
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moved into the dining room and he 
was sitting beside Edith Ferris. Inter- 
ested and observant, he studied the girl 
and contrasted her with her mother. 
There was enough resemblance to make 
the relationship obvious, but differences 
of character and temperament were 
sharply manifest. Mrs. Ferris im- 
pressed him as flagrantly artificial, a 
woman who had been beautiful, and 
was futilely striving to retain a youth- 
fulness now faded and vanished. Ken- 
dall perceived that the dignity and 
wealth of this great establishment, its 
easy yet elegant formality, rather awed 
her, 


The daughter had inherited much of 
her beauty, but a finer alloy had been 
added in the transmutation. She had 
repose, a serenity of manner which one 
could not imagine overconscious of sur- 
roundings. Taller than her mother, her 
physical proportions were of a nobler, 
more generous mold. The immaturity 


of girlhood, the springtime of life’s sea- 


sons lay a little way behind her, and, 
having recently and blithely faced the 
twenty-fourth birthday, she would have 
described herself as a young woman 
edging toward spinsterhood. 

John Kendall decided that she was 
very good to look at, but something 
more than this was needed to attract 
him strongly, to awaken a vivid inter- 
est, and make his pulse beat faster. He 
was well past the ardently impression- 
able age, and not apt to lose his head at 
the provocation of a rose-leaf complex- 
ion, a straight nose, flawless teeth, and 
an arm tapering like that of a classic 
statue. 

Her brown eyes met his gaze with 
frank sociability, and danced with 
mirth when David. Barclay rattled flor- 
idly complimentary nonsense at her. 
Kendall had a-curious feeling, he was 
aware of it quite early in the dinner, 
that he knew precisely what kind of 
a girl she was, and that they were 
bound to get on well together, given a 
chance for more than casual acquaint- 
ance. He was weaving fancies about 
her, concluding that she had been 
thwarted by circumstances, condemned 
to lead a life which she knew did not 


very well, swapping small coin. 


ring true. The worldly aspirations of 
her mother were not what she, unham- 
pered, would have sought for ‘herself. 

Possibly they perceived in each other 
a harmony of companionship which 
had no great need of the spoken word. 
Kendall’s intuitions were quickened by 
the fact that he had seen his own am- 
bitions smashed, and was caught in a 
web of circumstances from which he 
knew not how to extricate himself. 

“What shall we talk about?” said he, 
with a contrite smile, coming out of a 
reverie. “I don’t do this sort of thing 
Did 
you enjoy your visit to Europe? How 
is that for a banal opening?” 

“Please don’t apologize, Mr. Ken- 
dall. I am not nearly bright enough to 
talk Dolly dialogues. Besides, I am 
unusually stupid to-night, for I haven’t 
made the slightest, effort to draw you 
out. Oh, yes, you asked me a ques- 
tion. Am I fond of Europe? Really 
and truly, and this is not for publica- 
tion, I should like any place where I 
could ‘stay put.’ My mother is very 
fond of travel and society.” 


“And the program bores you,” 
bluntly declared Kendall. “You speak 
of it with no great zest. In fact, I 


think it has made you unhappy.” 

“Why? Do I seem unhappy?” She 
turned to face him with a challenging 
expression, the tide of color rising in 
her cheek, as though he had blundered 
into something which she had not 
meant to disclose. 

“It was rude of me to be so per- 


sonal,” he penitently replied. “I have 
neither tact nor manners.® 
“Turn about is fair play,” said she. 


“What have you been doing of late, and 
did you find happiness in it? I caught 
you looking glum and far away when 
we first sat down.” 

“T have been working hard, and my 
old chum, Dave Barclay, snatched me 
away from the infernal grind, fairly 
kidnaped me.” 

“Our men in this country work too 
hard,” she returned. “You are all so 
tremendously keen after money and 
success. And yet I can’t feel like wast- 
ing much sympathy on you as a class. 
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You are really the most contented 
when you are in the thick of it.” 

“Money and success!” echoed Ken- 
dall, with a grim little laugh. “I plead 
not guilty.” 

“It is worth something to have the 
opportunity of trying for them,’ ex- 
claimed Edith Ferris, a wistful note in 
her voice. “I envy the woman who 
earns her own living. When one is 
held by unbreakable ties, and has been 
trained for no-vocation ” She hes- 
itated, and her sensitive lips were 
curved in a smile girlishly, naïvely ap- 
pealing, as though begging him to for- 
get her candid confession. He under- 
stood that she has been surprised into 
self-revelation and that it disturbed her. 

“A woman has her own handicaps,” 
said he, shifting the topic to general 
ground, “but is the average man grant- 
ed freedom of choice and opportunity ? 
A twist of luck, or a decision that 
seems a trifle at the time, or a combina- 
tion of events beyond his power to 
alter, can make or break him. A few 
men are strong enough to hammer out 
their destinies, but most of us go under 
on the way.” 

“I cannot believe that you are un- 
able to master men and things,” she 
told him. “You will reach your goal, 
I am sure.” 

“What is the goal, Miss Ferris? 
What is the goal to seek? Ah, I wish 
I knew.” 

“The things most worth while are 
not obscured,” said she, and the into- 
nations thrilled him. “Duty is not old- 
fashioned, nor honor out of date. And 
the world never needed kindness so 
much as now.” 

“And money? 


The golden key of 


opportunity? The wizard’s wand that 
wins freedom?” 
“You know better,~ Mr. Kendall. 


The desire of it has enslaved more men 
and women than it ever set free.” 
What she said went so straight to 
the mark that Kendall was startled. It 
was as though she had intimate knowl- 
edge of him. A man was not a failure, 
then, so long as he kept untarnished 
his ideals of honor and duty. He won- 
dered what her mother would think of 
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such unfashionable, indefensible doc- 
trine as this. His gaze roved across 
the table where Mrs. Ferris was talking 
to that genial, simple-minded plutocrat, 
Hobart Barclay. Her voice was thin 
and pitched a trifle too high to be pleas- 
ant. It fairly bored into Kendall's ears, 
and he stared at her foolishly when her 


` vivacious chatter took this turn: 


“My bachelor brother, Colonel Per- 
cival Dickenson, has been stationed in 
the Philippines for two years. He 
came to Washington last month on 
waiting orders, and-as soon as he was 
assigned to the command of the marine 
garrison at the Sagamore Navy Yard, 
he wrote asking Edith and me to live 
with him. Poor man, he is tired of a 
homeless existence, and he has a very 
comfortable house at his disposal. It 
is in the navy yard. The arrangement 
will be charming in every way. The 
social life at the Sagamore post is said 
to be particularly delightful, with so 
many officers of the navy and the ma- 
rine corps on duty.” - 

This harmless announcement was far 
more interesting than Mrs. Ferris 
dreamed it could be. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barclay were unable to find suitable 
comment on the spur of the moment, 
and blankly regarded each other. Their 
graceless son telegraphed Kendall by 
means of an elaborate wink, and per- 
versely remarked: 

“How very nice that will be for Miss 
Ferris! All the girls adore the shoul- 
der straps and gilt buttons. Tell me, 
Miss Ferris, would you deign to smile 
on me if I wore a sword, and a martial 
stride, and had a mien excessively 
haughty ?” : 

“T should try to make myself agree- 
able, of course,” Edith graciously an- 
swered, “provided you did not pose as 
a hero and become tiresome. I have 
seen so much of that species while liv- 
ing abroad, the German officer particu- 
larly, that the glamour is rubbed off.” 

There was nothing in the demeanor 
of John Kendall to indicate that his 
emotions had received a violent shock. 
Suave and composed, he leaned for- 
ward to ask Mrs. Ferris: 

“Then you are on your way to join 


r 
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Colonel Dickenson at the Sagamore 
Navy Yard?” 

“Yes, Mr. Kendall. We shall open 
his house for him next week. He is 
to take formal command of the garri- 
son on Monday. Do you happen to 
know him?” 

“Only by 
guished officer. 
man, I believe.” 

“For the Boxer campaign. I am 
very proud of him,” and for once the 
woman was genuine. “He is a strict 
disciplinarian, devoted to the service, 
but warm-hearted and generous to a 
fault.” 

Kendall nodded gravely, and turned 
to the girl at his side. 

“Are you familiar with garrison life, 
Miss Ferris? A little world of its own, 
I should say, with its rigid and exact- 
ing standards.” 

“I haven’t visited my uncle since I 
was a child, when my father was alive. 
Colonel Dickenson was then a major, 
on duty at Norfolk. I loved the drills 
and parades and music. A narrow 
world? I dare say you mean socially, 
the problems of rank and precedence 
that seem so vitally important. I have 
a great deal to learn.” 

David Barclay guessed that Kendall 
must be enduring some very unpleasant 
moments. His stoicism was admirable. 
The situation had at first seemed more 
humorous than otherwise to young Mr. 
Barclay, but it dawned on his shrewd 
perceptions that this dinner party might 
have the components of tragedy. Ken- 
dall was plainly interested in the girl, 
and she in him. They were hitting it 
off famously. -If anything serious 
should come of it, what would happen 
at the Sagamore Navy Yard? It was 
bound to be an awkward business, any 
way you looked at it. He found oppor- 
tunity to suggest in an aside to his tact- 
ful little mother: 

“Divert the gabble as far away from 
the marine corps as you can. This is 
a kettle of fish, and no mistake.” 

Deftly the hostess steered the con- 
versational bark clear of shoal waters, 
with the able assistance of her husband 
and her son. No more was heard of 


reputation. A distin- 
A Medal of Honor 


that distinguished officer, Colonel Per- 
cival Dickenson, for which kindly in- 
tervention Kendall offerèd silent 
thanks. Coffee was served on a long, 
roofless piazza built to command a su- 
perb sweep of ocean. The summer 
night was lustrous with innumerable 
stars, and the shadowy water so quiet 
that the wash of the flooding tide 
among the rocks was no more than a 
restless whisper. Presently David ex- 
claimed : 

“Why don’t you sing for us, Jack? 
You haven’t lost that bully voice, have 
you? Bea boy again, just for to-night. 
Give the ladies a good time. Let me 
fetch a guitar. What about ‘Danny 
Deever’? You used to make the shiv- 
ers run up and down our spines.” 

Kendall pulled at his cigar, and the 
glow illumined his face, which was un- 
accountably sad and stern. 

“No, Dave, I would rather not sing 
‘Danny Deever’ to-night,” he said, after 
a pause. “Poor Danny Deever, poor 
devil of a private! He was properly 
hanged for his sins, but who knows 
how much he had been badgered, and 
baited, and bullied, until his fuddled 
mind was irresponsible., It is not a 
cheerful ditty. I have somehow grown 
to dislike it.” 

“How. very extraordinary!” chir- 
ruped Mrs. Ferris. “A man of your 
class sympathizing with a common pri- 
vate soldier. They are recruited from 
the lower orders, you know, human 
riffraff, really, and they must be ruled 
with an iron hand.” 

“Have you seen anything of the serv- 
ice—the marine corps—in recent 
years?” Kendall courteously interro- 
gated, conscious that the eyes of the 
family were upon him. They were 
probably expecting an explosion, but he 
had no intention of lighting the fuse at 
this time. 

“Not very recently, Mr. Kendall,” 
replied Mrs. Ferris, with a toss of her 
head, “but I used to see a good deal 
of my brother, Colonel Dickenson, and 
of course my impressions were gath- 
ered at firsthand. I am in a position 
to speak with a little more authority 
than an outsider, don’t you think? As 
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a rule, we Americans are so ignorant - 
about our army and navy.” 

“Very true. If the country knew 
them better it might have moge respect 
for them, even though the rank and 
file are—er—how did you put it, Mrs. 
Ferris—human riffraff.”  Kendall’s 
deep voice had a shade of mockery 
which the woman was too obtuse to 
perceive. He went on to say: “It 
seems brutally unfair to make the uni- 
form a badge of disgrace. I happen to 
have seen clean, sober, self-respecting 
men turned out of dance halls and res; 
taurants, even noncommissioned off- 
cers, because they wore the khaki or 
the blue. My sympathies are rather 
with the under dog.” 

“There have been cases of the kind 
in Falmouth,” put in the elder Mr. 
Barclay. 

From a shadowy corner of 
piazza, Edith Ferris quoted: 

“For it's Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ 
‘Chuck him out, the brute!’ 

But it’s ‘Savior of ’is country when the guns 
begin to shoot.’” 

John Kendall glanced quickly in her 
direction, but she could not see his 
smile of gratitude. With what seemed 
to him a singular divination she knew 
how to say just the right word. Her 
mother laughed with a touch of nerv- 
ous embarrassment. The trend of the 
argument was leaving her isolated. 
Edith usually disagreed with her, but 
she had not expected these American 
aristocrats, rich and exclusive beyond 
words, to take a plebeian point of 
view. And to make her positively dis- 
comfited, David Barclay chimed in: 

“I know a chap that is in the ranks, 
as you call it, and upon my word, Mrs. 
Ferris, if you met him unbeknownst 
you might actually mistake him for a 
gentleman.” 

Instantly thereafter the speaker 
stooped to rub his shins, for Kendall 
had kicked him with pointed earnest- 
ness. 

“Ah, yes, I have heard of the gentle- 
man ranker,” airily retorted Mrs. Fer- 
ris. “He is oftener to be found in the 
English service, but he is sure to be 
a perfectly impossible person. Drink 
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or rascality has done for him. I be- 
lieve that a few worthy young men in 
our country have enlisted in order to 
gain commissions, but these are excep- 
tional cases. They do not affect the 
argument, The line has to be drawn, 
you know. And the man who rises 
from the ranks is apt to be made very 
uncomfortable. The other officers re- 
sent him! He is not of their class.” 

Kendall was dangerously quiet. Da- 
vid took alarm. Suggesting that the 
sergeant sing “Danny Deever” had 
been a prize blunder. It. was the part 
of wisdom to break up this party before 
something happened. Black Jack was 
not the most patient and long-suffering 
of men. 

“What do you say to a stroll across 
the lawn, good people?” exclaimed 
David. 

He tucked his hand in his father’s 
arm, and they strolled toward the sea 
wall at the foot of the long slope in 
front of the house. Kendall and Edith 
Ferris followed with alacrity. The sug- 
gestion pleased them. The mother of 
Edith, fatigued by travel and excite- 
ment, remained behind with Mrs. Bar- 
clay. Her daughter was sufficiently 
chaperoned, and there were questions 
she wished to ask. She may have felt 
some slight disappointment that so re- 
splendently eligible a young man as the 
heir to the Barclay millions should have 
failed to show a livelier interest in 
Edith, but, on the other hand, and by 
way of consolation, this Mr. John Ken- 
dail was distinctly worth while. The 
fact that his status in this opulent 
household was that of an intimate 
friend sufficed for his credentials. He 
looked like a man of importance, so- 
cially and otherwise. 

“Do tell me something about Mr. 
Kendall,” coaxingly purred Mrs. Fer- 
ris as soon as the others were beyond 
earshot. “Such an interesting man, so 
strong, and reserved, and so stunningly 
good looking. A man who has already 
done big things in the world, I am 
sure.” 

Mrs. Barclay smiled inscrutably, and 
her rocking-chair creaked several times 
before she easily vouchsafed : 
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“He is a dear friend whom my son 
had not seen for several years until 
they met by chance to-day in Fal- 
mouth. The shore is full of summer 
visitors now. One is constantly run- 
ning into friends. David and Mr. 
Kendall were together in college. I 
know very little about his career. I 
have hardly had a word with him. He 
came in David’s motor shortly before 
dinner.” 

“Tf Mr. Kendall is staying anywhere 
near Falmouth, I hope we shall have 
the pleasure of meeting him at the 
navy yard,” cooed Mrs. Ferris. “Edith 
is rather indifferent to young men, as a 
general thing. She is a girl of a great 
deal of character, Mrs. Barclay. 
_Strong-minded is scarcely the word. It 
doesn’t sound feminine, does it? I 
wouldn’t give a wrong impression of 
the dear child for words. What I mean 
is that she is not the least bit frivolous 
or flirtatious. She didn’t seem to care 
at all for the sort of men we met 
abroad, even the traveling Americans. 
Of course I am glad to have her fas- 
tidious, but a girl of her age—Edith is 
not in her first season—misses a great 
deal of enjoyment by giving the im- 
pression that most men bore her.” 

That petite, bright-eyed lady, Mrs. 
Hobart Barclay, felt sorry for the rest- 
less, scheming ‘mother, and far more 
sorry for Edith, who had been so un- 
dutifully reluctant to parade herself in 
the marriage market. They would soon 
enough learn that the distinguished 
John Kendall was no more than a hum- 
ble sergeant of marines. David wished 
nothing said about it, and his word 
was law. 

“We mothers have much to make us 
anxious,” Mrs. Barclay softly replied. 
“It is hard for us to realize that our 
children cease to be children, and grow 
away from us, asserting individualities 
very different from our own, going 
their own gaits, compelling us to abdi- 
cate our dear sovereignty over them. 
It is best, I suppose. We ought not to 
want them to be fashioned too strictly 
after our own pattern, for if our daily 
prayers are answered we shall see them 


wiser, and stronger, and nobler than 
we have been.” 

“Tt isn’t always easy to be patient 
with them’ fretfully spoke Mrs. Fer- 
ris. “They seldom appreciate the sac- 
rifices we make for them. I have ab- 
solutely devoted myself to Edith ever 
since her father died, and I sometimes 
feel that I have failed to make her 
happy.” 

Mrs. Barclay could readily imagine 
that the devotion and sacrifice were 
credited to the daughter on the books 
of the recording angel, but she made 
no comment. It was uncomfortable to 
listen to family grievances which had 
better be left unsaid. Perhaps some 
very recent difference of opinion still 
jangled. Mrs. Ferris’ nerves. This was 
a charitable assumption. Mrs. Barclay 
surmised that Edith might have ob- 
jected to this visit on the ground that 
it looked too much like jumping at an 
invitation. It was a relief when David 
and his father came sauntering back 
from the lawn. 

“We left the young folks on the point 
of rock beyond the sea wall,” exclaimed 
the son, pretending to be afraid of his . 
mother. “I forgot all about them, and 
they did likewise by us. They were 
busy watching the big, round moon roll 
up out of the deep. Fell down on the 
job as chaperons, didn’t we, dad? 
Stand up and take your scolding like 
a man.” 

“Tt will be included in my nightly 
curtain lecture,’ chuckled Hobart 
Barclay. “The air is getting damp for 
my old bones. If I am in disgrace I 
may as well go to bed. I must be up 
early to pester my force of gardeners.” 

When the forgetful pair, Kendall 
and Edith, appeared in the light of the 
rising moon they were walking slowly 
and in no haste to quit each other’s 
company. Mrs. Ferris .convoyed her 
fair daughter upstairs shortly there- 
after. David lingered for another 
cigar, and an interview with his chum 
which promised to be extremely divert- 
ing. Kendall strode ‘to and fro, glow- 
ering at the stars, before he burst out: 

“Tf there is a train out of here before 
breakfast, Dave, run me over to the 
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station. If not, you will have to carry 
me to Falmouth in that infernal road- 
ster. You see how it is, of course.” 

“I see nothing of the kind, Jack. Sit 
down. Be calm. Don’t make me laugh 
at you, for then you'll lose your temper 
and be sorry. I did not appoint Colo- 
nel Percival Dickenson to the com- 
mand of the marine garrison of the 

Sagamore Navy Yard, neither did I 
ask his sister here to meet you. The 
joke is on them. While you are under 
our roof you are not a quartermaster 
sergeant or any other variety of ser- 
geant. You are our guest, Mr. John 
Kendall, and Mrs. Ferris and her 
charming daughter are in luck to find 
you here. Let to-morrow take care of 
itself. Make hay while the sun shines.” 

“But you don’t understand,” growled 

Kendall, flinging himself into a chair. 
“T ought to have told the girl the truth, 
but I couldn’t bear to spoil an evening 
—well, an evening that I am likely to 
remember for some time, Dave. Of 
course she will find it out at the navy 
yard. But I can’t call on her there. 
I can’t meet her at any one’s house. 
We can’t be seen together without stir- 
ring up a lot of gossip, and scandal, 
and setting all the women against her. 
As the colonel’s niece, in his own 
household, she can have nothing what- 
ever to do with me, and, whew, how 
her mother will hate me!” 

- “But listen, Jack, listen carefully to 
me,” exhorted David. “You rave! 
Your language issues from the crown 
of your hat. What if she does have to 
pass you by on the other side? For 
the sake of argument I grant it possible 
that as nice a girl as she is might be 
silly enough to fall in love with you 
on sight. Now don’t double your fist 
and swear. I don’t affect them that 
way, but you big, dark, quiet chaps 
with the romantic air of mystery seem 
to get ’em going. If she is the right 
sort, will she care a hang whether you 
are a quartermaster sergeant, or the 
heavy swell that her mother takes you 
to be? Answer me that.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, try to be seri- 
ous!” and Kendall was savagely in 
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earnest. “It is rotten bad taste to speak 
of her in that flippant way.” ` 

“Very well. Then I will confine my 
remarks to you. If you linger with us 
over Sunday, you’re afraid you will be 
hard hit. You can’t deny it. Then 
you are a coward, unwilling to shake 
hands with destiny, if you go sneaking 
off to-morrow morning. I can foresee 
an awkward dilemma at the navy yard, 
but, good Lord, the damage is done, 
This house party is a case of mixed 
pickles. And really, Jack, you owe 
something to the Barclay family. We 
shall be awfully disappointed if you 
chop your visit short! And we have 
some rights in the matter of choosing 
our guests. The fact that you are here 
would seem to me to visé your social 
fitness to be at large. If you beat a 
retreat, you place us in the wrong, 
don’t you?” 

This angle of the predicament had 
been overlooked by the disquieted ser- 
geant of marines. He was most reluc- 
tant to wound the feelings of his 
friends, and his duty to them was para- 
mount. David went on to say: 

“I want you to know my father bet- 
ter. He counts on having a talk with 
you. You steadied me a good deal in 
college, Jack. He is really a wonder- 
ful man, worth getting at. He fought 
his way to the top, made our mills what 
they are with five thousand men on the 
pay rolls, and not a strike in twenty 
years. He can understand what you 
have been through better than I can, 
Jack. And perhaps you will feel like 
telling him the whole story. You are 
holding back on me. There is more to 
it than commonplace hard luck. As 
for the Ferrises, if you honestly want 
to avoid them, we can arrange it easily 
enough. Mother will take them off our 
hands to-morrow.” 

“I am not what you would call anx: 
ious to dodge Miss Ferris,” ingen. 
uously confessed Kendall. “You put 
things in such a way that I may tarry 
another day, anyhow. I shall let it rest 
overnight. Now let’s seek our bunks, 
You must be dog-tired after that whirl 
to Boston and back in the roadster.” 
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“For a runt, I stand a lot of wear 
and ‘tear,’ laughed David. 

Early in the morning, John Kendall 
awoke to stare drowsily at the azure 
sea and the bright sky, for the moment 
wondering where he was. He missed 
the song of bugles, the thrill of boat- 
swains’ pipes from the warships at the 
wharves, and the tramp of the marine 
guard past his quarters. Then as his 
wits cleared of the fog of sleep, he 
smiled and shook his head with a puz- 
zled air, saying to himself as he sprang 
out of bed: 

“Will somebody kindly tell me who 
I am? This leading a double life is 
new business for me.” 

Habit had made him prompt and 
methodical in the matter of turning out 
for the day. Before the valet made 
his catfooted entrance, the sergeant 
had enjoyed a bath in tingling, green 
salt water piped from the sea wall, fin- 
ished with his shaving tackle, and put 
on a suit of white flannel. Filling a 
brier pipe for the smoke before break- 
fast which he had learned to like in 


the service, he went quietly downstairs ` 


and out of doors. Splendidly robust, 
keenly alive, his intention was to walk 
a mile or so along the shore before the 
others were astir. 

He halted in the path, however, and 
seemed to waver. This was odd of one 
whom his friends were accustomed to 
call stubborn and hard-bitted. Mr. 
Hobart Barclay, also an early bird, was 
already moving toward his beloved ter- 
races. Kendall gazed at his sturdy 
back, courtesy suggesting that he fol- 
low in chase and show interest in the 
horticultural activities of David’s 
father. In a different direction he 
caught sight of Edith Ferris, who had 
strayed as far as a dory that was hauled 
out on the strip of white beach. In the 
light of his heroic self-abnegation of 
the night before, it was to be expected 
that John Kendall would instantly flee 
temptation. 

Never did a bold soldier strike his 
colors with so small a show of resist- 
ance. The struggle was hardly worthy 
to be called such. Miss Ferris was 
trying to shove the dory into the water 


- above high-water mark! 
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as though inclined to row across the 
cove before breakfast. Heavens, what 
if she upset herself with no one near 
to rescue! And she ought not to 
wrestle with that heavy boat stranded 
It was kind- 
ness, nothing more, to lend her a hand, 
and she had named kindness as one 
of the most admirable virtues. Having 
eased his conscience by means of these 
specious arguments, Kendall ran down 
the slope, vaulted the sea wall, and 
grasped the gunwale of the dory. 

“Why, I thought I had stolen a 
march on the rest of you,” cried Edith. 
“ʻA tired business man’ is not sup- 
posed to be so energetic.” 

“A great pity to waste a morning like 
this, Miss Ferris, when the sight of 
you makes a man forget that he ever 
was tired.” À 

He slid the dory over the pebbles 
and waited, a hand outstretched. She 
let him steady her as she stepped aft 
and found a seat. Dropping the oars 
into the tholepins, he paddled out into 
deep water and then swung his back 
into a long, easy stroke that made the 
foam tinkle in the dory’s wake. As 
fresh and wholesome as the morning it- 
self, Edith smiled at her lusty oars- 
man, the greeting of one good com- 
rade to another, and he promptly de- 
cided to delay his departure. 

“What are your plans for to-day?” 
said he. “Sailing, motoring, or just 
‘staying put’ ?” 

“My tastes are quite childish. I 
want to go fishing. I haven’t had a 
chance to catch a fish in years and 
years.” 

“By George, what a coincidence,” 
brazenly declared Kendall. “The min- 
ute I clapped eyes on this dory I 
yearned for a hook, and line, and a 
pail of bait. At low tide off the rocks 
yonder, they're bound to bite. Will 
you let me row you out there after 
breakfast?” 

“T wasn’t hinting, honestly,” Edith 
replied. “I thought that perhaps one 
of the sailors from Mr. Barclay’s 
schooner might take me out for a little 
while. You would find it stupid.” 

“I intended to leave this morning, 
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but now I have changed my mind, and 
shall stay to have the fun of going fish- 
ing with you.” 

“But I thought you were to spend 
Sunday, Mr. Kendall. Has anything 
gone wrong? But it can’t be very seri- 
ous if I am to serve as an excuse. Flat- 
tering, but flimsy, I should call it.” 

“Tt was the call of duty, but I 
dodged,” said he. “An unmanly con- 
fession, and yet quite like a man.” 

“The call of duty?’ mused Edith. 
“But you are not that kind, to let any- 
thing stand in the way of a real duty. 
Will you tell me what it was?—and 
then I can judge whether I am to be 
regarded as an extenuating circum- 
stance.” 

“Not to-day. This day must not be 
spoiled,” he hastily exclaimed, looking 
beyond her and letting the oars trail. 
A spell of pleasant silence followed 
while the dory drifted with the tide. 
And these two were drifting, but not 
toward placid waters like this smiling 
suminer sea. Presently Kendall looked 
shoreward and regretfully observed: 

“My blithesome friend David is 
making frantic gestures from the pi- 
azza. The house doesn’t seem to be 
on fire, so he must mean breakfast.” 

The impetuous young man met them 
halfway, shouting as he came: 

“T was so glad to see you turn back. 
I thought .you were about to elope in 
the schooner. You are entirely wel- 
come to steal the yacht, of course, but 
I should hate to be deprived of your 
company. How fit and handsome you 
- both look this morning. Really, you 
adorn the landscape, but Kendall might 
look a little less severe. There, that’s 
better, When he smiles we can’t help 
loving him, can we, Miss Ferris?” 

“I really havent known him long 
enough to commit myself,’ said she. 
‘He may need food. Men are said 
to be difficult to handle before break- 
fast.” 

“Then let us lead him in before he 
has another gloomy fit,” grinned David, 
as he threw an arm across Kendall’s 
shoulder, while Edith went to find her 
mother. 

“Think you’re funny, don’t you?” 
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growled the sergeant. “A little prize 
package of wit and humor! Nice jest 
that, about her eloping with me. I 
have a notion that a spanking will do 
you good.” 

“But why not elope?” blandly re- 
turned David. “Oh, I forget. You 
would be a blooming deserter, with a 
reward out for your arrest. It is a 
bit tangled, Jack, to be sure. Well, 
you don’t have to see her any more to- 
day. I suppose you blundered into 
meeting her this morning—couldn’t be 
avoided.” 

“We expect to spend the forenoon 
fishing in the dory,” sheepishly admit- 
ted Kendall, nothing left of his doc- 
trine of renunciation. “I ought to help 
you entertain her.” 

With a sorrowful sigh, David mur- 
mured : 

“Weak, very weak, my boy. And 
you the man of blood and iron whom 
nothing can budge. I ask one thing 
only. If we go to the dance at the 
Country. Club to-night, give me a 
chance. Don’t claim every blessed 
dance and threaten to shoot the man 
who interferes.” 

The Barclays and many of their 
friends of the summer colony were in 
the habit of dining at the Windward 
Cove Country Club on Saturday night. 
These gatherings were like family re- 
unions, for the membership was not 
large, and newcomers found admittance 
difficult unless they were well vouched 
fort. After dinner the young people 
danced informally, while their elders 
gossiped or played cards. The club- 
house, tennis courts, and golf course 
were three miles from the Barclay ~ 
place, and the party went by motor in 
the cool of a long June day which had 
fled swiftly for John Kendall. He had 
counted the hours» grudgingly, as a 
miser parts with gold. 

At the club he met cordial people of 
unassuming manners who accepted him 
as one of their own set. Shortly after 
dinner, David coaxed him away from 
Edith Ferris, explaining as they walked 
toward the café: 

“I want to show you the building. 
As chairman of the house committee, 
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I take a bit of pride in it. Our old 
house was burned two years ago, and 
I helped plan the new one. And I 
want you to meet several chaps who 
will be loafing within easy reach of tall, 
cold drinks.” 

They entered a spacious, airy loung- 
ing room which was obviously a mascu- 
line preserve. A piazza adjoining it 
seemed the more popular rendezvous 
for hot weather, and through one of 
the long windows Kendall had a 
glimpse of three men seated at a table. 
One of them was in a smart white uni- 
form instantly identified, the golden 
orb on the collar of the tunic denoting 
the branch of the service to which he 
belonged. He was a pompous young 
man of a sallow complexion which was 
now slightly flushed, and he laughed 
louder than his companions. 

John Kendall laid a detaining hand 
on David's sleeve, and said quietly: 

“Tf you don’t mind, we won't go out 
there. Come into the billiard room 
yonder.” 

“Why, certainly, old man. Whats 
up? Do you want to avoid that noisy 
military Johnny? Do you know him?” 

“Yes, I know him. He is a second 
lieutenant of marines, Burkett by name, 
from the navy yard. One of your 
members has invited him for the dance, 
I presume. He had better not meet me 
here, Dave. He is apt to turn nasty, 
and it might be disagreeable for you 
and your party.” 

“Oh, confound Lieutenant Burkett, = 
ejaculated David, as they walked into 
the billiard room. “Let him mind his 
own business, and we will attend to 
ours. Wait a minute, Jack. PI get 
hold of one of the men with him. Per- 
haps he can steer the Burkett person 
away if you really believe he may make 
an ass of himself at finding you here.” 

“Trust him to make an ass of him- 
self on any pretext whatever,” said 
Kendall. “Even his fellow officers con- 
sider him a cursed pest.” 

Barclay presently returned with a 
plump, fair-haired man who beamed 
amiability, introducing him as Mr. 
Richard Belford. 

“Sit down, Dickie, and listen care- 
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fully to me,’ commanded David. 
“Where did you find that person in 
the snowy raiment and gilt- spangles? 
Is he a bosom friend of yours? Is he 
camped here for the night?” 

Mr. Belford managed to look un- 
happy, and confided with an air of chas- 
tened regret: 

“Yes, he belongs to me, Dave. I 
went aboard the cruiser Montana at 
Falmouth last week, to lunch with a 
couple of pals in the wardroom, and 
Lieutenant Burkett was aboard. I nat- 
urally asked the crowd to run down to 
the club some Saturday for dinner and 
dancing. It was by way of returning 
hospitality. Burkett turned up to-day. 
I can’t say that he has made a hit with 
me.” 

“Do me a favor, Dickie,” implored 
David. “Keep him in this part of the 
house, or on the piazza, and hurl 
drinks into him until he passes away. 
I want him kept out of circulation for 
the rest of the evening.” 

“That’s not so easy, Dave. Two or 
three drinks have lit him up a bit, but 
he is all for giving the girls a treat. He 
loves to dance, and declared a few min- 
utes ago that he proposed to remain 
sober as befitted an officer and a gen- 
tleman. Besides which, he spied your 
party as you drove in and recognized 
the ladies with you, the girl in particu- 
lar. What is her name? Miss Ferris? 
He met her in England, just before he 
was ordered home for his examina- 
tions, and a commission in the marine 
corps. She has an uncle in the service, 
a colonel or something. The young 
man seems to have been considerably 
captivated.” 

“T presume he will break into our 
party .” sadly quoth David. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Belford. 
“We dined on the piazza, or you would 
have been afflicted with him before 
now. He is about due for a grand 
entrance.” 

Kendall masked his emotions which 
were not pacific. He would not seek 
trouble, but neither would he yield his 
ground. 

“Never mind, Dave,” said he, biting 
off the words. “Don’t concern your- 
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self on my account. Let Lieutenant 
Burkett do whatever he pleases.” 

“Oh, I shall keep an eye on him,” 
hopefully returned Mr. Richard Bel- 
ford. “Have you anything personal 
against him? He is not really objec- 
tionable, don’t you know. A bounder, 
but rather harmless. His folks got rich 
quick, I gather, and he was shoved into 
the service for the social prestige of 
the thing.” 

“My chum Kendall doesn’t fancy 
him,” replied Barclay. “What about it, 
Jack? Do you want to explain the sit- 
uation to Belford? He will take your 
side of it, of course. That goes with- 
out saying.” 

Kendall offered Belford his hand and 
gratefully exclaimed: 

“I -would rather not explain, just 
now. It may be unnecessary. I am 
very sorry, indeed, that Barclay should 
give you any trouble on .my account. 
Lieutenant Burkett is here as your 
guest, and you must not think me rude 
enough to take exception to him. I 
shall do my best to avoid an unpleasant 
Scene. If there is one, I shall not be 
the aggressor.” 

“T should say that Lieutenant Bur- 
kett would get all the worst of it,” 
smiled Belford, as he surveyed the 
other man’s athletic figure. 


GHAPTER- II. 


The large room in which the Bar- 
clays and their guests had dined was 
in another wing of the clubhouse. 
Having been persuaded to rejoin the 
party, Kendall passed , through the 
men’s café into the wide hall opposite 
the main entrance. It was a sociable 
place, with many wicker chairs scat- 
tered about, and especially inviting of a 
summer night because the breeze had 
a free sweep through the open doors. 
Several small groups of people had 
lingered here, most of them cozily chat- 
ting, but Edith Ferris happened to be 
alone for the moment, Mrs. Barclay 
having gone into the reading room to 
find a friend whom she wished to pre- 
sent. In another part of the hall Lieu- 
tenant Burkett had just then granted 


„ look!” said she. 
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Mrs. Ferris the favor of his presence, 
and her welcome was effusively gra- 
cious. 

Edith stood near the immense chim- 
ney of rough field stone, built far out 
into the hall, and it screened her from 
Kendall’s view as he entered. Pausing 
irresolutely, he was about to try to find 
her elsewhere when David Barclay, 
who was skirmishing on ahead like an 
uncommonly active scout, stepped back 
to whisper: 

“She is two points off your starboard 
bow, old man. Steady, now. [I shall 
hover within signaling distance. The 
lieutenant hasn’t sighted you yet.” 

Kendall steered a straight course for 
the chimney, looking neither to the 
right nor left, and it promised ill for 
any man that got in his way. Whether 
or not he was already in love with 
Edith Ferris was his own secret, but he 
appeared very willing to fight for her. 

“How severe and determined you 
“Have I done any- 
thing to be scolded for?” 

“Hardly that,” he replied, with a ca- 
ressing gentleness that told her more 
than he meant to betray. “I am really 
quaking with dread of the scolding I 
deserve at your hands. And it will 
happen within the next five minutes, or 
I’m no fortune teller. Well, I man- 
aged to stave it off all day—such a 
wonderful, beautiful day, even if we 
didn’t catch enough fish to say so.” 

“T, too, have had a happy day, Mr. 
Kendall,” she added laughingly. “Per- 


-haps if we hadn’t forgotten to bait our 


hooks so much of the time we might- 
have been luckier fishermen.” 

“We found so many things to talk 
about, and we were no more than fairly 
started,” he replied. 

She looked up, her face perturbed as 
she said: 

“You are not joking? Why am I to 
scold you? What will happen within 
the next five minutes?” 

“I wish I could know how much dif- 
ference it will make to you, Miss Fer- 
ris. Am I a fortune teller? Here it 
comes now.” ; 

The mother of Edith was approach- 
ing, Lieutenant Burkett swaggering at 
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her side. The girl glanced at them, 
then at the black-browed Kendall, who 
10 longer suggested anything resem- 
bling gentleness. She felt that a clash 
between these two men was imminent, 
but its significance was wholly beyond 
her conjecture. The lieutenant offered 
a florid bow, bending stiffly from the 
hips.. He had copied this from the 
Continental . military mode, also the 
hauteur toward the civilian whom one 
did not happen to know, for he paid 
Kendall not even the compliment of a 
glance. Edith was noticeably indiffer- 
ent, saying no more than: 

“Ah, yes, Mr. Burkett. I remember 
you quite well, although I failed to rec- 
ognize you in uniform when you were 
at the other side of the hall.” 

“Lieutenant Burkett, of our corps,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ferris, reproving Edith 
with a frosty nod. “And such a 
charming surprise to learn that he is 
stationed at the Sagamore Navy Yard.” 

Mr. Burkett stammered something, 
his self-assertiveness jarred. It pained 
him to discover that his uniform had 
failed to make him irresistible in the 
sight of Miss Ferris. Her mother has- 
tened to say, while he stood fingering 
a carefully nurtured mustache: 

“Tt is a pleasure to make you ac- 
quainted with Mr. Kendall, Lieutenant 
Burkett.” 

The officer of marines was about to 
express his pleasure, but the words 
hung on his lips as he took the trouble 
to look squarely at this other man. The 
vinous flush fled from the Burkett 
cheek and left it sallow. His perplexed 
mind, or what passed for such, strug- 
gled in the throes of recognition. It 
was incredible—the fellow didn’t look 
at all the same in evening clothes— 
and yet it must be he—the identical 
Kendall, prematurely gray, clean-built, 
carrying himself with that easy distinc- 
tion that was so insolent in a man of 
his station. Actually inside this most 
exclusive of country clubs—in the com- 
pany of Mrs. Ferris, sister of Colo- 
nel Percival Dickenson of the United 
States Marine Corps—introduced to 
Lieutenant Thomas Burkett as one 
gentleman to another? These unsus- 
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pecting women had been outrageously 
deceived! 

The tableau alarmed Mrs. Ferris. 
The speechless lieutenant must have 
been stricken with some kind of a seiz- 
ure. Kendall appeared to be quietly en- 
joying himself, and Edith also seemed 
to find something comic in the aspect 
of the suffering Burkett, whose type 
of beauty ‘was not enhanced by the fact 
that his mouth hung open as though he 
had forgotten to close it. 

“Are you trying to say something to 
me, Lieutenant Burkett?” Kendall po- 
litely volunteered by way of breaking 
the deadlock. - 

The distraught young man addressed 
himself to Mrs. Ferris: ‘‘Is—er—is 
Sergeant Kendall a friend of yours? 
Do you know who he is, and where he 


belongs ?” 

“Sergeant Kendall!’ gasped the 
startled woman. “There is some mis- 
take. Do you realize what you are 
saying ?” 

“So he has deceived you,” returned 
Burkett, gathering assurance and 


speaking loftily. “I thought as much! 
You never met him before, I take it.” 

“Not until yesterday. Please ex- 
plain. It is your duty to explain, Lieu- 
tenant Burkett,’ almost wailed Mrs. 
Ferris. Kendall might have been a 
wooden man for all the heed they paid 
him. The callow officer was himself 
again, commanding the situation, or so 
he fatuously presumed. 

“T can’t imagine how the deuce the 
fellow pushed his way into this club, 
and had the nerve to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Ferris. He is a ser- 
geant of marines, an enlisted man sta- 
tioned at the Sagamore Navy Yard. I 
had him reprimanded recently for fail- 
ing to salute me.” 

“A quartermaster sergeant, if you 
please,” said Kendall. “There is a dis- 
tinction which you are too green in 
the service to comprehend.” 

“You will keep still until you are 
spoken to,” angrily exclaimed Burkett. 
“T know all about you. A year ago 
you were a company sergeant. And 
now you draw pay in an office, with 
the rank of a chief petty officer in the 
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navy. But you hold your berth only 
during good conduct, my man, so I 
advise you to be careful.” 

Kendall was watching poor Mrs. 
Ferris, keenly sorry for her. She was 
wedded to shams and tawdry stand- 
ards, and her gods were of clay. He 
had hoped that the disclosure might not 
be so melodramatic as this, so shock- 
ing to her sensibilities. She could only 
murmur, her jeweled fingers tremu- 
lous: 

“A sergeant of marines? What 
would my brother, Colonel Percival 
Dickenson, say to this? How inexcus- 
able of the Barclays! And he passed 
himself off as a gentleman. Edith, my 
darling, had you any inkling of it?” 

“Not the slightest, mother,” crisply 
answered the daughter, who was as- 
tonishingly calm. “But this is hardly 
the place for discussing the matter. 
Lieutenant Burkett forgets himself.” 

Kendall supposed that pride held her 
steady. A half smile was on her lips, 
and her eyes swept his grave face with 
a gaze rather questioning than hostile 
or contemptuous. He moved close to 
thè glowering Burkett and peremptor- 
ily told him: 

“Miss Ferris is quite right. Have 
you no more manners than to make a 
disturbance in this place with other 
people looking on? If you have any- 
thing more to say, you will come out- 
doors with me.” 

Mrs. Ferris laughed hysterically. 
Her nerves were no longer under con- 
trol. 

“Do you take orders from a sergeant 
of marines, Lieutenant Burkett?” she 
cried. 

By this time the other groups of men 
and women in the hall had found it ex- 
pedient to go elsewhere. The Barclays 
were the first to move in the direction 
of the ballroom, and their friends took 
the cue. There had been no comments, 
no curious eavesdropping. It was the 
part of courtesy, innate and taken for 
granted, to assume that this episode 
concerned only the actors. David 
Barclay lingered in the doorway of the 
café, an uneasy spectator ready to play 
his part when needed. Presently Mr. 


_my guests. 
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Richard Belford stole up to peer over 
his shoulder. 

“My man is a bad performer,” whis- 
pered the sponsor of Lieutenant 
Thomas Burkett. “I see his finish. So 
your chum is a common or garden ma- 


rine, Dave. How ripping!” 
“Isnt it? You and I staged this, 
Dickie. It had to be, sooner or later. 


The girl takes it like a thoroughbred. 
She hasn’t flickered an eyelash.” 

“Burkett is rapidly making himself 
unpopular with her, Dave. He played 
the wrong card. Hooray, he is about 
to make a holy show of himself!” 

Mrs. Ferris had taunted the lieuten- 
ant into action. A firm display of 
authority and the thing would be done. 
Raising his voice to the pitch of the 
parade ground, he jerkily exclaimed: ` 

“Your presence is an affront to these 
ladies and to me. You will leave the 
clubhouse at once, Sergeant Kendall.” 

Before Kendall could reply to the 
insult, David Barclay bristled like a 
terrier and hurried into the hall, step- 
ping between the two men, as he said: 

“Stop this nonsense, Mr. Burkett. It 
has gone far enough. Do you think 
you are in barracks? I am perfectly 
competent to pass on the eligibility of 
My father and mother are 
waiting, Mrs. Ferris. If you will per- 
mit me, I shall be glad to take-you to 
them. The orchestra is tuning up, Miss 
Ferris. It is my first dance, I believe. 
Lieutenant Burkett will excuse us. 
Will you come along, Jack?” 

Mrs. Ferris was about to protest, but 
Edith summarily checked her. 

“You will come, mother. This high 
tragedy is absurd.” $ 

“And you will dance with a sergeant 
of marines?” lamented the mother, who 
was scarcely responsible-for what she 
said. 

“T shall dance with Mr. Kendall, if 
he cares to ask me, but I do not care 
to dance with Lieutenant Burkett.” 

This mutinous outbreak, unexpected, 
bewildering, entirely crushed the 
mother’s spirit. She had endured too 
much. Meekly she suffered herself to 
be led away. Edith delayed to give 
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her hand to Kendall, and say with a 
frankness, serene and unchanged: 

“We shall see you a little later, I 
hope, when you have finished your talk 
with Lieutenant Burkett.” 

“Thank you, Miss Ferris,’ and he 
bowed over her hand. “Mr. Burkett 
and I have a few things to say to each 
other.” 

At this provocation, the lieutenant 
lost all control. Edith Ferris had 
ignored him, and the quartermaster 
sergeant was insolence personified, in- 
subordination rampant. 

“There is nothing more to say, you 
big blackguard,” he snarled in Ken- 
dall’s face. “You have heard my or- 
der. Will you obey?” 

“Tf you will walk as far as the trees 
on the edge of the golf course—no 
more than a hundred yards—I shall en- 
joy slapping you. And if you are man 
enough to resent it, [ shall then pound 
you to a pulp,” deliberately replied the 
other. “As a fellow guest of the club, 
I speak plainly.” 

“You slap my face?” wildly echoed 
Burkett, who had lost his breath for 
the moment. “By , you'll go to 
the naval prison for this.” 

“You don’t care to adjourn to the 
golf course, then, Burkett? I didn’t 
expect it, although you are up to my 
weight and inches. Flabby, aren’t you? 
_—flabby body, flabby soul. A brawl in 
a club is in very bad taste, but per- 
haps you don’t know that. Please be 
careful not to shout at me.” 

“T'll settle this with you at the navy 
yard,” stormed the lieutenant. 

“Then please consider your face 
slapped, theoretically, as they say in 
fleet evolutions.” 

Not having a file of marines at his 
back, Burkett was nonplused. His 
brief experience in the service had 
failed to prepare him for anything like 
this. While he wavered, Kendall de- 
cided matters for him. 

_ “I think you had better leave the 
club, Mr. Burkett. I will explain to 
your friend, Mr. Belford, that a tele- 
phone message recalled you to the navy 
yard. I am sure he will understand. 
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You will find it uncomfortable to re- 
main for the dance.” 

“You-—you—what—are you 
or crazy?” 

“A club of this kind, like a gentle- 
man’s home, has an unwritten code, 
Mr. Burkett, as rigid as the regulations 
of the service. You have violated it. 
When you and I meet here, you are 


drunk 


-not a second lieutenant of the corps. I 


am not a sergeant. This is so obvious 
that it isn’t worth while referring it to 
Mr. Barclay or Mr. Belford or any 
other members. You will find your- 
self cordially disliked and snubbed if 
you tarry. So you had better go at 
once. You are keeping me from an 
engagement.” 

“Not until I tell Mr. Belford who 
you are.” 

“Oh, he knows it by this time.” 
Kendall showed signs of irritation, and 
his hands were clasped behind his back 
lest they be led into temptation. “If I 
catch you on the premises one half hour 
from now, Burkett, the subsequent 
proceedings will land you in the naval 
hospital.” 

With this Kendall walked away, 
leaving the dumfounded lieutenant 
standing alone in the deserted hall. 
Having escorted the ladies from the 
field of battle, David Barclay was 
speeding back to obtain the latest bul- 
letin. He spied his comrade striding 
into the reading room, and charged 
after him, excitedly demanding: 

“What, ho! Have you killed him 
yet or did he get away?” 

“He is looking for his cap, I imagine 
—found he couldn’t stay for the 
dance.” 

“Ts that all? No rough-house?” 

“Oh, not a bit. We talked it over. 
I took his measure, and there was very 
little argument. I was a selfish brute 
to force the issue here in your club, 
Dave. Mrs. Ferris is all cut up—I hate 
myself for making a woman feel like 
that. What did she say to you?” 

“Something about a headache. It 
will be humane to send her over to 
the house, and let her go to bed. Dis- 
appointment, largely. She thought you 
such an eligible young man! The sis- 
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ter of Colonel Percival Dickenson is 
truly in a sad state.” 

“And it will add to her troubles to 
see me again,” said Kendall. “Miss 
Ferris will want to take care of her, no 
doubt. I shall keep out of their way, 
Dave. If there is a spare room in the 
club I will stay here to-night, and go 
back to the navy yard to-morrow.” 

“For the aftermath of the shindy 
with Burkett?” 

“Yes. I enjoyed the interview with 
him, and PII cheerfully pay the price, 
whatever it is.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Ferris had become 
aware that her position was painfully 
embarrassing. In condemning Kendall 
she had accused her hosts of conspiring 
to humiliate her. Resentment and in- 
tolerant prejudice had blinded her. 
These people did not understand the 
ways of the service, she bitterly reflect- 
ed, and they would have no sympathy 
with her. Mrs. Barclay was the per- 
fection of courtesy, oblivious of what 
had happened, but her cordiality was 
perceptibly chilled. Toward Edith, 
however, she was more than ever af- 
fectionate. 

Mrs. Ferris had not pretended a 
headache; she believed herself to be 
on the verge of nervous prostration. 

“You must take me away,” she told 
her daughter. “Do you hear? I-must 
go at once. Every one is staring at 
us. I can’t bear it. We shall have to 
spend the night at the Barclays, for 
I don’t know where else to go, but to- 
morrow morning we leave for Fal- 
mouth by the first train. I never had 
such an experience.” 

There was no reasoning with a hys- 
terical woman who was accustomed to 
have her own way. Edith called Mrs. 
Barclay aside. 

“I am so sorry, Miss Ferris. I will 
go with you and see that everything is 
done to make your mother comfort- 
able. I did not realize that she felt 
ill,’ impulsively replied the warm- 
hearted hostess. “The men can come 
home when they like.” 

Kendall saw the automobile depart, 
and disconsolately wondered when and 
how he should again meet Edith Fer- 
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ris. David found him poor company, 
and wandered off for a game of bil- 
liards with Dickie Belford. That el- 
derly gentleman of simple tastes and 
large affairs, Mr, Hobart Barclay, had 
been waiting for an authorized version 
of the incident which deprived the 
club of the society of Lieutenant 
Thomas Burkett. Having cornered the 
taciturn Kendall, now on exceedingly 
bad terms with himself, he coaxed him 
into a cardroom where intrusion was 
unlikely, and subjected him to a lei- 
surely catechism. Meditatively twisting 
the grizzled beard, his shrewd eyes 
twinkling, Hobart Barclay had a fa- 
therly air, as though he were dealing 
with a brother of David. 

“Do I understand that you kicked 
your superior officer out of this build- 
ing, or what amounted to the same 
thing, young man?” 

“Yes, sir. I wasn’t tactful. 
have known better.” 

“It means serious difficulties at the 
navy yard, I suppose. Have you 
thought of that?” 

“He will try to make it hot for me, 
Mr. Barclay. I have stirred up more 
or less of a hornet’s nest. It was really 
an offense against the whole military 
caste, something more than a personal 
affair.” 

“But most officers are gentleman, 
Mr. Kendall. Will they approve the 
conduct of this ignorant, underbred 
young lieutenant?” 

“The feeling against the enlisted man 
is apt to bias the best of them. And 
there is Mrs. Ferris sf 

“Ah, yes, there is Mrs. Ferris,” mur- 
mured the mellowed philosopher of 
life. “A woman who will take it hard. 
Wounded pride heals slowly. She will 
never rest until you are punished. I 
should say that she would like to see 
you hanged by the neck. Now, my 
son and I are agreed that you don’t 
belong in the marine corps. This 
seems an excellent time to get out of 
it. How can your discharge be ar- 
ranged ?” 

“By favor or by purchase. I am in 
disfavor, we must admit that. Influ- 
ences will be at work to keep me in 


I should 
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the service and make it a hell for me. 
But I don’t want to quit.” 

“The money need be no obstacle,” 
said Hobart Barclay. “We are wholly 
at your disposal.” : 

“What a splendid pair of men you 
are!” exclaimed Kendall, pacing the 
floor with his hands in his pockets. 
“What does David know about me since 
I left college, except that I made a 
smash of it?” 

“T have been reading men for a good 
many years,” smiled the other, “and my 
judgment is considered fairly sound. 
You made no smash, as you call it. 
You are not one to be easily whipped. 
And your record is clean, I am posi- 
tive of that. There is more to know 
than you have told David. I wish you 
felt like telling me why you enlisted— 
the whole truth.” 

“Because I couldn’t find work in Se- 
attle,” stubbornly replied Kendall. 

“You stick to that, do you? Well, 
young man, I have a notion that you 
made a sacrifice of some kind. How- 
ever, I won’t cross-question. And you 
refuse to let us help you now? You 
say you don’t want to leave the serv- 
ice?” 

Kendall’s strong features were suf- 
fused with emotion. Such friendship 
as this touched him to the heart, but he 
answered unshakenly : 

“You will have to-take my wòrd for 
it, sir. There are reasons why I think 
it best to serve another enlistment. 
And I am bound to fight it out alone. 
For another thing, I am unwilling to 
dodge the consequences of my trouble 
with Lieutenant Burkett. You wouldn’t 
have me run away from him, would 
you? He will break me if he can, 
and I intend to do my best to run him 
out of the marine corps. The odds are 
all his way, but I want to fight it 
out.” 

‘David said you were hard to 
budge,’ commented Hobart Barclay. 
“So you are determined to go it alone. 
The world is full of successful, prac- 
tical men, Sergeant John Kendall. 
For my part, I like your kind of an 
impracticable, obstinate fool.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Colonel Percival Dickenson, U. S. 
M. C., was a zealous officer of more 
than thirty years’ service, afloat and 
ashore, who had climbed the ladder of 
promotion by the slow process of sen- 
iority. As a lieutenant, he had cruised 
in the steam frigates and sloops-of-war 
of the old navy when his country was 
content to let its flag fly over a de- 
cayed assortment of nautical junk. He 
had lived to see vast improvement not 
only in ships, but also in personnel; the 
bluejacket no longer a foreign deserter 
or drunken pierhead jumper from. the 
dives of the water front, but a clean, 
corn-fed young lubber from a good 
home in Iowa or Nebraska; the private 
of marines a self-respecting fellow 
with ambitions to see the world and 
earn his stripes. 

The traditions of the simpler, 
rougher school of the colonel’s youth 
were bred in the bone. It was not 
easy for him to lay aside all those 
earlier ideas of inflexible severity, of 
keeping the men under as the chief end 
of discipline, although he strove to 
adapt himself to changed conditions, 
and to temper justice with mercy as 
was to be expected of such an honest, 
gallant gentleman. The marines had 
ceased to be an essential part of the 
ship’s company, and were more and 
more soldiers with battalion and regi- 
mental organization and particular em- 
phasis paid to proficiency in “advanced 
base work.” Colonel Dickenson pored 
over the textbooks, brushed up on his 
tactics, and conscientiously made him- , 
self over after the new model of a 
commander of marines. 

At this he was more successful than 
in gaining social popularity or political 
perferment. Others of his rank ob- 
tained pleasant billets on staff duty in 
Washington, presumably on their mer- 
its, while he hammered away at garri- 
son routine from Norfolk to Honolulu 
and Cavite. A lean, thin-featured man, 
brusque of manner, he had no interests 
beyond his profession, and his sense of 
duty was singularly keen. 

It so happened that his only sister, 
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Mrs. Emma Ferris, was now to be in- 
cluded among his duties. She-had mar- 
ried a capable young architect who 
achieved a fair amount of success, liv- 
ing long enough to see his invested 
funds yield an income which should 
protect his wife and daughter against 
poverty. At his sister’s solicitation, 
Colonel Dickenson had consented to 
look after the estate, while she made 
her restless flittings through Europe, 
dragging Edith with her. 

Her capital was mostly in railway se- 
curities which appeared as solid as the 
hills, but the wizardry of American 
finance brought about a receivership 
here, passed dividends there, and a 
consolidation somewhere else which 
squeezed the shareholders in masterly 
fashion. The colonel of marines, con- 
servative by training, with old-fash- 
ioned ideas concerning honor in busi- 
ness, was not quick enough to antici- 
pate these juggling feats, and before he 
could shift his sister’s fortune to other 
investments the income had shrunk to 
dimensions pinchingly small. 

The responsibility was his, as he re- 
garded it. He could either send Mrs. 
Ferris a monthly remittance from his 
own pay, or invite her to make a home 
with him. He chose the latter plan be- 
cause domesticity attracted him after 
many years of a lonely, comfortless ex- 
istence in bachelor quarters, and more, 
perhaps, because he was very fond of 
his niece, and foresaw enjoyment in her 
companionship. As for his sister, he 
hoped for the best. They had grown 
away from each other and had little in 
common, but the ties of affection 
strongly survived from childhood, and 
he would try to shut his eyes to her 
weaknesses. 

To him the Sagamore Navy Yard 
was as pleasing a haven as man or 
woman could desire to cast anchor in. 
While exiled ashore in the tropics, or 
walking the deck of some man-of-war 
stationed on the other side of the wat- 
ery globe, his memories had often re- 
turned to the stately oaks and elms 
shading the wide, cool pavements, the 
quiet seclusion of the row of officers’ 
houses behind their dooryards of green 
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grass and bright flowers, and Falmouth 
harbor, wonderfully blue, with a 
shore line bold and broken. 

The colonel arrived on an afternoon 
when the band from a” flagship was 
playing in the rustic stand in front of 
the admiral’s residence. 

“Edith will like this. She will think 
it’s immense, bless her heart,” he re- 
flected. “Much better for her than 
being bullied through Europe with her 
headquarters in a trunk. My sister 
Emma ought to like it,” he frowned 
and bit his short, white mustache, “but 
I am not cocksure that she can be 
happy anywhere.” 

His official orders gave him ‘two 
days’ leeway before taking command, 
and he energetically applied himself to 
the task of setting his house in order. 
A telegram from his sister stated that 
she would visit the Barclays at Wind- 
ward Cove, and join him on Monday 
or Tuesday. Anxious to save her all 
the toil and confusion possible, the colo- 
nel called for a detail of marines, and, 
with the versatility of their kind, they 
unpacked crates, boxes, and barrels, and 
brought order out of chaos in double- 
quick time. Most of the furniture be- 
longed to Mrs. Ferris, who had left it 
in storage, and the colonel found inno- 
cent diversion in arranging it accord- 
ing to his ideas of what a home should 
be like. He was in the best of spirits. 
The house charmed him. It had been 
built many years before, a square, 
white mansion of the colonial type de- 
signed for a naval officer of flag rank 
in the days when the Sagamore yard 
was the most important station on the 
northerly coast, and two or three rear 
admirals made it their headquarters. 
Situated at a considerable distance 
from the barracks, the machine shops, 
and the storehouses, it occupied a se- 
questered corner overlooking the har- 
bor. 

The colonel expected to busy himself 
in the house for another day, much re- 
maining to be done, but in the morn- 
ing he was called to the telephone by 
a message from Falmouth. Flis 
seamed, weather-bronzed face mirrored 
surprise, then dismay, as he listened to 
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the querulous reiterations of Mrs. 
Emma Ferris. 

“But, Percival,” said she. “I tell you 
I can’t meet you at the navy yard right 
away and help get the house settled. It 
is utterly out of the question. I must 
see you here at the hotel immediately. 
I am really unfit to leave my room. I 
have just consulted a physician, and he 
advises me not to exert myself. 

“You are thundering busy? Why, 
Percival! How unfeeling! I need you 
dreadfully. Edith? You wish to speak 
to Edith? It will do no good whatever. 
She is chiefly responsible for my con- 
dition. 

“Exaggerating, Percival? No, in- 
deed. We left Windward Cove early 
this morning, even if it was Sunday. 
Thank you. You will take the ferry 
at once? No, I cannot: explain mat- 
ters over the navy-yard telephone. I 
am at the Hotel Denton.” 

Colonel Dickenson sighed, went so 
far as to intimate that something or 
other certainly did beat the devil, and 
hastened from his house to the rescue 
of his marooned sister. She was con- 
foundedly mysterious about it. Some 
tempest in a teapot. Sensible Edith 
would give him the uncolored facts. Of 
course she was blamed. Sister Emma 
had a trick of self-exculpation. The 
colonel’s dreams of domesticity were a 
trifle less bright. There was a sense 
of foreboding that he might have com- 
mitted an error of judgment. 

Mrs. Ferris awaited him in a dark- 
ened room. At the sound of his quick 
tread in the hall she languidly detached 
herself from a divan and met him at 
the threshold. In the kindly half light 
she reminded him of the winsome sis- 
ter whom he had adored when they 
were boy and girl together. A feeling 
of tenderness banished his vexation, 
and he said, as he embraced her: 

“Weill, well, Emma, tremendously 
glad to see you again. Too bad I 
was unable to meet your steamer in 
Boston, but business detained me in 
Washington, and I rushed to Falmouth 
to get things in some sort of shape for 
you. Where is Edith?” 

“I sent her on an errand to a drug 
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store. She will return soon, Percival, 
and I must talk as fast as I can while 
we are alone. How well you look! 
You can solve this distressing problem. 
I had such a sleepless, wretched night 
that 8 

The colonel carefully escorted her to 
the divan. She reclined among the pil- 
lows, and closed her eyes as if be- 
seeching Heaven for strength to go on. 

“Did your luggage go astray, or did 
you find a mouse in the room?” was 
his irreverent query. 

“Oh, Percival, how can you be so 
flippant? I am a very feeble woman.” 

“Granted, Emma. And I sympathize 
with all my heart. But let us get down 
to brass tacks. I can’t aid unless you 
elucidate. The launch makes the next 
trip to the navy yard in precisely forty 
minutes, and I shall expect you to go 
with me.” 

“In my condition? What a marti- 
net you are!” 

With this Mrs. Ferris sat bolt up- 
right, aimed a forefinger at her broth- 
er’s nose, and dramatically declaimed: 

“Edith has fallen in love with a ser- 
geant of marines, on duty at the navy 
yard, under you, Percival. She will 
not confess it to me, but I know her 
like a book, and her behavior confirms 
it. I can make no impression on her. 
She is a lawless, disobedient girl who 
is ready to kill her mother with grief 
and humiliation.” 

“My niece in love with a sergeant of 
marines?” was the fiery ejaculation of 
Colonel Dickenson, and the sting of a 
bullet could have made him jump no 
more sharply. The traditions of a long 
life in the service, the pride of rank 
that had become as instinctive as 
breathing, instantly took offense. 

“An enlisted man of my own com- 
mand, Emma? God bless my soul, is 
this one of your false alarms? Edith 
is not that kind.” 

“She met him at the Barclays’ place,” 
and Mrs, Ferris went on to tell her 
story of Sergeant Kendall, and of his 
insolence toward Lieutenant Burkett, 

“Edith has become infatuated with 
this Sergeant Kendall of the marines,” 
concluded Mrs. Ferris. “There you 
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have it, Percival. If the man asks her 
to marry him, I verily believe she will 
accept him. A sergeant’s wife—your 
own niece, in your own garrison, Colo- 
nel Dickenson! How does it make 


you feel?” y 
“Like having a powwow with 
Edith,” he gruffly responded. “She is 


the last girl in the world to go flying off 
at an impossible tangent. You have 
crossed many a bridge before you came 
to it, Emma. Edith always confided in 
me. Better let me try to handle this.” 

With the quivering sigh of one fated 
to be misunderstood, Mrs. Ferris went 
to a window and raised the shade. 

“There she comes now, Percival— 
crossing. the street. Don’t attempt to 
reason with her. Exert your authority. 
I am so thankful to feel that there is a 
man in the family when I have to face 
a crisis like this. I had better stay 
out of it. My arguments only irritate 
and make her more intractable. She 
has worn me out this morning.” 

The colonel stood at the window, and 
his harsh lineaments became gentle as 
he descried the beloved niece whom he 
had not seen in three years. Glancing 
up, she blew a kiss from her finger 
tips which he gallantly returned in 
kind. Bless her heart, how fine she 
looked, more than merely pretty. 
Handsome was the word, thought he, 
sweet, and trim, and unspoiled, by 
Jove! and as blooming as if she hadn’t 
a care in the world. No fear of her 
going to pieces like her mother over 
this business. Edith wasn’t afraid of 
him, this was easy to see. He ran down 
to intercept her, and they met in front 
of the hotel. 

“T am surprised that you did not cut 
me dead,” she blithely exclaimed, as 
they turned away and walked into a 
shabby old waterside street, like a pair 
of truants. “I dare not cross to the 
navy yard for fear you will put me in 
double irons, and feed me on bread and 
water. Such it is to have a fire-eating 
uncle who has led a thousand marines 
into action. So you have been in- 
formed that I am a serious problem?” 

The colonel coughed and found it 
difficult to attack the discussion. Al- 
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though the thousand marines had never 
seen him flinch, he felt guilty of eva- 
sion as he stammered : 

“Your mother has an excitable tem- 
perament, my dear—easily disorgan- 
ized—it takes very little to break up 
her formation. But you and I can 
straighten this out in a jiffy. We are 
old chums. Tact, you know—frank- 
ness is the best policy—and all that sort 
of thing.” 

Edith appraised him quizzically and 
forbore to smile. He was stalking be- 
side her, his gaunt shoulders stooping a 
trifle, his eyes straight in front of him 
as thought to resist her blandishments. 
She guessed he was quaking in his 
shoes, but it was not discreet to tell him 
so. 

“Your advice is worth more to me 
than any one’s else,” said she, “and I 
am proud just to be seen with you. 
Poor mother has the nervous twitters. 
I suppose she told you why.” 

“Something about your preferring a 
quartermaster “sergeant to a lieutenant 
of marines, Edith,” replied the colonel, 
all the asperity gone from his voice. 
He had not meant to give an inch. A 
question touching the honor of the 
service and the fair repute of his own 
womenfolk no more admitted of argu- 
ment than an order from his command- 
ing general. The girl was not playing 
fair to flatter him and pat his arm in 
such a confidential, endearing manner. 

“Now, Uncle Percival, have I been 
a dutiful daughter, so far as your ob- 
servation goes?” 

“You have been an angel of a daugh- 
ter,” was the cordial encomium. “You 
have simply effaced yourself, at your 
mother’s beck and call. In my house— 
a home of your own, you will have 
more freedom—it was what I had in 
mind—Emma will have other interests 
to occupy her.” 

“And do you seriously believe that I 
am likely to forget my position in your 
household, to disregard my obligations 
to you, and do anything that will dis- 
grace the family? You are very jeal- 
ous of your own record as a profes- 
sional soldier? Am I so apt to think 
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lightly of my record as a professional 
daughter ?” 

“I didn’t dream that you would fly 
in the face of society, Edith. That 
is a nightmare concocted by your 
mother.” 

“Of military society, you mean Uncle 
Percival. Gracious, is there is no other 
code of propriety?” 

“Not for me and mine,” stoutly as- 
serted the colonel, who felt himself 
bound to stand by his colors. 

“Of course my mother is more fa- 
miliar with this peculiar code of yours, 
I mean of your profession, Uncle Per- 
cival. My ignorance may seem child- 
ish to you, but the qualifications of a 
gentleman, his hall mark, if you please, 
are they not the same the world over? 
Now if you took Lieutenant Burkett 
out of that stunning uniform, and put 
him in ordinary clothes z% 

Colonel Dickenson was visibly an- 
noyed. The sparks were beginning to 
fiy, and he had no desire to start a 
conflagration. Edith was high-spirited, 
and he was not in the habit of having 
his opinions questioned. 

“Tut, tut! We are steering off the 
course,” he testily exclaimed. “What 
about this quartermaster sergeant?” 

“It is absurd for you to take poor 
mother seriously,” rippled Edith, hold- 
ing her head high. “To listen to her 
plaints you might think I was about to 
elope. I am still on her hands, to her 
sincere regret. I shall be glad to tell 
you what all this uproar is about, and 
you are to believe every word I say. 
I met an uncommonly attractive and 
congenial man who was nice to me. 
There was not the shadow of a doubt 
of his right to dine, or walk, or drive, 
or dance with me. I did not know 
whether he worked for a living or not. 
His vocation didn’t happen to come 
into our talks. Another young man 
who wore a lieutenant’s uniform made 
an ill-mannered fool of himself, and 
was properly punished for it. Mr. 
Kendall could have done nothing else 
under the circumstances. Mr. David 
Barclay and his father took this view 
Of it.” 5 

“They are not in the service,” hotly 
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protested the colonel. “The average 
American knows nothing about the 
army and navy.” 

“You have not met Lieutenant Bur- 
kett,” remarked Edith, with a barbed 
raillery which made her uncle wince. 
“When you have had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, will you please tell 
me how he happened ?” 

“How he happened to be what?” 
blundered the colonel. 

“An officer of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps.” 

Her uncle tugged fiercely at that 
white mustache, and muttered an ex- 
pletive not intended for her ears. 

“Come, come, my dear girl,” he 
spluttered, “this is not getting us any- 
where at all.” 

“Well, then, what are you going to 
do with the quartermaster sergeant? 
Imprison him for life?” the girl de- 
manded, her gesture imperious. 

“We had better not discuss him, 
Edith. Dash it, I won’t let you pro- 
voke me into the slightest display of 
irritation. What shall we report to 
your mother?” 

“That my first duty is to you,” was 
the reply, spoken under strong re- 
straint. “I see that quite clearly. 
Would you like to put me on parole, 
or something of the sort?” 

“By Jove, you have hit it!” he de- 
lightedly exclaimed. “Anything to 
soothe your mother and restore peace 
and harmony. But I won’t make it as 
sweeping as that—merely your assur- 
ance, Edith, that you will remember 
your position and mine. You have al- ' 
ready told me as much as that. Drop 
this undesirable acquaintance—forget 
the fellow—put him in his place if he 
presumes to lose sight of his own.” 

“An undesirable acquaintance?” 
flashed Edith. “You must be referring 
to Lieutenant Burkett. Wait a mo- 
ment, Uncle Percival. You have be- 
haved beautifully so far, like the per- 
fect old dear that you are. But you 
must not speak of Mr. John Kendall, a 
friend of mine, in that slurring, insult- 
ing manner. And yow are asking too 
much of me, more than I can grant. 
I am ready to give you my word that I 
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will do nothing to cause you distress 
or to make you ashamed of me, as long 
as I live with you in the navy yard. 
And I understand that this bars me 
from any social recognition of Quarter- 
master Sergeant Kendall. You need 
never worry about his overstepping the 
bounds of his own position. He is 
not that kind.” 

Two strong wills had clashed. The 
colonel dared be no more aggressive It 
was wisdom to accept a truce. In deny- 
ing Edith the right to choose her own 
friends he had given her grounds for 
resentment. By refraining from press- 
ing a more vigorous attack, she had 
spared his gray hairs, and this made 
him acutely uncomfortable. TIl at ease, 
he blurted: 

“A few weeks of residence in the 
navy yard, and you will comprehend 
these things more clearly. What you 
promise is satisfactory to me, and I 
thank you with all my heart. Now we 
can handle your mother. So we will 
march back to the hotel. What she 
needs is firm management. I shall be 
a domineering old ramrod of a 
brother.” 

“With your niece already on parole, 
it promises to be a well-disciplined 
household,” pensively concluded Edith. 

Colonel Percival Dickenson was 
grimly silent. ~ 

At an early hour of this same morn- 
ing, Second Lieutenant Thomas Bur- 
kett had returned to the navy yard after 
spending an unhappy night in a sea- 
side hotel, to which he had walked 
from the Windward Cove Country 
Club. He was in great haste to set 
in motion the machinery of reprisal for 
the affront dealt his person, his honor, 
his service, and his flag. He had only 
to relate the story; and his fellow offi- 
cers would realize the immense signifi- 
cance of the case. The logical confi- 
dant and counselor was his company 
commander, Captain Allan Ramsay, 
who would outline the proper course 
of procedure. Seething at a very high 
temperature, he reached Falmouth be- 
fore the ferry had made its first trip 
across the harbor, and waited at the 
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wharf where it could not be said with 
accuracy that he cooled his heels. 

Unpleasantly herded on deck with a 
score of mechanics bound to the shops 
and warships to begin the day’s work, 
Lieutenant Burkett reached the 
friendly precincts beneath the Stars 
and Stripes, and moved rapidly toward 
the marine barracks. At one end of a 
long building of gray stone were the 
rooms in which a dozen officers of the 
corps conducted a bachelors’ mess with 
a Japanese steward in charge. Several 
of them were already at breakfast 
when the inflamed Burkett burst in 
upon them. They hailed him carelessly, 
but he had no time for food or persi- 
flage. Singling out Captain Ramsay, 
he declaimed: 

“May I see you for a few minutes? 
It’s awfully important. I don’t want 
to interrupt—before drill will do = 

Captain Ramsay was a stolid, rubi- 
cund man with an earnest appetite, and 
nothing short of a declaration of war 
was likely to excite him. Carefully re- 
moving the cracked ice from a can- 
teloupe, he aimed the spoon at the im- 
petuous lieutenant by way of rebuke, 
and observed with great deliberation: 

“Sit down, Burkett. What has stung 
you? Prisoner escaped? Corporal 
Shane drunk again? Lost a button 
from your uniform? What in thunder 
are you doing here, anyhow? I thought 
you were off the reservation till after- 
noon, trotting with the smart set some- 
where up the coast. Had your break- 


fast?” 
“Thanks. Im not hungry. Never 
mind. TIl wait in the next room.” 


“The young man is perspiring freely, 
and has pent-up emotions,” drawled the 
quartermaster, Captain Gildersleeve. 
“Better lead him out, Ramsay, and let 
him unbosom. Then come back and 
tell us.” 

The flippant reception sorely dis- 
pleased Mr. Burkett, but in the pres- 
ence of his elders he had to be mindful 
of his manners, wherefore there was 
nothing to do but sulkily withdraw and 
await Captain Ramsay’s leisurely in- 
clination. 


“Takes himself seriously. I can’t 
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seem to take him that way,” said Ram- 
say, as he waylaid a platter of lamb 
chops. 

“T had to hand him a few well-sea- 
soned words of advice the other day,” 
came from Captain Gildersleeve. “He 
went out of his way to haze my best 
quartermaster sergeant who failed to 
salute him. Kendall was wrong to ar- 
gue it with him. I had to uphold Bur- 
kett, but it left a bad taste. However, 
I think I got under his skin.” 

“Burkett has money, oodles of it, 
they say,” put in a subaltern from the 
lower end of the table. “A spoiled 
child. Too bad the major frowns on 
poker. We might annex some of that 
filthy coin.” 

“Tried to ride Kendall, did he?” said 
another. “So unnecessary! Couldn’t 
Burkett size the man up?” 

“Guess Id better amble out and lis- 
ten to him,” grumbled Captain Ram- 
say. “He is fidgeting about like a wet 
hen. Why can’t he sit still, and read 
the morning paper until I stow another 
chop?” 

Impatiently shoving back his chair, 
he tramped into the room adjoining, 
which was the social habitation of the 
small, informal club composed of of- 
ficers of the marine corps. Burkett 
made a point of closing the doors, and 
then launched into the narrative which 
emotion made somewhat incoherent. 
Captain Ramsay sprawled in a leather- 
cushioned chair, his legs comfortably 
crossed, but his indifferent manner 
lasted briefly. Springing to his feet 
with a movement curiously agile for a 
man of his square, bulky figure, he 
caught Burkett by the arm, and ex- 
claimed : 

“No more of this until I lock the 
doors. 
Gildersleeve. He should hear this. 
-You certainly did raise several kinds 
of hell, didn’t you?” 

“T didn’t do it,” was the hot retort. 
“You don’t seem to understand.” 

“Keep quiet! This is not a matter 
to be blatted about the navy yard. You 
have put it up to me, and I'll tell you 
what to do.” 

Captain Gildersleeve entered quietly 


First I shall call in Captain | 
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and stood leaning against a table, while 
Captain Ramsay returned to his chair. 
Between them, across the floor and 
back again, paced the indignant second 
lieutenant. They permitted him to talk, 
at times he raved, until the tale was 
repeating itself. He had expected in- 
stant, outspoken agreement, sympathy 
to match his passionate vehemence, but 
the captains twain, like an unofficial 
court of inquiry, were silent, critically, 
coolly attentive, as though weighing 
him in a balance. Their type of man- 
hood was much finer than his, their 
experience of life immeasurably great- 
er, and he became conscious of silent 
disapproval. 

“You can show me how to put the 
charges in formal shape,” said he, com- 
ing to a lame halt. “There is no need 
of witnesses, I presume. My word is 
sufficient.” 

The slender, debonair Captain Gil- 
dersleeve, who had been a personal aid 
at the White House, smiled inscrutably. 
Allan Ramsay, phlegmatic, of a fleshy 
build, sat with his hands upon his 
knees, his mind working more slowly. 
He appeared to be making a careful 
study of Lieutenant Thomas Burkett, 
from his white shoes to the roots of 
his hair. The broad, smooth-shaven 
face, devoid of expression when in re- 
pose, gave no indication of what his 
opinion might be. Having finished the 
leisurely examination, Ramsay nodded 
to Captain Gildersleeve. 

“You wish me to act as spokesman ?” 
queried the latter. “Shall I open the 
ball?” 

“You may as well,” grunted Ramsay. 
“You are better qualified, in a way. I 
fancy my impressions square with 
yours.” i 

The posture of Lieutenant Burkett 
had become awkward. He shifted his 
feet, cleared his throat, and discovered 
that his hands were several sizes too 
large. Captain Gildersleeve jauntily 
flicked the ash from a cigarette, and 
spoke as follows: 

-“You ought not to be allowed to 
roam at large, Burkett. So you de- 
mand a court-martial for my quarter- 
master sergeant! You have to hunt 
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trouble, don’t you? Kendall was inso- 
lent, I grant you that, but you brought 
it on yourself. I happen to know the 
Barclays. I have been aboard their 
yacht in Falmouth harbor. And I 
have met several of the men who be- 
long to the Windward Cove Country 
Club. Without meauing to be crudely 
personal, Burkett, I hardly think you 
move in their set. If they considered 
Quartermaster Sergeant Kendall a 
proper sort to entertain while he was 
on leave, you should have kept your 
mouth shut. Either this, or an unos- 
tentatious exit if you felt that your 


precious dignity was shot full of holes.” | 


“But Mrs. Ferris and her daughter 
—members of Colonel Dickenson’s 
family,’ faltered Burkett—“they had 
been deceived. My duty to the serv- 
ice——” 

“Perdition take your misguided duty 
to the service,” was the basso inter- 
jection of Captain Ramsay. “You have 
put yourself in bad. Kendall invited 
you to walk out, and have your face 
slapped. And you side-stepped-the in- 
vitation. Where does that leave you? 
Convicted of showing the white 
feather, bluffed out of your boots. Do 
I make myself clear?” 

“Would you have had me degrade 
my rank by engaging in a fist fight with 
an enlisted man?” whined Burkett. 

“Degrade your great-grandmother’s 
cat!” gustily answered Captain Ram- 
say. “It’s a great pity that God didn’t 
give you brains and backbone and man- 
ners enough to keep out of the mess in 
the first place. You have dragged the 
rest of us into it. A court martial for 
Kendall? Nonsense! He may deserve 
it, but do you propose to involve the 
two women in a blazing scandal? They 
couldn’t be kept out of it if charges 
were brought against the man. Isn't 
that correct, Gildersleeve?” 

“Tt is decency and common sense. I 
suppose Mrs. Ferris will prod the colo- 
nel into action of some sort. She seems 
to have egged Burkett on. What about 
Miss Ferris? Is she on the warpath, 
too?” 

“She turned me down and took the 
part of the quartermaster sergeant,” 
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reluctantly admitted Burkett, who had 
hoped to keep this important fact in 
the background. 

With a sardonic chuckle, Captain 
Ramsay observed: 

“Worse and worse! So jealousy is 
one. of your motives, Burkett? And 
you expect us to pull-your chestnuts 
out of the fire. Heaven deliver me 
from a petticoat row in a navy yard! 
If I were in your position, Lieutenant 
Burkett, I should seriously consider 
applying for exchange to some other 
command, possibly sea duty.” 

“And let this blackguard Kendall be- 
lieve he has scared me away from the 
Sagamore Navy Yard?” blustered Bur- 
kett. 

“He frightened you away from the 
Windward Cove Country Club,” softly 
replied Captain Glidersleeve, “and that 
is what we happen to be thinking about. 
If this story circulates among the en- 
listed men, they will gloat over it. Ken- 
dall will be a hero, and you will be 
badly discredited, which means much 
more than that. It means a loss of 
respect for the commissioned officer in 
general. That is the really serious as- 
pect. When you are drilling men, Bur- 
kett, it will not be good to know that 
they are jeering at you behind your 
back.” 

“And Kendall goes scot-free?” un- 
steadily exclaimed Burkett. 

“That is not a matter for you to 
handle in any way,” sternly replied 
Captain Gildersleeve. “If it is advis- 
able that he be transferred for the good 
of the service, the orders must come 
from Washington. Of course, you can 
resign your commission at any time. 


That is one way out of it. What is 
your opinion, Ramsay?” 
“Oh, let it simmer down. The pain- 


ful experience may teach Burkett 
something. It is an unprecedented sort 
of a shindy. I don’t care to pass judg- 
ment offhand. When two men meet 
in a club and begin jawing each other, 
I am puzzled to know just how far 
the regulations can be stretched to 
cover it. And a family affair, with the 
colonel’s women in it! It is a snarl. 
I am fairly touchy on rank and disci- 
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pline, but put me in Kendall’s place, 
and I think I might have been tempted 
to punch Burkett’s head.” 

“Then I can’t get back at him?” mut- 
tered the lieutenant, retreating to the 
nearest door, his flaccid features mot- 
tled with chagrin. 

“You will let it rest, until we have 
something further to say,” said Roy 
Gildersleeve. “Good morning.” 

The two captains waited until he had 
reached the flagged pavement leading 
into the barracks. Their demeanor 
suggested mingled emotions, 
disgust and perplexity. 

“It is a delicate business to put up 
to the colonel,” thoughtfully remarked 
Gildersleeve. “I never served under 
him, but he looks peppery, and with 
this trouble focused under his own 
roof 

“T wonder what the girl is like,” said 
Ramsay. “Knows her own mind, at 
any rate. I should play it as better 


chiefly 
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than a hundred to one shot that she is 
interested in Kendall. I can imagine 
how well he would carry it off at a 
house party, can’t you? So he visits 
the Hobart Barclays! That’s going 
some, for a quartermaster sergeant.” 

“That didn’t stagger me, Ramsay. 
He comes of thoroughbred stock and 
shows it. But I have found it no trou- 
ble to handle him. About this ramp- 
age, he has me guessing. We can’t 
permit him to make a practice of kick- 
ing officers out of clubs. He ought to 
be severely disciplined. But just how 
to reach him and steer clear of a scan- 
dal is a tall problem.” 

“Burkett won’t let it drop. Trust 
him to nurse the feud along. He has 
political influence in Washington, I un- 
derstand. His father is a congress- 
man who happens to be close to the 
navy department.” 

“Hence we have Second Lieutenant 
Thomas Burkett,” said Gildersleeve. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


The second part of this story will be published two weeks hence, in the March 
month-end POPULAR, on sale February 23rd. 
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ASTRONOMICALLY SPEAKING 


Ts S. BLACK, dean of the newspaper men at the last session of the New 
Mexico legislature, tells a good story on Director Lowell, of the Flagstaff 


astronomical observatory. Black, before he became a newspaper man, was a 
collector in Flagstaff for a while. He was given a bill against Lowell and tramped 
up the long hill from the town to the observatory one hot June morning, when 
the mountain sun blazed its. hottest. 

Arrived at the top, Black inquired of an attendant if Lowell was there. After 
the manner of collectors, he followed up a negative answer with inquiries as to 
his probable return. 

“Will he be back by noon?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Will he be back this afternoon?” 

‘ o ” 


‘ 


“Will he be back to-day ?” 
“ee No > 


“Will he be back soon?” 

The attendant couldn’t say. 

“Well,” said Black, getting desperate, “do you know when he will be back?” 
“Oh, he’ll be back for the transit of Venus,” said the attendant. 


“That finished it,” said Black, in telling the story. “Not being an astronomer, 
I gave up that bill.” 


Ka 


HANGING ON 


HE advice to just “hang on” is pretty good in general, but not always suit- 
| able to the individual. It all depends on what you are hooked on to. A 
great many fellows grab on to the wrong thing and the longer they hang 
on the more kicked and bruised they are going to get. There are lots of 
things that it is safer and more profitable to let go than to hang on to. A man 
has to use judgment in this business of being persistent. Because a fellow doesn’t 
want to be a quitter, it does not require that he be a fool. If a man sees he has 
the wrong start, the quicker he lets go the better. A man might get hooked up 
with a blind mule and a rocky piece of land and hang on until doomsday, and 
never make twenty bushels of corn to the acre. He might grab on to the end 
of a cross-cut saw and hang on until the woods are all cleared, and never make 
more than two dollars a day. He might become attached to the dangerous part 
of a wild cat or a Missouri mule and find that hanging on was very disastrous. 
A great many men feel that if they undertake a thing and then quit, it is a sign 
of failure. It certainly is not a habit to cultivate. A man of quick judgment 
will select with great care what he is going to do and then usually he finds it 
profitable to hang on, but when he does make a mistake, it is not a sign of failure 
but a hopeful sign of success if he lets go immediately and gets hold of something 
more in line with his qualifications. A great many of our successful men have 
tried more than one thing before they found their life job. The advice to hang 
on is always good when it means: Hang on to something. Make as few changes 
as possible, and when one is necessary, do not let the change, in occupation or 
place of abode, or whatever change that comes, relax your grip on the one big 
thing, a deep-down resolve that you will succeed, come what may. 


HINTS 


NE of the heads of a powerful business house came into the editorial 
office a few weeks ago and said: “I’ve got some subjects for editorials 
which I wish you would write. I know they will be popular. I know 
the people will like them better than the highbrow stuff. What people 

want is something simple and sweet, something with the word ‘love’ in it.” 
This man is really close to lots of folks, and what he says often has sense 
in it. He keeps himself physically fit, with tanned skin, and hard, well-disciplined 
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muscles—a brisk little rubber ball of a man. He bounces around with so much 
energy and good humor that he jumps in and out of situations without offense, 
where a less volatile substance would receive a kick. Scarcely a day of his life 
passes when he doesn’t tell how some man has said to him he is a prince, a king, 
one of the best of good fellows. His favorite description of himself is as an 
“honest” man. He is as naive as a child, as unconsciously amusing, as unmis- 
takably charming. He has used flattery for so many years that he oozés it in 
effortless abundance, and without conscious insincerity. He marches to his goal 
through a wet warm plenty of it. Like many successful men, he feels his entire 
adequacy in provinces where he is heavy-footed. 

That which is base in him is his unwearied conceit, his tireless flattery, his 
worship of success, These weaknesses are outweighed by his sturdy rise to power 
from ignorance and obscurity, his driving force of work, his bright, glancing 
ways, his friendliness. A good man, a useful man, when you have seen him all 
round. 

Such is the man, a hard-working American of the lower-middle class. We 
thank Heaven for him and his kind. We liked his suggestion, and we decided 
to throw out the hints to the PopuLAR MAGAZINE readers, and see if they agree 
with our athletic emotionalist. Are these the sort of subjects they’d like to see 
dealt with in these editorial paragraphs: Hearty simple preachments, with human 
warmth, told in easy words. 

Here follow the subjects as he passed them out: 

“Love Me, And Tell Me So.” 

“There,” said he, “is an editorial that would be read everywhere. People 
are so busy that they don’t express their real hearty good feeling for each other. 
They wait till a man is dead before they praise him. If you like a man, tell him 
you do. Say a good word for his work.” 

Here’s another subject: 

“Complaint is a Confession of Failure.” 

“Tf a man comes to me with a story against one of his fellow workers, I tell 
him that only means he isn’t satisfied with his own work.” 

Another subject which he offered is “To Let—With or Without Power.” 

This was a sign he had seen over a water-power plant. 

“A man may bring enthusiasm and energy to his work, or he may come 
without interest, as to a piece of routine.” 

“A Giant Can Afford to be Gentle’—that was the last suggestion of our 
friend. 


THE FARM ADVISER 


NE of the best and most promising indications of actual progress on the 
O farm is the reception by the farmers themselves of the plan for a farm 
adviser for each county. The United States agricultural department has 
proposed that it will, under certain conditions, pay one-fourth the salary 
of a farm adviser who is to live in the county and devote his entire time to its 
agricultural interests. Several strong agricultural States, like Illinois, Missouri, 
and Kansas, have proposed to pay from State funds an additional fourth of the 
expense, where the county will pay half. 

These advisers are usually appointed by the State agricultural board on the 
advice and recommendation of the State Agricultural College. The farm adviser 
must maintain an office at the county seat and be prepared to go on call to any 
part of the county. He makes a study of soil, climate, and general conditions, 
and advises what crops are most profitable and how to cultivate them. He 
recommends methods of managing individual farms; studies the stock, the 
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orchards, the barns, and equipments. He encourages social centers, and does 
anything in the world from help fight chinch bugs to act as judge at a school- 
house debate, that may advance rural success and happiness. He must be a 
graduate of an agricultural college and have had practical farm experience. His 
salary is never less than two thousand a year and may be as much or more as 
the county decides to pay. 

Twenty years ago it would have aroused bitter resentment to have merely 
suggested such an adviser. The idea that a “book farmer’’—particularly a young 
one—could tell men who were raised on a farm anything useful would have been 
an insult. 

But to-day the farmers are taking hold of the plan with enthusiasm. In 
Missouri alone thirty counties have made application in the last year for farm 
advisers. In a number of counties, where the county court refused to appropriate 
funds for that purpose, the farmers have formed big clubs, the members pledging 
themselves to pay the county’s half of the expense. The farmers are studying 
their problems ; and, like the members of every other trade or profession, the more 
they study, the nfore they see there is to learn. To-day they listen eagerly to any 
man who can offer really practical solutions to the many perplexing problems that 
confront the man who tills the soil. And it is this spirit of intelligent inquiry, 
the welcoming of new truths, an active effort to learn what other men have 
discovered by scientific investigation, that marks a positive advance in any com- 
munity. 


THE GLOW 


OMETIMES you see a bird in a winter landscape, perhaps a starling in the 
S bleak twilight. You think of the tiny pin point of warmth that bird is 
carrying at its heart. Under the whipped feathers its breast is glowing. 
So it would be with two humans flung lonely upon some winter hill- 
side. Great would their love be to keep throbbing out heat waves against the 
immense chill. And their minds must needs be luminous to shoot forth rays in 
that long darkness. 


HANDS 


HERE is a picture of an old lady whose lace cap rests lightly upon her 
soft hair. Her eyes are very kindly, and she sits at ease with folded 
hands. The note of the picture is Peace. Cap, and hair, and kindly eyes 
contribute to the effect, but the impression is most strongly made by the 

folded hands in that famous picture of the “Mother,” by Whistler. 

We can scan the day laborer with all closeness, but the lines of his face will 
never tell us whether he plies the pickax, or carries the hod, or bosses the job 
with a pipe in his mouth. His gnarled and knotted hands show that his life 
work is in the lifting of heavy weights. And the cunning workman—his face 
has no message for us, but his hands show a fine curving and an instinct of 
touch. Hands of tired women are bloated and red, and possess the revealing 
marks of the dish-washing and clothes-washing. And your fine lady of leisure 
may show her pedigree in feature and coloring, but with an equal certainty her 
hands have the arch and veining that stamp caste. The hands of Mona Lisa 
contain the delicacy and strangeness of her beauty. We are proud of our old 
men who have kept the wrinkles from their foreheads; but in spite of the youth 
of their spirit, their hands are wasted and shrunken, and declare unfailingly their 
threescore years and ten. Profession, and age, and social rank are shown piti- 
lessly by the hands. 

And actively they have their mission. The orator makes his appeal by the 
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trinity of voice, and style, and gesture. Each is all important. The gesture is 
essential to his complete expression, and it has an eloquence of its own. He 
rounds his ringing period with the full-arm sweep. He points his wit with the 
staccato use of the finger. He is as interesting to the kodak as to the phono- 
graph. The actor must coach in the language of the hands, for they reveal 
emotion. They tremble in grief, and clench with anger. Nervousness finds its 
vent through fingers which writhe and twist. The sufferer develops tricks of 
knuckle cracking, joint pulling. These hands of ours are always blabbing. They 
tell the world our profession, our moods, and state of mind. Whether active or 
at rest, they are busy saying something. 


A VITAL MAN 


IDING a rather vivid mental life under the benumbing title of “Professor 
H of Educational Psychology in Teachers’ College,” Edward Lee Thorn- 
dike, of Columbia University, has possessed enough vitality to show 

three distinct career impulses in his still young life: 

I. The first of his flights into the public eye was in his study of the mental 
life of animals—chicks, monkeys, and their inherited traits. Such statistical 
studies as he had made showed no evidence that animals reason. In studying 
the mental life of animals and writing on “Animal Intelligence,” he found that 
most of the books do not give us a psychology, but rather a eulogy, of animals. 

“Dogs get lost hundreds of times and no one ever notices it or sends an 
account of it to a scientific magazine. But let one find his way from Brooklyn 
to Yonkers, and the fact immediately becomes a circulating anecdote. Thousands 
of cats on thousands of occasions sit helplessly yowling, and no one takes thought 
of it or writes to his friend, the professor; but let one cat claw at the knob of a 
door supposedly as a signal to be let out, and straightway this cat becomes the 
representative of the cat mind in all the books.” He found an almost religious 
veneration paid to a kitten running at the cry of “Kitty, Kitty,” to lap a saucer 
of milk, or a chicken grubbing for a worm. 

Il. Then he started an inquiry into the validity of “Formal Discipline.” 
It was the old doctrine that a certain mental facility was acquired by, say, the 
study of Latin, which could be taken over bodily and applied to the tasks of life. 
Thorndike says: “The prizes which most men really seek are in large measure 
given or withheld by original nature. In the actual race of life, which is not to 
get ahead, but to get ahead of somebody, the chief determining factor is heredity.” 

II. The third step in his career is the study of efficiency in class work. 
Is it worth while, for instance, to develop handwriting to a certain perfection, 
at the expense of time and vitality, if a finish beyond a certain level will be lost 
in the swift activity of actual life as clerk or bookkeeper? 

Thorndike loves to throw the hooks into accepted traditions. He takes deep- 
sea soundings in a welter of statistics, finds the showing they make, then states 
conclusions in a vivid, ruthless way. He loves to take the “coefficient of co- 
relation” and twirl it about in new pastures. 

Do college women marry? 

Are college men successful? 

He has thumbed the fat, red volume, “Who’s Who,” and made analyses of its 
notabilities. He showed that it paid to be a college graduate if you wished to 
succeed. He showed that the day of the mature man and even of the old man 
has not passed—fifty-eight and thirty-eight hundredths per cent of the successful 
men are over fifty years of age. 


He is a realist and an iconoclast in a region where myths, graven images, and 
hearsay abounded. 


A Deal in Watermelons 


By Robert V. Carr 
Author of “The Court of the Bradley Brothers, “Love Lyrics of a Cowboy,” Etc. 


How the election in Redstone was won by a poor printer, the most 


mournful and inoffensive of his tribe. 


Being another proof of the 


theory that man developed a cunning superior to all other animals be- 
cause he was the most defenseless creature upon the face of the earth 


ILO RIVET, editor of the Red- 
stone Weekly Lantern, was 
pleasantly engaged in remov- 
ing large flakes of the cuticle 

of Gideon Hemp, attorney at law and 
seeker of political honors. In country 
newspaper parlance, to remove the cu- 
ticle of a man is to publish, in double- 
leaded, ten-point type, an account of his 
faults, his crimes and misdemeanors, his 
physical, mental, and moral weaknesses, 
and any additional observations that 
will touch the quick. 

With a wide-nosed pencil, Milo wrote 
as follows: 


Gideon Hemp has announced his candidacy 
for the office of State senator. The poor, 
bloated polyp is actually entertaining hopes 
of securing the nomination, when, as a mat- 
ter of frozen fact, he will not even carry 
his own precinct—providing, of course, that 
the public conscience is not in a state of 
coma. Had Hemp the foresight of a gib- 
bering idiot, or the mental strength required 
to carry beef to a hungry bear, he would 
withdraw his fetid name and fall back in 
the slime of oblivion where he rightly be- 
longs. 

We have no personal grievance against 
Hemp, but the Lantern must be true to its 
name. Even as Diogenes, who went about 
with a lantern looking in vain’ for an honest 
man, we must hold fast to our ideals. This 
is not the first time that the Lantern’s rays 
have been turned upon Gideon Hemp, nor, if 
he continues his criminal assaults upon pub- 
lic confidence, will it be the last. 

Again we wish to state that we have noth- 
ing against the man personally. Although 
he would steal a crust from a blind child, 
although he is a moral wreck and a human 
hog, we have no personal hatred for the 
man. Aside from the fact that he is so 
crooked that his conscience is cross-eyed; 


aside from the fact that he is a congenital 
liar; aside from the fact that he is instinc- 
tively a thief, Gideon Hemp, esquire, is a 
citizen that any community should be 
proud of. : 

Lest the people forget, we must refresh 
the public memory in the matter of the blank- 
book steal engineered by Hemp. Lest the 
people forget, we must turn back the pages 
of Redstone history and turn the Lantern’s 
rays upon the failure of the Redstone County 
Bank, a failure that brought Gideon Hemp 
many thousands of dollars and robbed many 
a widow and orphan of their savings, Yet 
this Gila monster aspires to the highest 
honor within the gift of the people of this 
district. 

Weep, O Justice! 

Rend your scanty vestments, O Truth! 


“Horace,” ordered the editor briskly, 
as he handed the cuticle-removing edi- 
torial to a mournful, lop-jawed printer, 
“set this in double-leaded ten point, and 
run her on the front page.” 

Horace received the “copy” as one 
who accepts a sacred trust, and pres- 
ently was giving an imitation of furious 
typesetting by the easy method of click- 
ing his printer’s rule. 

“A word regarding Horace: He was 
a timid man, in his early forties, who 
became quietly intoxicated on Saturday 
night, sobered up on Sunday, and 
looked like a disentombed corpse on 
Monday. 

His features were grouped about a 
small mouth that apparently afforded 
just sufficient room to admit the string- 
wrapped stem of an ancient corncob 
pipe. His forehead shot up to an 
alarming altitude; a fly might toboggan 
down that sheer osseous cliff and touch 
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neither nose nor chin in the dizzy de- 
scent. The back of his head was a mys- 
tery, for he always wore a rusty derby 
hat tilted back until the brim rested 
upon his neck. Back of his thin ears, 
where combativeness is supposed to 
raise its pugnacious bumps, were cra- 
nial swales or depressions. 

Horace as a fighter did not grade 
very high, having the combativeness of 
an angleworm; yet it must not be un- 
derstood that he was a fool. Not in- 
frequently he labored and brought forth 
an original idea. Also, he was loyal to 
his salt. 

Clicking his rule, the printer read the 
` scorching editorial before fixing it in 
cold type. 

“That,” he commented softly, 
set Hemp’s coat tail afire.” 

As for Editor Rivet, now that his 
editorial labors were ended for the 
week, there was naught left to do but 
resign himself to pensive thought. 

He sighed a little, lighted a stubby 
brier pipe, placed his feet upon the 
table, and gazed dreamily at the sagging 
ceiling of the sordid and littered room. 

The editor was a chunk of a man, 
with sandy hair and a face almost in- 
fantile in its roundness. His ears were 
thick and pushed forward by two big 
bumps, which, if there is any truth in 
the science of phrenology, certainly be- 
spoke combativeness. His pale-blue 
eyes were forever blinking when he un- 
leashed his halting and high-keyed 
voice. In anger, his face took on the 
wrinkled, savage look of a Skye ter- 
rier’s; in repose, the bland, innocent 
look of a sleeping babe’s. 

The front door of the printshop 
opened to admit a huge, dark man with 
a vast paunch. Immediately, the edi- 
tor’s face took on the Skye terrier look, 
and he jerked his feet down, braced up 
in his chair, and swiftly opened the 
drawer of the editorial workbench. A 
large gun reposed in the drawer. Ed- 
itor Rivet did not touch the weapon; 
he merely assured himself that it was 
in its accustomed place. 

Ponderously, Gideon Hemp strode up 
to the editorial table, and, without wait- 
ing for an invitation, seated himself in 
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a chair that creaked under the burden 
of his flesh. He pulled forth a great 
handkerchief and mopped his face. 

The editor, with one eye on the gun 
in the drawer, voiced a tentative 
“Well? Plead 

The big man stared across at Rivet 
with a pair of eyes that were made to 
see with and not to reflect thought ; they 
were eyes that reminded one of black 
shoe buttons. 

“Look-a-here, Milo,” he began, in a 
not unfriendly rumble, “there is no use 
in you opposing me this trip. This town 
has never had a man in the legislature, 
and I can do a great deal for this dis- 
trict. We have had some differences in 
the past, but I am willing to forget 
them. Lets turn over a new leaf for 
the good of the town. Let’s get to- 
gether; you need me, and I need you.” 

“No!” clicked the editor. “You and 
I will never get together, Gid. Your 
ways are not my ways. I will oppose 
you as I have opposed you in the past, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Mind made up, hey?” asked the big 
man softly. “Sure your mind’s made 
u pi 

“Dead sure!” snapped the editor. “T’ll 
fight you as long as I can hold a pencil 
in my hand.” 

“Still, Milo,” crooned the big man, 
“you may have reasons to change that 
mind of yours. Take a look at this!” 
he exclaimed, with sudden savagery. 

The politician thrust a huge, hairy 
hand into an inside pocket, drew forth 
a bundle of papers, sorted them over 
rapidly, and finally selected a thin slip. 

“Take a good look at that!” he 
growled, flipping the slip of paper 
across to the editor. “That may cause 
you to change your mind.” 

Rivet picked up the slip of paper, and 
stared at it stupidly. It was a note for 
five hundred dollars, secured by a mort- 
gage on the Lantern, due and payable 
to one Edward Tremble, whom the ed- 
itor had had every reason to suppose 
his friend. 

“How’d you get it away from Trem- 
ble?” asked the editor foolishly. He 
knew that Hemp had him in his trap. 

Hemp reached over and plucked the 
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note from the editor’s nerveless fin- 
gers, replaced it with the other papers, 
snapped a rubber around the bundle, 
and dropped it carelessly into a capa- 
cious outside pocket. 

“That’s my business!” snarled the 
politician, with an evil twist of his thick 
lips. “I’ve got it, and it’s due in a few 
days. What are you going to do about 
it?” 

Hemp turned an insulting profile to 
the editor, and fixed his shoe-button 
eyes upon Horace, who shrank visibly. 

Despairingly, the editor’s mind ran 
hither and thither in search of a hole in 
“the trap. No use to go to Tremble, for 
if Hemp had forced him to give up the 
note, he held him completely in his 
power. Impossible to borrow the mon- 
ey at the bank; Hemp was one of the 
directors. Tremble had told him not to 
worry about the note, and he had made 
all his calculations to that end. The 
newspaper business in Redstone, espe- 
cially when one opposed the ruling 
powers, was one continual struggle to 
_ pay bills. 

That little slip of paper in Hemp’s 
pocket called for five hundred dollars in 
gold coin. The editor was loath to be- 
lieve that there was that amount of 
money in the world. He had been a 
fool to rely on Tremble’s friendship. 
He should have skimped along some 
way. To borrow money to clean up 
an indebtedness was the height of folly ; 
but he had done it, and now he was in 
the trap. Hemp had him exactly where 
he wanted him. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
The big man’s repeated question smote 
the editor to earth. 

“Oh, I suppose Ill lay down,” -he 
groaned. “You’ve got the strangle 
hold.” 

“Correct you are,” chuckled Hemp. 
“But to show that I hold no grudges, 
PII tell you what I'll do, Milo. If you 
will keep still—I’m not asking you to 
support me—I’ll make you a present of 
this note on the day I’m nominated. 
But if you oppose me, I will shut you 
up. Is that plain enough?” 

The editor made no reply. 

Hemp arose, wrinkled his bulbous 
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nose, and scratched a great ear with a 
not too clean forefinger. 

“Just keep still; that’s all I want, 
Milo. Don’t expect you to support me.” 
The politician attempted to inject a 
note of pleasantry into his voice. “Of 
course, if you feel like it, you might tell 
your subscribers that I will address the 
voters of Redstone to-night. You have 
doubtless read the announcement in the 
other paper. It will be a mass meeting. 
The Lantern’s help will be appreciated.” 

“Uh huh!” muttered Rivet. 

Hemp departed with an air of tri- 
umph, a great hand pressed contentedly 
against his stomach, his heavy feet 
clumping upon the sidewalk like the 
hoofs of a Clydesdale horse. 

The editor turned to his printer. 

“T suppose, Horace,” he said hope- 
lessly, “you might as well lay aside that 
Hemp article. We won’t run it this 
week.” 


Ti: 


Some high-browed chap, prodding 
around in the primal mire, has said that 
man developed a cunning superior to all 
other animals because he was the most 
defenseless creature upon the face of 
the earth. Such was the case with Hor- 
ace, the printer; being a timid man, he 
not infrequently used his brain. 

The printer could not think of Gideon 
Hemp without shuddering. Te the 
typo, the politician was the personifica- 
tion of ruthless force and fiendish cru- 
elty. Hemp had only to snap his shoe- 
button eyes at Horace to chill the print- 
er’s chicken heart. Yet Horace could 
hate, not openly and rudely, but se- 
cretively and everlastingly. 

The idea smote the printer as he la- 
bored clickingly upon an announcement 
for Bill Ormsby, the leading grocer of 
Redstone. Grocer Ormsby had just re- 
ceived a shipment of watermelons, and 
was advertising that fact in a ten-line 
announcement. Ormsby was an up-to- 
date grocer, and the only merchant in 
town who had the temerity to take a 
flyer in watermelons. 

As Horace secured a good grip on 
the idea, he emitted a cackle of laugh- 
ters 
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“It’s a bird,” he muttered, referring 
-to the idea. Then he dumped his stick- 
ful of type upon a near-by galley, and 
turned to Editor Rivet, who was gloom- 
ily reading exchanges. 

“Mr. Rivet,” announced Horace, “I 
have an idear.” 

Rivet flung an exchange from him, 
and glanced up at his printer. 

“Lets have it, Horace. Of course, 
it is in reference to Hemp?” 

“Yes,” returned Horace; and, being 
a secretive man, bent down and began 
whispering. 

As the printer whispered, the edi- 
tor’s face began to assume its wonted 
look of infantile peace. 

Having unloaded the “idear,” Horace 
straightened up, lighted his pipe, and 
regarded his boss quizzically. 

“Yes, I guess it will work,” the ed- 
itor admitted, “although it will be like 
skating on thin ice, Horace—very thin 
ice. We'll try it, anyway. If we fail, 
I’m simply out the price of the melons; 
and I might as well be flat broke as the 
way I am. Go ahead with your part, 
and TIl do mine.” 

The editor jumped to his feet, seized 
his little soft hat, and hurried from the 
office. Horace proceeded to put his 
“idear” into type—mostly Gothic ex- 
tended, which is conceded to be the type 
that Satan himself uses to call attention 
to his resort. : 

In an hour, Editor Rivet returned to 
the office, and announced that Grocer 
Ormsby had listened to reason. 

“Stuck me for a dollar apiece on the 
melons, but, if everything works out 
O. K., they would be cheap at twice 
that.” 

Horace was already plucking hand- 
bills from the jaws of the job press. 

“Tt’s bound to work,” he assured the 
editor. “Suppose the school kids do 
take the bills home; that won’t cut no 
ice. When a kid gets anything into his 
head, he don’t get it out in a minute. 
Hemp won't have time to get out an- 
other bunch of bills. He’ll just have to 
make the best of it, or stand in bad with 
every mother in this town. And, if he 
goes through, somebody is bound to 
discover what the first letters spell out.” 
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The editor picked up one of the hand- 
bills, and read it with every evidence of 
pleasure. 

“That acrostic idea is not complete, 
but: it’s near enough to get ’em when 
they discover it. I must say, Horace, 
that you’re a friend in time of need. 
By the way, I saw Tremble on the 
street, but he dodged by me like a wolf. 
And, Horace, I thought that man was 
my friend! Oh, well, such is life!” 

Horace assumed an air of profound 
secrecy, and again whispered in the ear 
of his boss. 

Rivet nodded, as Horace unfolded 
his plot. È 

“Of course, Horace, it does not make 
any difference if Hemp does ascertain 
that the bills were printed in the Lan- 
tern office, but I will follow your sug- 
gestion as to caution. It is fortunate 
that the children pass through the grove 
on their way from school. Each tree 
shall proclaim to the little, ones how 
Hemp loves them. Now for the dirty 
work! Get me a hammer and some 
tacks, and TIl be on my way.” 

The printer rolled up the bills, and 
the editor stuffed them in an inside coat 
pocket. The hammer and tacks secured, 
Rivet fared forth to set the trap for 
Hemp. 

As the back door of the office closed 
behind his boss, Horace removed the 
form from the job press, and reread it 
lovingly. 

“Its a bird!” he said, as an enrap- 
tured poet might croon over a master- 
piece. 


TH: 


The Honorable (?) Gideon Hemp, as 
Editor Rivet had often printed that 
easily adopted title, sat enthroned in 
heavy dignity upon the town-hali plat- 
form. About him were grouped a num- 
ber of henchmen. 

Hemp was impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of voters, that he might pour 
into their eager ears the usual political 
oil. He would discourse upon “our 
peerless party” and the “grand old con- 
stitution” and the “heroic pioneers of 
this county.” Any one of those three 
subjects was a safe bet, he reasoned. 
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But the real purpose of the meeting 
was to ascertain his strength in his home 
town. If the voters turned out in 
goodly numbers, he might expect to 
control the delegation from his home 
town. Without the home delegation in 
his vest pocket, he would be like a horn- 
less musician at a concert. 

As the hour set for the meeting ap- 
proached, the Honorable Gideon became 
visibly alarmed at the swarms of school 
children pouring into the hall. They 
arrived by squads and companies, and 
seated themselves noisily, looking up at 
the puzzled group on the platform with 
eager, expectant faces. In many a 
grimy little hand was tightly clutched a 
small poster. 

Hemp noticed the handbills, and 
arose and leaned out over the edge of 
the platform. 

“Let’s see that piece of paper you 
have in your hand,” he requested of a 
red-headed boy in the front row. 

A little reluctantly the redhead 


passed up the handbill, for he consid-- 


ered it as-valuable as a ticket to a cir- 
cus. 

Hemp straightened out the crumpled 
paper, and, as the purport of the black 
lines dawned upon him, emitted a bel- 
low of pain. 

“Come here!” he roared to his hench- 
man. “That whiffet of an editor has 
put us in a hole!” 

He flung the handbill in the face of 
Thurston, who was to have been chair- 
man of the meeting. 

“Read that!” The candidate for the 
office of State senator seemed about to 
die of strangulation. : 

Thurston read, and marveled, for he 
was a rather dull man who knew just 
enough to obey orders. 

The handbill was one of Horace’s 
best efforts, and read as follows: 


TOWN HALL TO-NIGHT. 


Gideon ao will amuse the school children 
o 

Redstone and vicinity with 

A magic-lantern entertainment and 

Fine music by the town band. 

The refreshments will consist of water- 
melons. 

Free! 


Free! Free! 
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“Not ten votes in the house!” bel- 
lowed Hemp, as Thurston concluded 
reading the bill. “Get busy somebody ! 
We must make good with these kids.” 

“There isn’t a magic lantern in town,” 
croaked Thurston. 

Hemp gave the pessimistic one a 
murderous look. 

“Don’t croak!” he hissed. 
think, think !” 

“Tell ’em we can’t get the magic lan- 
tern,” suggested a henchman who knew 
children, “but that the watermelons will 
be coming right up. They’ll overlook 
the show, but they’ll have to have the 
melons. They’ve got their faces all set 
for melon.” 

Hemp, for a big man, moved swiftly, 
and was already on his way to Orms- 
by’s store. In a few moments, he was 
confronting the grocer, and bellowing 
for melons. 

“Sorry, Mr. Hemp,” the grocer ex- 
plained blandly, for he secretly hated 
the politician, “but Mr. Rivet bought 
the entire shipment this afternoon. You 
will have to see him.” 

For a breath, Hemp glared murder at 
the grocer, and then swung out of the 
store like an elephant running amuck. 

Oddly enough, Hemp made no cy- 
clonic entrance into the dimly lighted 
Lantern office. He came in quietly, and 
approached the editorial table with his 
rage well under control. 

“T want your melons, Rivet,” he said 
calmly. “What’s your price?” 

“Cancel my note,” the editor told him 
politely. 

In his lair back of the cylinder press, 
Horace breathed: “I said it was a bird, 
and it is a bird.” 

In the light of the big hanging lamp, 
the editor’s round face looked posi- 
tively cherubic. His baby smile was in 


“Think, 


‘full swing, and it was with great diffi- 


culty that Hemp refrained from spout- 
ing like some pent-up human geyser. 
But Hemp was a politician. There 
was no time to waste words; the chil- 
dren were waiting. They looked upon 
watermelons as the fruit of the gods, 
and would not be denied. To fail to 
deliver watermelons to those young- 
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sters would mean the opposition of 
every mother in town. 

Suddenly Hemp’s rage got the better 
of him, and he emitted a strangled bel- 
low of “Pil see you in Gehenna first!” 

“Just as you want, Mr. Hemp.” 
There was a most insulting sneer in 
the editor’s voice. “You can close me 
up after this, but P’ll have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing you in your political 
grave. Besides, the children are wait- 
ing.” 

With an oath, the politician jerked 
forth a bundle of papers, found the 
note, grabbed a pen, and canceled it, 
and flung the slip of paper across the 
table. 

“Now give me an order for those 
melons.” 

When Hemp returned to the hall, he 
was greeted by a storm of shrill whis- 
tles and catcalls. 

Dozens of children were up on the 
chairs, screaming: “Where’s the wor- 
termelon? Where’s the wortermelon?” 

Hemp, with difficulty assuming a pa- 
ternal expression, advanced to the edge 
of the platform. The uproar ceased. 

“Children,” shouted the candidate for 
State senator, “I am very sorry that we 
cannot give the magic-lantern entertain- 
ment, but I am happy to say that the 
watermelons will soon be here. Just be 
patient, and the melons will soon be 
here.” 

Possessing no small amount of cun- 
ning, the Honorable Gideon came down 
among them, and, by wrinkling his vast 
face into a semblance of a fatherly 
smile, here and there quieted incipient 
riots. 

In due time, the melons arrived, and 
soon many small faces were concealed 
up to the ears in the red meat. 

The rattle of seeds upon the floor 
was like the constant patter of rain 
upon a tin roof. Hemp’s smile slowly 
became the real thing. He had won the 
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youngsters, after all. The Hemp water- 
melonfest would not soon be forgotten. 
He would be known as the children’s 
friend. And it had cost him only five 
hundred! Poor Rivet had thought to 
trip him up, but had really done him a 
favor! 

The town band, pursuant to Hemp’s 
orders, slowly straggled into the hall. 
The musicians gazed with wonderment 
upon the watermelon consumers. 

Immediately Hemp ordered the band 
to play “something quick and lively.” 

“Feed a kid,” he observed pleasantly 
to Thurston, “and you reach his heart.” 

Happily the big man reached into his 
pocket, and drew forth the Rivet hand- 
bill, that he might more carefully note 
its text. Suddenly the triumphant look 
faded from his face, and he slumped 
down in his chair. 

“Stung!” he squealed. 
of a Rivet stung me!” 

Wonderingly the thick-headed Thurs- 
ton took the bill from his master’s hand. 

“Read first letter of first word,” 
Hemp told him weakly. “Start with 
my name.” 

Slowly Thurston spelled out the fatal 
word: 

“G-R-A-F-T— graft.” 

Then he drew back from Hemp, since 
he was not so dull as not to recognize 
a political corpse when he saw one. 


“That snake 


“I think we'll hold the paper till to- 
morrow,” Editor Rivet told Horace, his 
faithful printer. “We could run her 
off to-night, but I want to add a few 
lines to that Hemp article.” He laughed. 
“Not changing the subject, Horace, that 
handbill was a cuckoo!” 3 

Horace lighted his corncob, and mod- 
estly admitted that the bill was “a bird,” 
and added: “I don’t think Hemp will 
land the nomination.” 

Horace’s prophecy was entirely cor- 
rect. 
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CHARTERE 


VY JHENEVER Mrs. Frederick 
Latimer goes abroad, she 
adds to her remarkable col- 

lection of jewels. She will 
pay almost any price for a gem which 
meets the requirements of her very 
cultivated taste; but what she will not 
pay is the duty at the port of New 

York. We all have our little oddities, 

and this is Mrs. Latimer’s. 

If she bought in the open market on 
the other side, the customs officials 
would be waiting for her with lists 
in their pockets; but she never does 
this. She is supposed to deal chiefly 
with impoverished aristocrats, and to 
have a special instinct superior to that 
of other connoisseurs. Certainly she 
finds what others miss; and she veils 
her transactions with a peculiar se- 
crecy. No ruined cousin of a bankrupt 
lord has ever sold the lady out to the 
agents of the United States abroad, 
though it would seem a very natural 
thing to do. Such a calamity would 
have cost her upward of thirty thou- 
sand dollars, on the occasion of her last 
return to America, for a fair valuation 
of what she brought could not have 
run below three hundred thousands. 

The chief of these treasures were 


emeralds and rubies, among the latter 
being seven stones of extraordinary 
quality, set in a crescent brooch of Ori- 
ental origin. By an exercise of her 
peculiar art, Mrs. Latimer passed the 
whole lot to that respected citizen, Mr. 
G. Leroy Sheldon, her brother-in-law, 
who met the ship at quarantine, and 
he brought the gems ashore in his pock- 
ets. There was no trouble at the pier. 

Mr. Sheldon took the lady to his city 
house where she was to spend some 
days. The residence is on Fifty-third 
Street, east of Fifth Avenue. Arriving 
there, Mr. Sheldon discharged his 
precious cargo into a jewel casket pro- 
vided by his wife, and suggested that 
the safe would be a good place for such 
things. 

“But I haven’t seen them yet,” Mrs. 
Sheldon objected. “Emily and I are 
going to look at them, this evening.” 

Dinner was waiting, for the ship had 
docked late. The casket was consigned 
to the drawer of a chiffonier in Mrs. 
Latimer’s room where it reposed with- 
out mishap till ten o’clock or there- 
abouts. Meanwhile Mr. Sheldon had 
gone to take a train for Chicago where 
Mr. Latimer was detained on trial for 
an infraction of the anti-trust law. 
Having retired to their rooms, and dis- 
missed the maid, the two ladies amused 
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themselves with the jewels for a while, 
Mrs. Latimer sitting in her bed, and 
Mrs. Sheldon on the foot of it, while 
the green and red stones dotted the 
land of counterpane between them; but 
the traveler was weary after a rough 
voyage, and in the midst of one of her 
own stories she sank softly into the pil- 
lows, and the echo of her voice died 
along the dreamland trail. 

She awoke after an interval which 
her mind could not measure. The room 
was now dark, and she was alone. 
Vague disquiet possessed her, as if she 
had been startled out of slumber, but 
she listened in vain for any sound ex- 
cept the night cry of the city. Reas- 
sured, after some moments, she sub- 
sided into the luxurious warmth of the 
bed, when there passed across her face 
a wave of delicate perfume. 

The lady sat up suddenly, wonder- 
ing. That perfume was unmistakably 
Paradis, the latest fashionable scent on 
the other side of the ocean, and hardly 
known as yet in America, according to 
Mrs. Sheldon. A small boitle of it, for 
which Mrs. Latimer had paid the 
equivalent of twelve dollars, in Paris, 
was on her dressing table. Could it, 
by any chance, have been overturned? 

Sleepily Mrs. Latimer arose, and 
switched on a light. The bottle of Pa- 
radis stood just where she would have 
expected to find it, upright, and tightly 
stoppered; but the odor in the air was 
very perceptible. The lady was ex- 
tremely puzzled. Certainly her sister 
might have used a little of the per- 
fume, but that would have been over 
an hour ago; for it was now past one 
o’clock, as her watch informed her. 
The windows were open, and the air 
was stirring briskly in the room. Al- 
ready the odor of Paradis was floating 
away. Plainly the bottle must have 
been uncorked only a few minutes ago. 
She held it to the light, and noted with 
amazement its diminished contents. 
One does not use Paradis by the table- 
spoonful. 

“I don’t understand this at all,” she 
said aloud, as if addressing her own 
wits to wake them up, and with that 


you hear a noise? 
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her sister 
room: 
“Emily ! 


called from the adjoining 


What’s the matter? Did 
I thought I did.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
Mrs. Latimer spoke in a voice high- 
pitched, and eloquent of apprehension. 

“Where did you put my jewels?” 

“On the dressing table; in the box.” 
“They’re gone,” said Mrs. Latimer. 

Mrs. Sheldon ran into the room, and 
there was a mild panic for a few min- 
utes, but upon#the whole the ladies be- ` 
haved very sensibly. They investi- 
gated, and it appeared that Mrs. Shel- 
don also had suffered loss: her husband 
had left money for her use, and it was 
not to be found. Mrs. Latimer’s purse 
was empty, too. The door opening into 
her room from the hail was not locked 
as they had left it, though the key was 
still on the inside. 

“They have a thing to turn it with,” 
said Mrs. Sheldon. “I think they call 
it nippers.” 

“Tt seems to work very nicely,” said 
Mrs. Latimer. “I know you locked the 
door.” 

“The police will find marks on the 
key,” said Mrs. Sheldon. 

“They will not,’ Mrs. Latimer re- 
joined. “The police will know noth- 
ing about this. They’d ask too many 
questions, my dear. You must remem- 
ber that Pm a smuggler. The govern- 
ment is after Freddy, now; I don’t 
want it after me, too.” 

Perhaps because her husband had 
been the smuggler’s accomplice, Mrs. 
Sheldon concurred in this opinion. 

“Then you can’t do anything at all,” 
she said. “You'll never get the jewels 
back. Oh, Emily, I’m so sorry!” And 
she began to cry, greatly to Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s surprise, for neither of the sis- 
ters was addicted to tears. 

Recovering presently from this emo- 
tional weakness, Mrs. Sheldon sug- 
gested that they should go out into the 
hall and listen. Perhaps the burglar 
might still be in the house. 

“I hope not,” said Mrs. Lati- 
mer. “Td like to kill him, but I don’t 
want to see him. I’m glad he didn’t 
wake me up.” 


” 
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Nevertheless she accompanied her 
sister to the hall, where they were in- 
stantly aware of a cold draft coming 
down the stairs. Venturing to ascend, 
they discovered that the excess of ven- 
tilation was due to an open window at 
the rear. Below it was the domed roof 
of an L containing the library and the 
billiard room, and to the right there 
towered the black skeleton of an apart- 
ment hotel in process of construction, 
a noisy and unwelcome neighbor. 

“Let’s shut the window,” said Mrs. 
Latimer. “We don’t want the servants 
to know. I'll telegraph to Freddy, to- 
morrow, and ask him what to do.” 

On maturer thought she decided that 
it would be more prudent to write a 
letter, though this would entail delay. 
A part of her epistle ran as follows: 


Of course I don’t like to notify the police. 
I should have to give them a description of 
the property, and I’m afraid that that might 
get us into trouble. They would find out 
that Pd smuggled the things in, and would 
take advantage of it. I shan’t tell anybody 
till I’ve heard from you. Do you think it 
would be safe to employ Woodbury New- 
comb’s association ?—the entertaining and il- 
lustrious criminologist ; you've met him, I 
believe. His society is for reforming crim- 
inals, but I suppose they have to catch them 
first. Perhaps they could catch this one, 
and reform him to the extent of making him 
give back my jewels; and if they did, Mr. 
Newcomb wouldn’t let them blackmail us. 
Of course you know he married -Constance 
Haven, and she’s got money enough! I met 
them honeymooning in Paris, just before I 
sailed. They’re the sensation of the hour, 
and have made criminology fashionable. 
Constance is full of it, and she told me all 
about the Reform Association, and the three 
delicious rascals whom Mr. Newcomb re- 
formed—for a minute or so—and has left 
in charge of his society. I feel as if I knew 
them all; and to tell the truth I was afraid 
they would have stolen New York before I 
could get home to it. But it’s still here. 
Telegraph me whether I dare go to the re- 
formers, or what else I can do. 


The reply came in the afternoon of 
Monday, the robbery having occurred 
on Saturday night. 


Very hard luck. Sympathize deeply, but 
believe you may get the things back. Go to 
the R. A. at once. See William Harris, local 
manager. He used to be a burglar, and is 
just the man you want. Thoroughly reliable. 
Tell him everything. I expect to be con- 
victed to-morrow; appeal Wednesday; and 


oa 
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be home again Thursday. Counting the min- 


utes till I see you. Love. Frep. 

“Why, of course,’ said Mrs. Lati- 
mer, referring to the advice, and not 
to the sentimental part. “I needn’t 
have bothered to ask him. I should 
have gone at once.” 

It is significant that she required only 
time enough to put on a coat. For the 
last hour she had been sitting with her 
hat on, hoping that the message would 
arrive before the probable closing hour 
of the association; and now she did 
not even wait for her sister who was 
out, but was expected to return at any 
moment. Mrs. Latimer had borne her 
loss with something of that repose 
which marks the caste of Vere de 
Vere, but she desired her jewels none 
the less for that. 

Yet she was not the poor sort of 
person who can be absorbed entirely 
in a personal grievance, or miss the 
fun of life by too close concentration 
on an end to be attained. She felt a 
keen and curious interest in Woodbury 
Newcomb’s odd society of partially re- 
formed rascals, and especially in the 
grim burglar to whom her husband had 
so confidently advised her to intrust 
this very confidential business. Alto- 
gether she was quite childishly excited, 
as she rode down the avenue in the 
car which for some hours had waited 
for this errand at the Sheldons’ door. 


CHAPTER <i. 


Her first glimpse of the association’s 
rooms was far from disappointing. 
The solid elegance, the touch of style, 
in the exterior. office gave it distinction 
without which there is nothing good. 
Here was criminology seen through a 
temperament, and thus exalted to an 
art. A peculiar quiet lived in this place, 
as if proceeding from the meditations 
of the inmates upon mysteries too deep 
for words. The blue-liveried boy who 
took her card was perfectly trained; 
he moved under the shadow of an in- 
visible hand, gravely rejoicing in the 
dignity of his occupation. While he 
was ushering Mrs. Latimer toward the 
reception room, a tall, light-haired, and 
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very handsome man, coming from an- 
other room and obviously about to leave 
the offices, paused to inquire if he could 
be of any service. 

“T am Mr. Gleason, of the staff,” 
said he. 

She had been already aware of it. 
Frank Gleason’s personal beauty, his 
devious career, and highly improbable 
reformation, had been abundantly de- 
scribed by Mrs. Newcomb, in Paris. A 
connoisseur of rare and beautiful ob- 
jects, Mrs. Latimer turned an apprecia- 
tive eye upon this jewel of a rogue. 
She thought herself in luck not to have 
missed him, and she promptly maneu- 
vered him into the reception room where 
he entertained her most agreeably in 
the interval of waiting. His bearing 
pleased her, not without surprise. Even 
his sponsors had admitted that Mr. 
Gleason was a little vain, but Mrs. Lati- 
mer saw nothing of the sort. He 
seemed too wide awake, too much in 
earnest about life, to be self-conscious; 
and withal there was a fine touch of 
the romantic in his manner, something 
delicately chivalrous and reverential, 
which she took to be an index of his 
attitude toward women. 

“Why, what could the Newcombs 
have been thinking about?” she said in- 
wardly. “This fellow is a gentleman.” 
And she forgot the existence of Wil- 
liam Harris, whom she had come ex- 
pressly to see—whom, indeed, she 
might have seen at that very moment, 
by merely looking in the right direc- 
tion, for he had arrived upon the scene 
some minutes ago. 

It was necessary for Gleason to re- 
mind her. 

“This is Mr. Harris,” said he, “our 
local manager.” 

She turned and saw him standing 
there, planted like an iron statue; and 
her first impression was one of wonder 
that so solid an object could have en- 
tered the room without making any 
noise. Then she began to take him in 
with the artistic sense which Heaven 
had given her—his quaint humility, his 
singular solemnity; the rigid, down- 
ward-gazing countenance which re- 
mained apparently immovable, while 
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the pale-gray eyes were slowly lifted 
to the level of her face for just a sin- 
gle steady glance, then lowered again 
—and she was conscious of that rare 
satisfaction which arises from the first 
meeting with a person of whom much 
has been expected, who proves ade- 
quate to the descriptions given by his 
admirers, and all one’s fancy painted 
him. 

By this time she had forgotten Mr. 
Gleason, and she remembered after- 
ward only that he obliterated himself 
in a very nice way. 

“Mr. Harris,” she said, “I have 
called on a matter of business, but I 
must tell you first that I am a friend 
of Mr. and Mrs. Newcomb’s, and that 


I had hoped to meet you through their 


introduction, and 
client.” 

“Td go far to meet any friend 0’ 
theirs,” said Bill. “And to serve such 
is a pleasure.” 

With that he conducted her to his of- 
fice, gave her a chair, and having 
drawn his own out from the desk a 
little way, sat down. His hands were 
tightly closed, and rested on his knees, 
thumbs up, and during the whole of 
Mrs. Latimer’s story he steadily con- 
templated the tug, except that when 
she mentioned the odd incident of the 
perfume he unveiled the corner of one 
gray eye for a moment and looked at 
her. 

“Well,” she said at last, “I think 
that’s all. What do you make of it?” 

Bill showed a slight uneasiness. 

“This is a straight detective job,” he 


not merely as a 


said. “We don’t take ’em. I’m very 
sorry.” 
“T know what you mean,” responded 


Mrs. Latimer. “You don’t like to ar- 
rest men and send them to prison.” 

“We don’t do it,” said Bill. “Our 
line is reform work.” 

“But I haven’t the slightest interest 
in punishing this man,” said she. “I 
don’t care whether he spends next win- 
ter in prison or Palm Beach. I want 
my jewels.” 

Bill shifted his gaze to another point 
in the rug. 

“I might recover the goods,” he said. 


- 
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“An’ again I might not. He’s a hard 
man to deal with.” 

“He? Who?” 

“The one that done it.” 

“You know who did it!” 

He nodded almost imperceptibly. 

“Were speaking confidential,” he 
said. “The chances is I -know him. 
We'll name no names.” 

“Had you heard about this?” she 
asked in astonishment. “Is it talked 
of in the—what they call the under- 
world ?” 

“Tt is mot,’ responded Bill. “I 
haven’t been there, but I'll gamble it 
ain’t whispered. He talks some, but 
not so quick as this.” - 

“You simply can’t know who the 
burglar is,” she insisted, “unless you’ve 
had some other information. There’s 
nothing in my story to give you any 
clew.” 

“It’s the cologne,” said Bill. “There’s 
many has the habit. It’s bad, for scut- 
tle men and porch climbers, the stuff 
bein’ on women’s dressin’ tables nearly 
always. But they can’t control them- 
selves, spite o’ the risk. Wakes peo- 
ple up, brings *em from other rooms, 
an’ the like o’ that. Some men go to 
doctors to ‘get rid o’ the appetite. No 
good. I never saw a cure.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” she 
cried. 

“Here’s the point,” said he. “They 
drink it out o’ the bottle. All but one. 
He pours it into the palm of his hand 
and laps it up. That’s why you noticed 
it so strong, in the air.” 

Wonder and a kind of reverence 
for such intimate and eerie knowledge 
held Mrs. Latimer for some moments 
in a region beyond self-interest. But 
she was a woman, and she came back 
soon, 

“Tf you can put your finger on this 
man, you can make him give my jewels 
up,” she said. “Where’s the difficulty ?” 

“Td rather not do it,” said Bill. “It’s 
against our policy.” 

“But really,’ she protested, “you 
can’t mean to let him keep my prop- 
erty. I don’t believe that Mr. New- 
comb would like it if 2 

Bill raised a finger solemnly in her 
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direction, and she paused. His hand, 
unguided by his eyes, moved on until 
it touched the drawer of his desk which 
was a little way open. He took out a 
small packet of letters on thin paper, 
and with a foreign look; tied with so 
strong a cord that Mrs. Latimer smiled 
at the sight of it. 

“Here’s his letters,” said Bill. “In 
the last of ’em he tells me about your 
comin’ to see him an’ Mrs. Newcomb, 
He lets me know how you stand with 
them. Very high. Consequently the 
best is none too good for you. Yet I 
got to think o’ the association.” 

“But whats the trouble?” she 
pleaded. “That man can’t keep the 
jewels. They’re mine.” 

“So they are,” said he. 
be a holdup.” 

“T don’t understand.” 2 

Bill put the letters back into the 
drawer. While holding them in his 
hands he had looked his visitor in the 
face. Lacking this moral support he 
resumed his contemplation of the rug. 

“The man knows how the goods was 
brought in,” he said. 

“Oh, impossible!” she cried. 
cant” 

Bill was plainly embarrassed. His 
head sank lower, and his thumbs 
stuck up more rigidly from his 
clenched hands. 

“Yes, madam, he does,” said Bill, 
with a tremendous effort. “It’s your 
record.” 

“My what?” 

“A record is what you’ve done be- 
fore,” said he, under compulsion. “We 
all have ’em, even the best of us.” 

“But what could a burglar know 
about such a matter?” 

“A-plenty,” Bill replied. “I figure 
he was layin’ for you. He didn’t know 
what the goods would be, but he was 
satisfied to take a chance. Prominent 
people, like you, are his line. He has 
to keep posted.” 

“Well,” said she, “what can he do?” 

“Make you pay. You don’t dare 
have him arrested. An’ to deal with 
him will cost money.” 

“How much?” 

“T dunno,” said he. 


“But there’ll 


“He 


“Its accordin’ 
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to the way him and me get along. We 
don’t always agree.” 

“T have heard that stolen gems have 
to be sold for much less than they 
are worth,” she said; “for a mere frac- 
tion of their value.” 

“Not by this man,” Bill replied. 
“He’s in with the trust. The fence 
trust, you understand. Receivers.” 

Mrs. Latimer spent some moments in 
reflection, studying all that she could 
see of the countenance of Mr. Harris, 
and recalling what she had heard of 
him. 

“TIl leave it all to you,” she said at 
last. “Make the best terms you can, 
and IIl pay.” 

“The strike will be for the amount 0’ 
the duty,” said Bill. ‘No less.” 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh, no. That’s 
far too much. It’s forty thousand dol- 
lars, I should think.” 

“Tt’ll be his rock-bottom price,” said 
Bill. “If he’s sober. If not, I’ll have 
to wait till he is.” ; 

“But this is dreadful,” she declared. 
“Really, I think you might do better 
than this for me.” And then a sudden 
inspiration came to her. “TIl tell you 
what,” she proceeded, in the tone of 
one who has solved the riddle; “you 
needn’t pay him a penny. Why should 
you do it? Why don’t you serve him 
the way he served me? Surely you 
and Mr. Pinney and Mr. Gleason, and 
—who’s the other gentleman, the father 
of your secretary, the man whose par- 
don you got from the governor of 
Pennsylvania ?” 

“Mike Leonard,” 
working here now.” 

“That’s the man. Thank you,” said 
she. “So there are four of you, and 
every one much cleverer than that poor 
wretch who drinks perfumery out of 
the palm of his hand. Take my jew- 
els away from him, and let me*pay my 
money to.the association—as much as 
is reasonable.” 

Bill shook his head with mournful 
deprecation. 

“He wears a belt,” said he. 

“A belt?” said she. “With weapons 
—pistols? Oh, come, you’re not afraid 
of him.” 


said Bill. “He's 
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“A money belt,” said Bill. “They're 
in it. To get ’em would be- robbery 
from the person. We don’t do any- 
thing like that.” 

Mrs. Latimer did not perceive the 
moral distinction, but she understood 
that it might be very difficult to take 
jewels away from a man who carried 
them in a belt next his skin. 

“Well,” she said, “I won’t agree to 
pay forty thousand dollars, but PPri go 
as high as thirty thousand, if it’s ab- 
solutely necessary.” 

“The final figures will be reason- 
able,” Bill responded. “Still, it’s a 
holdup, an’ looks bad. For the asso- 
ciation, I mean. Were tryin’ to live 
above suspicion. But some o’ the cases 
that is brought to us make the goin’ 
kind o’ hard.” 

“Why, how’s that?” she said. “I’ve 
heard the very best people come to 


you.” 
“No,” said Bill, slowly shaking his 
head; “I can’t believe it. I’ve got 


more faith in man.” 

She rose, and was much interested 
to observe that Bill, though he had 
not been looking at her, and seemed 
so slow, was not an instant late in get- 
ting to his feet at the demand of cour- 
tesy. =: 

“Do you expect to have seen this 
man by to-morrow afternoon?” she 
asked. 

“Bar accidents,” 

“Yl come in, 
some objection.” 

“None,” said he. 
come.” : 

With a gesture he begged her to 
wait a moment, and standing by the 
desk he wrote two words on a sheet of 
paper, and sealed it in an envelope 
which he superscribed as follows: 


he replied. 
then, unless there’s 


“You will be wel- 


Mr. Pinney 
(My whereabouts) 


To leave information of this kind 
was usual, when a member was going 
out on business of a hazardous nature 
without opportunity to consult his as- 
sociates ; but the practice was concealed 
from Mr. Harris’ secretary, Mary 
Leonard, by special order of the local 
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manager himself. He therefore in- 
closed the envelope in another on which 
he wrote only Pinney’s name. Then he 
pressed a button under the edge of his 
desk, thus summoning Miss Leonard 
from an adjoining room. 

“Mary,” said he. “I’m going to quit. 
For the day. Here’s a little memoran- 
dum for Mr. Pinney. Will you please 
see that he gets it.” 

eS, sits e sad shes 
“Father just telephoned.” 

“From Sing Sing?” 

“Yes, sir. He has seen the prisoner, 
and—lI’m afraid we can’t do anything. 
I took down father’s report, but I 
haven’t had time to make it formal.” 

“Read it,” said Bill. 

“Perhaps I’d better not,” she said, 
reddening. “I think father’d like it to 
be confidential.” 

Bill garnered from his memory a 
phrase and a touch of manner apper- 
taining to Mr. Newcomb. 

“By your leave, madam,” he said, 
addressing Mrs. Latimer; and when 
she had responded graciously, he cast 
his eye on this: 

Mr. Leonard begs to report that he has 
seen No. 31,024, known in the open as Bar- 
ker, the Dog, and that there is no more real 
repentance in him than there is in Jack Pin- 
ney. They have fallen for it, up here, but 
the painful truth is that Barker wants to get 
out so that he can kill Ed. Carey for hold- 
ing out on him in a job they did together. 
Being acquainted with Carey, you know what 
would happen to Barker. He wouldn't live 
long enough to draw a breath, certainly not 
a gun, Therefore the only way to save his 
valued life is to keep him in hock. Respect- 
fully submitted by MICHAEL LEONARD. 

A person intimately acquainted with 
William Harris might perhaps have 
seen that something in this message 
struck him with peculiar force. Mary 
Leonard thought it must have been the 
uncharitable reference to Mr. Pinney 
which she had shrunk from reading in 
the presence of a visitor. 

"Yese Bakpe hank you; 
Mary. You'll know how to fix this up 
for filin’!” 


and then: 


“Father was just taking the train,” - 


she said. “He'll be home in time for 
dinner, and he wants you to come.” 
“Pd like to,” responded Bill, “but I 
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may not be able to make it. I got an 
errand. You won’t wait for me. Good- 
by, Mary.” 

He took his hat, and escorted Mrs. 
Latimer from the office, apologizing 
with quaint gravity for the delay he 
had occasioned her. , 

“Indeed I’m very glad of it,” she as- 
sured him. “I’ve heard so much of 
Mary Leonard that I should have been 
disappointed if I hadn’t seen her. She 
is charming.” 5 

“A good girl,” said Bill. “And very 
competent.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Presently an elevator disgorged 
them into the great hall of the build- 
ing with the human tide that was be- 
ginning to ebb homeward out of it as 
the hour of five approached. Bill 
walked as if he were counting the flag- 
stones all the way to the arched and 
ornate entrance. Mrs. Latimer saw 
many an eye turned in his direction, 
and many a pointing finger, but she 
would have given her word that he 
himself saw nothing but the pavement. 

The lady would have been mistaken. 
Bill could have described ten persons 
in that throng for every one that Mrs. 
Latimer had noticed and remembered. 
But in particular his attention had been 
attracted by a figure standing in an 
eddy of the crowd, near the last of the 
telephone booths, a pretty young 
woman of a Scotch type, with light 
sandy hair and pale-blue eyes. She 


` wore a dark-blue gown of the prevail- 


ing mode, with black furs, and one of 
those oddly shaped hats which totally 
eclipse the face or fully reveal it, ac- 
cording to the will of the wearer—the 
whole costume very simple and quietly 
expensive. 

She showed her face to Bill; she saw 
and recognized him, and he knew it, but 
neither of them made a sign. She was 
a thief, and Mr. Harris, through his 
connection with the Reform Associa- 
tion, was sufficiently akin to the police 
to be bound by certain of their rules 
of decorum. A plain-clothes man and 
a thief of his acquaintance, meeting in 
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a public place, do not acknowledge each 
other’s presence until they have ex- 
changed signals. 
be there on business, and may not wish 
to be made conspicuous by the saluta- 
tion of a friend. Certainly the eye of 
an eagle, backed by a supernatural in- 
telligence, would have been required to 
discern the glance that passed between 
Bill Haris and this woman. 

Bill put Mrs. Latimer into the Shel- 
don car that waited at the curb, declin- 
ing her offer of a ride wherever Hè 
might wish to go. 

“Where I’m goin’ is only round the 
corner,” he explained; and round the 
corner he went accordingly, walking 
slowly toward Fourth Avenue with 
never a look behind him; yet a sixth 
sense, surviving from his regrettable 
past, supplied him with the informa- 
tion that the thief whom he had recog- 
nized was following in his trail. 

He knew her well. She was the wife 
of Ed Carey, otherwise known as 
“Comedown” Carey, from his habit of 
entering houses by way of the roof. 
“T located the goods, and came down 
on them,” was a favorite phrase of his, 
when the company addressed permitted 
anything so confidential. He was the 
man whose formidable reputation had 
received the tribute of a word in Mr. 
Leonard’s report. As for Nellie, his 
wife, she had no line of her own, and 
never would have known there was 
such a thing, if Comedown Carey had 
not stolen her from a good home in the 
country—the worst theft he ever com- 
mitted. 

Carey’s line, as: has been intimated, 
was residence work, suburban or city, 
the homes of the rich. He did no small 
jobs, and had of late years been very 
successful in keeping out of trouble; 
but Bill had never liked him, and had 
always looked upon him as a man who 
would make a very bad finish. He de- 
served it, for using a woman’s love to 
make a crook of her—and she not more 
than seventeen when he married her; 
young enough to be his daughter. De- 
cidedly Bill had no use for Comedown 
Carey, but he had nothing against Nel- 


Either of them may | 
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lie. She was always a good girl, square 
as a die. 

His interest in her just now was be- 
yond the ordinary. He wondered 
whether her presence had any connec- 
tion with Mrs, Latimer’s. For the two 
words which Bill had left behind him 
in the office, quaintly described as his 
“whereabouts,” were Comedown Carey. 

Under the rules of the association 
these tracers, as they were called, were 
to remain sealed until there should be 
cause for anxiety about the absent 
member, or urgent need of finding him, 
but it happened that Jack Pinney had 
gone up in an elevator just in time to 
see Bill and Mrs. Latimer board a de- 
scending car, and his curiosity had 
been excited. Therefore when the 
tracer was given to him, he secretly 
opened the inner envelope, with great 
care to leave no scar of the operation, 
and he whistled softly when he read 
the name. So the pretty lady had been 
robbed, and Comedown Carey had done 
it. A wicked world indeed; but it’s the 
one in which we have to make our liv- 
ing. Here might be a few easy dollars 
for Jack Pinney, if he could find the 
house burglar before Bill did, and he 
went out to try. > 

Meanwhile Mrs. Carey had over- 
taken Mr. Harris in the middle of the 
block, and they had exchanged greet- 
ings, with ‘noticeable embarrassment on 
her side. This was not Nellie Carey’s 
way, and Bill, being a slow man, had 
to think part of a minute before he un- 
derstood; but finally, by a narrow con- 
centration of much power on it, he 
succeeded in shooting his dull wit 
through the problem, as a tallow candle 
may be fired through a board. 

“You're afraid o’ me, Nellie,’ he 
said. “What for?” 

She made a sign of negation, and 
then proved her sex by admitting the 
essential fact. 

“T don’t know how you stand, these 
days, with people like me,” she said. 
“T was always ashamed with you any- 
how; always felt crooked when you 
talked to me. Would I be likely to feel 
any better, now, when you've left it 
all behind you, and I haven’t? I was 
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with Ed,” she added, after a pause, “on 
a job, Saturday night, just the same 
as ever. And I suppose you know 
what happened to him.” 

This question seemed to come from 
behind a mask. Bill felt that the woman 
waited, trembling, for the answer, but 
he could not guess why. 

“No,” said he. “I haven’t heard any- 
thing. That is,’ he added, for the 
sake of veracity, “I heard he made a 
haul. An’ got away.” 

“Who told you?” 

“The loser,’ he replied. “On the 
quiet. The case ain’t been reported, 
except to me.” 

“What case?” 

“Now, Nellie,” said he, “what’s the 
use? You just told me you was on a 
job with Ed.” 

“I didn’t tell you he got away.” 

“Then what did he do?” said Bill, 
gently exasperated. “Stay in the house 
he broke? Is he there yet?” 


“He may be, for all I know,” she. 


replied. “He didn’t come out.” 

Her voice had a strained, half-hys- 
terical tone. She stopped, with a kind 
of stagger; leaned against an area rail- 
ing, and shivered so that her teeth chat- 
tered. 

“You been worryin’ yourself sick,” 


said Bill. “Don’t do it no more. PH 
find Ed.” 
“This isn’t all for Ed,’ she re- 


sponded, steadying herself. “I’ve stuck 
to him pretty straight’ for seven years, 
but I’m human. I wouldn’t make the 
claim, before you, that I’ve been able 
to go through what I have with Ed, 
and still feel that he’s everything, as I 
used to, once. I’m more worried this 
minute about myself and my little boy 
than I am about Ed. If he’s been 
pinched for this, they'll get me sure, 
and I’ll be taken away from my son.” 

The last words seemed to drag the 
very soul right out of her. The haunt- 
ing terror of years had closed in upon 
this woman—to be taken away from 
her son. Bill understood. He had seen 
men faint at a little scratch with a 
knife, because to be knifed in a fight 
was what they had always been afraid 
of. 
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“The police haven’t got Ed,” said he. 
“You think he was taken, in that house. 
He wasn’t. I’d have heard.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Certain,” said he. “I talk with the 
central office every day. I had ’em on 
the phone, not two hours ago. They 
know nothing about Ed. Ain’t lookin’ 
for him.” 

“Then where is he?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bill, 
shall. An’ I’ll take care o’ you, Nellie. 
The bulls don’t get you. That goes 
as it lays.” 

She released her hold on the railing, 
and clutched Bills hand which was as 
firm and very nearly as hard. 

“T ought to have trusted you in the 
beginning,’ she said, struggling with 
the unfamiliar weakness of tears. “I 
suppose I judged you by myself. If I'd 
got out of this life, as you have, do you 
think I’d risk my luck for the sake 
of helping any crook? No; I couldn’t 
do it. I haven’t got the goodness in 
me. I’m too selfish.” 

“You can’t be more so than me,” 
said Bill. “Im doin’ what Mr. New- 
comb would want done because I 
like him. That’s my motive, I tell you 
plain. But at that I won’t see you get 
hurt, Nellie, nor Ed, if he acts right. 


What shape was he in, Saturday 
night?” 
“Cold sober,” she replied. “The day 


he heard that Mrs. Latimer was sailing 
from the other side, he drank every- 
thing there was in the house; and he 
didn’t touch a drop afterward.” 

“He got one drink, incidental to the 
job,” said Bill. “In the Sheldon house. 
Some kind o’ perfumery. Foreign. It 
might have started him off.” 

“I think it did,” she-assented. “He 
acted obstinate, the way he does, some- 
times, when a drop or two has got him 
started. He told me about the cologne, 
and said it was poor, cheap stuff, and 
made him feel sick.” 

“What’s this?” said Bill, confused. 
“T thought you said he never come out 
©’ that house?” 

“Out of Mr. Sheldon’s?” said she. 
“Certainly he did, and told me hed 
made a big haul. I wanted him to go 
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home, but he wouldn’t. Then I tried 
to make him give me what he’d got, 
but it was in his belt already, and he 
took it with him, into the other place.” 

“He broke in somewhere else?” said 
Bill. “With those goods on him?” 

“Yes, he did,” said she. “Did you 
ever hear of such a thing?” 

“Not as I remember,” Bill admitted. 
“What was he after, the second time?” 
He was going to crack a 


“No; it was an old thing. He ex- 
pected to pull the knob off, unless he 
could open it with his ear.” 

“An’ he took Mrs. Latimer’s stuff 
along,” Bill muttered. “Most men 
would have considered their family.” 

His words were not audible, but Mrs. 
Carey knew him well enough to guess 
what he was thinking. 

“If Ed’s gone,” said she, “I’d rather 
the stuff should go with him. I don’t 
want it. Pll make a living. I’ve told 
Ed once a day for seven years that any 
time he’d quit the business I’d look out 
for myself, and him too, till he could 
get a start. But he was never willing 
I should work. Maybe he’s gone away 
and left me,” she added, after a pause. 
“Tt looks as if he might.” 

It certainly did; yet why should 
Carey have taken his wife along on this 
last job, if he had meant to run away 
from her? Even so bad a man would 
hardly perpetrate the fantastic cruelty 
of leaving a deserted wife on watch 
outside a house that he had robbed. 

“T suppose you waited till near day- 
light,” said Bill. “It’s a wonder you 
didn’t get into trouble.” 

“T was under cover,” she replied. 
“There’s a new apartment hotel being 
built, up there. It’s on the other street, 
but runs back alongside an L of the 
Sheldon house. Only a part of the 
frame is up, about six or seven stories, 
I should think.” 

“Night watchman, of course,” said 
Bill. “You had him fixed. An’ Ed 
came down on the two houses from the 
frame o’ the new one.” 

“Yes,” said she. “He swung off on 
a rope. It was easy getting to the Shel- 
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don L that way, but the other house 
didn’t have any extension, and Ed had 
to swing across an awful distance to 
the roof of a bay window that ran to 
the third story. The rope hung from 
the derrick they hoist the iron with, 
and it was so long that he couldn’t tell 
where it was going to land him. He 
hit the side of the house the first time, 
and made a terrible noise; and when 
he swung back, toward us, he didn’t 
come far enough. The watchman had 
to pull him in, by a line. Whenever my 
eyes are shut, I can see Ed hanging 
there and dangling in the dark; but 
my eyes haven’t been shut much since 
it happened, Mr. Harris.” 

“I judge not,” said Bill. 
make it, the next time?” 

“Yes,” said she. “He landed on the 
little bay roof, and went in through 
the third-story window just above it. 
He seemed to find it unfastened, for he 
didn’t have any trouble. He went in; 
and that’s the last I saw of him.” 

“He must have left. the rope tied,” 
said Bill. “That would have put the 
watchman in bad. He might have 
squealed.. Ed couldn’t have meant to 
risk that.” 

“No,” said she. “I thought not; and 
that’s why I felt so sure he must have 
been taken. IT’ve told you about the 
noise he made. It might have waked 
somebody up.” 

“See any lights?” 

“I saw a light, but I took it to be 
Ed’s, though it did seem rather too 
bright. It showed through the side 
of the bay window, on the first floor. 
That’s the room where the safe is.” 

“Was that the way Ed located the 
money?” Bill inquired. ‘“Watchin’ 
from up there?” 

“Yes. He'd had the watchman fixed 
some time.” 

“How'd you get the rope back? With 
the windlass on the derrick?” 

“T guess so,” she replied. “It was a 
machine that went round. I was too 
far in to know what I was doing, by 
that time; and the watchman wasn’t 
much better. The rope was fastened 
to a picket of a fence that runs out 
from the house along the farther side 
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of the little roof. There’s another bay 
window on the next house, and I sup- 
pose the fence is to keep people or 
animals from jumping across. It’s only 
a little way. We pulled the picket right 
off, after we'd waited till every sound 
from the street was a patrol wagon. 
And the derrick creaked, and the picket 
seemed to be ripping the whole fence 
away. Oh, I went almost crazy! And 
of course it shows where we pulled it 
off, and there was the window open as 
Ed left it.” 

“Pretty fierce,” said Bill. ‘“I’d like 
to know why nothin’s been said about 
it. Whose house was this?” 

“The name is Samuel Underbeek,” 
she said, “I think Ed told me he had 
something to do with banks.” 

“He sure has,” said Bill. “Hes in 
the Money Trust. Finance in the first 
degree is his line.” 

“T guess so,” she responded, impene- 
trable to general information, after the 
manner of the sex. “Ed didn’t tell me 
much.” 

“Is this all you know, Nellie?” 

£Y es.” 

“You’d had no special quarrel with 
Ed?” 

Noz 

“All right. Now TIl take you home.” 


CHAPTER STV: 


Bill stepped to the curb, and hailed a 
passing taxicab; helped Mrs. Carey 
aboard, and gave the necessary direc- 
tion to the imported bandit on the box. 
During the ride Bill asked the natural 
questions about Carey’s recent be- 
havior, as to whether he had seemed 
secretive, had made new acquaintances, 
or spoken of any change in his rela- 
tions with receivers of stolen goods. 
Nothing of the least conceivable im- 
portance was elicited. 

At the apartment where the Careys 
lived, Bill saw and praised their son, 
noting once more with satisfaction that 
he resembled his mother closely, his 
father not at all. Then, when the child 
had been sent on an errand with the 
maid, Bill spent some minutes looking 
over the personal belongings of the 
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housebreaker, finding no indications of 
premeditated desertion. Behind . the 
false back of a cupboard were a few 
pieces of jewelry, worth perhaps five 
hundred dollars. Bill took charge of 
them, and examined the table silver to 
make sure that all the original markings 
had been obliterated. A set of gold 
coffee spoons did not pass this inspec- 
tion, and these he put into his pocket, 
together with a packet of incautious 
memoranda, selected from among the 
burglar’s business papers. 

“Im figurin? that Ed may be gone 
long enough to raise talk,” he said. 
“The stool pigeons might hear of it, an’ 
put somebody on. Then there’d be a 
search here, on chances, you under- 
stand. You can tell ’em Ed’s gone to 
Bermuda, or any place. An’ telephone 
for me.” 

“You won't let them take me!” 

“Don’t worrv,”’ said Bill. “They 
can’t do nothin’ to you. I’ve got all 
the evidence in my pocket.” 

This had an encouraging sound, and 
was true as far as it went, but of 
course there could be no real assurance 
of the woman’s safety until the mystery 
of her husband’s disappearance should 
be solved. He might have done some- 
thing which would betray them both. 
As to what he really had done, there 
was no evidence at hand. The subject 
was enshrouded in utter darkness, and 
to speak of it would be merely to raise 
the ghosts of fear when there was noth- 
ing to say to them. The first thing to 
be done was to inspect the scene of 
Carey’s adventure, in the hope that it 
would provide an explanatory sugges-_ 
tion. Taking leave of Mrs. Carey with 
the most cheering words he could com- 
mand, Bill rode down to Fifty-third 
Street for the purpose indicated. 

On the way he debated in his own 
mind the question whether it was pos- 
sible that Carey had been forced to 
make a hasty and unplanned exit from 
the Underbeek house, and had imme- 
diately started upon one of his pe- 
culiar sprees, in which he always passed 
from exotic to conventional beverages, 
ending invariably with Irish whisky. ` 
He might have found a more accept- 
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able brand of perfumery at the Under- 
beeks’ than at the Sheldons’, and have 
overindulged. 

This theory Bill rejected, for cause. 
He had known Carey to commit such 
folly after a failure, but never after a 
success. It would have been a com- 
plete reversal of the man’s habit; 
everybody knew that Carey always 
stayed sober after a good haul. Drink 
had had nothing to do with this affair, 
in Bill’s opinion. His instinct scented 
the unusual here, the thing that has no 
pattern in the past; and as he was a 
man who relied wholly on the teachings 
of experience, he felt himself unfit for 
the case in the form which it had now 
assumed. 
~ But the business had to be done. He 
had “let himself in for it” by too con- 
fident expressions to Mrs. Latimer, a 
friend of Mr. Newcomb’s. What 
weight this last consideration had with 
William Harris no words can ade- 
quately tell. The ineradicable gratitude 
of a dog, not as it exists in nature, 
but as it has sometimes been imagined, 
was but one of the strong ties that 
bound Bill to his benefactor. “TIl get 
Ed Carey,” he vowed in the hard, bare, 
narrows chamber of his soul, “no mat- 
ter where he is. I'll turn those goods 
back, if he’s taken ’em to the bottom o’ 
the ocean.” 


CHAPTER V. 


On Fifty-third Street, a little west of 
Madison Avenue, stands the Sheldon 
house, with a granite front, very hand- 
some. Two humbler dwellings, of the 
brownstone type, are next in order, and 


then the residence of Samuel Under-, 


beek, somewhat similar to the Shel- 
dons’. Its neighbor to the westward 
was of the same sort; unoccupied, the 
windows all dark, the broad doorway 
boarded up. Bill observed it from a 
habit of thoroughness. Standing va- 
cant next the Underbeeks’, it offered 
a way in or out, by the roofs or by the 
two-storied bay windows described by 
Mrs. Carey. Her husband would prob- 
ably have made his entry by this route, 
if the Underbeek job had been the only 
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one in hand, but this had been merely 
incidental to the taking of Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s jewels. If driven toward the 
roof, inside the Underbeek residence, 
he might have made his ultimate es- 
cape to the street through the unten- 
anted adjoining house. 

The feeling that something very 
much out of the ordinary had deter- 
mined Carey’s action was growing 
stronger in Bill’s mind, though he 
could hardly have told the reason. His 
original-hope of finding Carey by ordi- 
nary search had dwindled near to noth- 
ing. He was now practically sure that 
the man had meant to return home, and 
that he would have sent Nellie word, | 
after his strange flight, if he had had 
the means. He could not be in any 
usual hiding place, or in communica- 
tion with any of his friends. The way 
to trace him was to discover why he 
had turned so sharp a corner. The best 
source of that information was prob- 
ably Mr. Underbeek, or some member 
of his household. 

It was a quarter past six, a bad hour 
to make a call; too near dinner time. 
Mr. Newcomb had once said something 
about that, but as Bill remembered, the 
reference had been to a social visit. 
This was business, and very urgent. 
Bill paused in meditation, near the 
Fifth Avenue corner, and his. eye 
strayed across Fifty-third Street to 
where a young man lounged against an 
iron fence. There had been a person 
of similar appearance, equally idle, at 
the other end of the block, and Bill 
had viewed him with suspicion; but 
this second individual was unmistak- 
able. The two were detectives in the 
employ of a private bureau, working 
together, and now watching some house 
that lay between them, or waiting for 
some person to appear. Their presence 
was unfortunate. The run of hard luck 
in the Carey affair had begun to excite 
Bill’s obstinacy ; and he walked back to 
the Underbeek house more briskly than 
was his usual habit. 

When he had come to within a dozen 
paces of the entrance, a window of an 
unlighted room on the third story was 
lifted cautiously; a man put out his 
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head near the sill, as if he were kneel- 
ing on the floor, and peered straight 
down at the doorstep. Bill, looking up 
through his eyebrows, without raising 
his face, gleaned a few obvious details 
of this person’s appearance. He was a 
German, neither old nor young, prob- 
ably of large stature, florid, with a red- 
brown beard, pompadour hair, and 
round spectacles. Under scrutiny from 


east, west, and the zenith Bill rigidly 


marched on. 

“TIl prove no alibi, on this job,” he 
was saying to himself. 

He had almost reached the -door 
when it opened, letting forth a tall, 
slim girl in a dark, red dress, with a 
white boa round her throat, and a bowl- 
shaped hat on the back of her head. 
She came with the speed of youth and 
light limbs, and was fairly out before 
she was aware of Bill. Then she 
stopped suddenly, drew breath with a 
gasp, and stood as if stricken, her big, 
bright brown eyes slowly growing 
larger, and her mouth opening. She 
was a vivid creature, with a quick color 
in the cheeks, and a mass of wavy hair 
pouring out around the bowl hat. 

There was time for the door to close 
automatically behind her, while she 
stood surprised and bewildered, some- 


what like a child caught suddenly in. 


misconduct and at a loss for a defense. 

“Mr. Harris!” she cried at last, in 
a breathless tone. “Oh, Mr. Harris! 
I—was so startled You—you re- 
member me?” 

“With pleasure,” Bill 
“Miss Merriam.” 

He had seen her several times in the 
rooms of the association, though not 
within the past month. It may be re- 
called that Mr. Newcomb keeps on ex- 
hibition there his collection of memen- 
tos of great crimes, very interesting, 
and that he used it in the early days as 
an attraction for rich patrons, making 
it a show feature of receptions which 
had not been wholly discontinued in his 
absence. It was at these functions that 
the local manager had met Miss Mer- 
riam, but they had never exchanged ten 
words, and his knowledge of her was 
limited to her name and description. 


responded. 
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Certainly he was ignorant of any rea- 
son why she should turn all colors at 
the sight of him, and stand there swal- 
lowing air like a schoolgirl trying to 
invent a lie. 

“Did my uncle send for you?” she 
asked. 

“Meanin’ Mr. Underbeek ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Not as Pm aware of. 
he?” 

“I'm sure-I don’t know,” she said. 
“But, honestly, Mr. Harris, didn’t he?” 

“No message has come through,” 
Bill responded. “Is your uncle at 
home?” 

She shook her head. 

“He’s dining somewhere else,” she 
said. “We don’t expect him till quite 
late.” 

“T don’t know as I have to see him 
personally,” said Bill. *‘Mrs. Under- 
beek might——” 

“There isn’t any Mrs. Underbeek.”’ 

“Perhaps he hesitated, partly 
because he disliked to trick this simple 
young person. “I can’t think of his 
name—a German gentleman us 

“Professor Waldauer. He’s visiting 
my uncle. Why should you wish to see 
him?” 

“No special reason,” Bill replied. “I 
just happened to know he was livin’ 
here.” 

“Did he ask you to come?” she said, 
with considerably more spirit than she 
had previously shown. “I think you’d 
better speak to me about this matter, 
whatever it is. In uncles absence 
there’s really nobody else.” 

Bill’s glance was centered for a mo- 
ment on the girl’s right wrist. Tucked 
into the unbuttoned glove was a let- 
ter in a very small envelope. 

“You were goin’ somewhere,” he 
said. “If you’re in a hurry y 

“Oh, no; not at all. What made 
you think so?” 

“I judged you had a letter to mail,” 
said he. “Important, perhaps.” 

“A letter?” She gave a little laugh. 
“You have wonderful eyes, Mr. Har- 
ris. It’s a note I received this after- 
noon; not of the least consequence.” 
And drawing it out in such a manner 
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as to permit the least possible view of 
it, she tore it into bits which she pushed 
under the palm of the glove. “I was 
only going for a little walk before din- 
ner,” she said. 

From certain indescribable indica- 
tions Bill had suspected that there was 
something wrong with the letter, and 
now he knew it. She had been about 
to mail it, and had destroyed it on his 
account. He wished humbly and with 
habitual regret that he had been fa- 
vored with a better outfit of brains, so 
that he might understand this matter, 
but beyond a dim guess that the letter 
might have been addressed to himself 
or some other member of the associa- 
tion, and had now become unnecessary, 
his slow wits had nothing to offer. Miss 
Merriam had seemed to know why he 
was there. Perhaps she had written 
to summon him or to keep him away— 
more probably the latter, though he 
wondered how she had expected to ac- 
complish it. 

“Miss Merriam,” said he, “it’s been 
reported to us that a man was seen 
tryin’ to enter this house.” 

She drew a deep breath, and stood 


straight. 

“When?” she asked. “Who saw 
him ?” 

“A friend o’ mine,” said Bill. ‘“Sat- 
urday night.” 

“Saturday night,” she repeated 
slowly. “Are you sure?” 


“Of-the- dater Yes.” 

“That’s very strange,” she said. “We 
don’t know anything about it. I sup- 
pose he must have been frightened 
away.” 

“Was anything missed?” 

“No. Oh, no. Nothing at all.” 

“Any signs? . Any window left open, 
or the like o’ that ?” 

“No. I’m sure of it. There must 
be some mistake. Couldn’t it have been 
some other house, that one perhaps?” 
And she indicated the vacant dwelling. 

“Tt was this one, all right,” said he. 

“Saturday night,” she said again, as 
if much puzzled. “How late?” 

“Around one o’clock.” 

“What—what part of the house?” 
she asked with hesitation. 
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“He got in from the top o’ the bay 
window,” Bill replied. 

“Thats a kind of storeroom,” she 
said. ‘Professor Waldauer keeps some 
things there, and the door’s always 
locked. Perhaps the man couldn’t go 
any farther.” 

Bill grinned downward at the stone 
step. 

“Must be quite a door,” he said, “if 


“it stopped the party I have in mind.” 


“You know him, then?” 

“T have my suspicions.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“He has a many,” Bill replied. 
“Which one he might have been usin’ 
at that time, I couldn’t say.” 

“And you think he could have opened 
the door?” 

“He not only could,” said Bill; “he 
did. He went down into the room on 
the ground floor—the one that has the 
bay window. His light was seen there.” 

“That’s uncle’s business room,” she 
said. “His safe is in it.” 

“T suppose he’s opened it since Sat- 
urday ?” 

“Oh, yes,’ she answered hastily. 
“But I’ll ask him, when he comes home, 
and have him write you about it.” 

Evidently she didn’t wish him to see 
her uncle. Bill wondered why. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind lettin’ 
me see the safe,” he suggested. “I 
could probably tell whether any work 
was done on it.” 

She furtively looked up and down 
the street. Bill, following her glances, 
saw that the two private detectives had 
closed in. One of them was standing 
at the curb, not ten yards from the 
house, pretending to light a cigarette. 
In reality, as an experienced person 
might perceive, he was watching them 
by means of a mirror in the palm of his 
hand. 

“Miss Merriam,” said Bill, “did you 
know you was bein’ shadowed?” 

She was some while formulating a 
reply. 

“T’ve noticed two men acting 
queerly,” she said; “but I don’t care. 
Let them watch.” 

“How long huve they been on the 
job?” 
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Again she hesitated. 

“I don’t know,” she finally ventured. 
“They -were there this afternoon. 
About the safe,” she added somewhat 
hastily; “yes, certainly. Il show it 
to you. I know uncle wouldn't ob- 
ject.” 

She found her key after a flurried 
search, and Bill followed her into a 
broad hall, very impressive. The house 
revealed its owner’s wealth within more 
than without, though the scale of its 
magnificence was that of twenty years 
ago. In the midst of the hall an open 
stairway showed by what a gorgeous 
path Ed Carey, girdled with Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s jewels, had come down into 
_ whatever ambush his destiny had set 
for him. Bill could see Carey with the 
eye of the imagination, but with the 
grosser vision of the flesh he saw some- 
thing which was really there. It was 
the head of Professor Waldauer, thrust 
out over a banister rail around the 
stair well. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Meanwhile an elderly woman, com- 
ing out from what seemed to be a re- 
ception room on the right of the hall, 
had intercepted Miss Merriam. Bill, 
from the doorstep, had seen. this 
woman looking out from behind the 
curtain of a window. ` She seemed to 
be a housekeeper, treated probably as 
a member of the family, perhaps a poor 
relation. 

“Back so soon, my dear?” said she, 
all in a flutter. 

“I met this gentleman at the door,” 


replied Miss Merriam. “He is Mr. 
Harris ” `- Whereat the elderly 


woman incautiously cried “Oh!” re- 
vealing not only that she had heard 
of Mr. Harris before, but that his name 
was clothed with terrors. Evidently the 
housekeeper possessed an intellect un- 
suited to the more serious forms of de- 
ception, and Bill wondered why, if any- 
thing was going on in the family, she 
should have been made a party to it. 

“Mr. Harris is connected with the 
Reform Association,” Miss Merriam 
continued. “Youve heard of that, 
haven’t you?” 
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“Yes, dear,” said the housekeeper, 
with the manner of one who is trying 
not to laugh hysterically, at the funeral 
of a relative; “I believe I have.” 

“He wants to look at the safe in 
uncle’s room,” said the girl. “Hes 
been told that somebody got into this 
house, Saturday night the last 
two words carried a little extra empha- 
sis. 

“Saturday night!” said the elderly 
person; and stared blankly at Miss 
Merriam. 

“Have you the key of uncle’s room?” 
the girl asked. 

“Yes, dear,” was the agitated re- 
sponse, and a bunch of keys dropped 
to the floor with a clash. Bill picked 
them up. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Merriam. 
“TIl take them.” Then, to the house-, 
keeper: “Mr. Harris wished to see 
uncle, but as he isn’t coming home to 
dinner, it wont be possible, I’m 
afraid.” à 

“No, dear. Certainly not. I under- 
stand.” 

So did Mr. Harris, but he made no 
comments. He followed Miss Merriam 
rearward past the stairs to a door 
which she unlocked. The room was 
dark; she touched a button in the wall, 
and a single light glowed in a ground- 
glass bulb over her head—a very dim 
illumination for so large a place. There 
were twin chandeliers over a long table 
in the middle of the room, and these 
the girl lighted, after closing the door. 
Chairs were set around the table, as 
for a meeting of directors, and nearly 
all the furnishings suggested business. 

Against the left wall stood the safe, 
not so near the bay window as Bill 
had expected to find it. His experi- 
enced eye- recognized an old-style arti- 
cle, but a very good one, the best in 
its time; certainly not the antiquated 
piece of ironware indicated by Nellie 
Carey’s description. Still, her husband 
may not have had a good view of it, 
spying down from the unfinished build- 
ing, and indeed when Bill tried to take 
a range through the side of the bay 
window, he did not understand how 
Carey could have seen the safe at all. 
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There was no sign that it had been 
tampered with. It was now locked, 
and seemed to be all right, but Bill’s 
close scrutiny discovered one very 
strange thing. On the top of the com- 
bination knob was alittle, dull-red ball, 
clinging to the iron. It looked like a 
drop of blood, but Bill did not remem- 
ber ever having seen one that had dried 
in just that way on such a surface. It 
must have been strangely thick and 
sticky when it fell. 

“Well,’ said Miss Merriam nerv- 
ously, “is there anything wrong with 
tie 

She seemed merely impatient, rather 
than anxious, about the matter of her 
question. 

“Am I detainin’ you?” said Bill. 

Nos? esad shee- oh Nd, — but. -L 
thought you’d find out about the safe 
by just looking at it.” 

- “I have,” said he. “Nothin’ been 
done to it.” 

“Then you won’t have to see uncle.” 

“Maybe not,” said he; “if you'll tell 
me why you don’t want me to.” 

Confusion seized upon her, but she 
recovered quickly. 

“Its because he isn’t well,”’ she said. 
“Hes very nervous; we have to be 
careful not to excite him; and of course 
he will be excited, if you talk to him 
about this burglar.” 

“How long has he been sufferin’ 
from this sickness?” Bill inquired. 

“Two or three years,” she said. “But 
we think he’s getting better. Profes- 
sor Waldauer is treating him. But you 
mustn’t say anything to uncle about his 
illness, ever; will you? I want you 
to promise me you won't.” 

“I pass my word for that,” Bill re- 
sponded. “I might meet him, goin’ out, 
I judge.. You’re expectin’ him any 
minute.” 

“Yes; I am,” she admitted. “I said 
he wasn’t coming because—I was afraid 
he might. I’ve explained that.” 

“Very _ satisfactory,’ said 
“Thank you.” 

He made a move to go, and at that 
moment the front door closed heavily. 
Instantly upon the sound Miss Mer- 
riam extinguished the lights in the 
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chandelier, from mere nervous impulse, 
then ran to listen. Voices were imme- 
diately audible, the housekeeper’s and 
a man’s. Bill knew that Mr. Under- 
beek had returned, and that the silly 
old lady was trying to lure him away 
from that room. Unless Mr. Under- 
beek was singularly dull, he would see 
through this performance immediately, 
and find out who had called and why. 
Minutes passed; the voices ceased, and 
the only sound was that of footsteps, 
as if some one were pacing back and 
forth at the head of the hall. Then, 
at last, the door was opened, and a tall, 


gaunt old man appeared. 


He had a long, pale, smooth-shaven 
face, with spectacles low on his nose 
so that his eyes looked over them. He 
cast a single glance upon his niece, 
then stood with his head thrown back, 
peering through his glasses at the grim, 
heavy, motionless figure of his visitor. 
One would have said that Mr. Under- 
beek was afraid. The muscles round 
his thin lips moved perceptibly, as if he 
were trying to close his mouth which 
hung a little open. Some peculiar 
beam, from the single lamp above him, 
as Bill supposed, struck down upon 
the lined and aged face with a faint, 
bluish glare which greatly heightened 
its expression of fear. 

He spoke at last in a restrained and 
measured tone, the voice of a strategist, 
a negotiator. 

“Mr. Harris,” said he, “Mr. Harris, 
of the Refom Association, I am told. 
How do you do, sir.’ And he came 
forward, offering his hand. “Hilda,” 
he proceeded, “will you kindly see that 
dinner is not served before seven? Mr. 
Harris, I regret to have kept you wait- 
ing. Will you be seated?” 

He laid off his overcoat, lighted one 
of the chandeliers, and took a chair op- 
posite Bill. Miss Merriam had left the 
room, 

“If I have correctly understood my 
housekeeper,” said Mr.. Underbeek, 
“you have obtained information as to 
a robbery committed here on Saturday 
night.” 

“Was there one?” said Bill. 

“Before I answer that question,” the 
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old man responded, “I would like to 
know what interest you have in the 
matter; in short, why you are here? 
Do you wish me to employ your asso- 
ciation, or yourself, in an investigation 
of the case?” 

SNo said Bil“ im-stracin 
man. I’ve traced him here.” 

“With a view to his reformation?” 
Mr. Underbeek inquired. “That is the 
object of your society, I believe. You 
know this man, perhaps, and would like 
to help him.” 

“T got to find him,” Bill responded. 
“The reason is confidential.” 

“Some other crime of his, I suppose. 
Are you working in connection with the 
police?” 

“The police are not on,” said Bill. 
“Have you engaged anybody?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Underbeek. 
“So far as I am concerned, the affair 
is trifling. A man seems to have en- 
tered the house, but he did no harm.” 

“Have you looked into the safe?” 

“T have,” said Mr. Underbeek. 

“When?” 

“This afternoon.” 

Bill studied the old man’s lean and 
blue-veined hands which were clasped 
before him on the table; then he slowly 
climbed out of his chair, and walked 
toward the safe. 


the 


“Mr. Underbeek,” said he, “would 


you mind lookin’ here a minute?” 

He pointed to the combination knob, 
and Mr. Underbeek, coming forward 
and stooping close, peered through his 
spectacles at the little reddish ball ad- 
hering to the metal. 

“Tf you’ve scratched your hand,” 
said Bill, “I don’t notice the mark.” 

“Blood?” said the old man quickly, 
and backed away. “How did it come 
there?” 

“How did it stay there?” Bill re- 
torted mildly. “It’s a day or two old, 
by the looks of it. An’ Td like to know 
how you unlocked the safe this after- 
noon without brushin’ it off.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The two men remained for some mo- 
ments motionless as figures in a pic- 
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ture. Bill’s eyes were raised just far 
enough to see the other’s face. It was 
now in a very ordinary illumination, 
yet the same uncanny gleam seemed 
still to rest upon it. Doubtless this 
phenomenon was due merely to a blue 
tint of the skin, and a day’s growth of 
glistening white beard; but the effect 
strangely fitted with the man’s habitual 
expression so that he seemed constantly 
to be confronted by something of a ter- 
rifying nature, something which shone 
back upon him with a feeble and 
ghastly radiance. He turned away, and 
walked slowly to his former place be- 
yond ‘the table; and the pale, infernal 
spotlight attended him with precision, 
never- shifting from his countenance. 

“You presume to doubt my word, 
sir,” said he. “Let me remind you that 
the question at issue is none of your 
business.” 

“My business,” Bill responded, “is 
to find a certain party. If I intrude 
on you, in doin’ it, I’m sorry. But that 
party has got to be found.” 

“You’ve been employed to find him, 
eh. Who is your client?” 

“Excuse me,” said Bill. “That’s con- 
fidential.” 

Mr. Underbeek took a small check 
book from his waistcoat pocket. 

“T have a curiosity to know your 
client’s name,” said he. “What is the 
figure?” 

“A million,” said Bill, in a rumbling, 
ominous bass. “An’ then some.” 

The old man’s knotted hands 
twitched, and a kind of spasm passed 
over his meager form. 

“T don’t understand you,” he cried 
out, hardly able to control himself 
“Who has hired you to make a secret 
investigation of my affairs?” 

“Nobody,” said Bill. ‘All I want is 
to know where that party went when 
he left your house.” 

-Mr. Underbeek studied Bill a long 
while, his head thrown far back, some- 
what like that of a frightened horse, 
and his eyes glaring through the spec- 
tacles. 

“I don’t know where the man went,” 
he said at last. “I should like to find 
out.” 
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“Did he get away with anything?” 
asked Bill. - 

“Yes,” said Mf. Underbeek; “he 
stole a document from my safe, and 
some money. I care nothing for that, 
and have no hope of recovering it, but 
the document I must have.” 

“Was the safe locked?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then how did our party get the 
goods?” 

Mr. Underbeek smiled for the first 
time, most unpleasantly. 

“T infer a man of your own grade 
of ability, Mr. Harris,” he said. “You 
could have opened it, I suppose?” 

Bill softly rubbed the smooth desk 
with the tip of his finger. 

“Well,” said he reluctantly, “I might. 
If the combination’s ever lost, don’t 
drill it. Not till I tell you to.” 

Mr. Underbeek spread out his hands, 
as if the matter were settled. Then he 
laid one of them upon the check book. 

“T would like to engage you to re- 
cover that document,” said he, “but the 
matter must be managed with the ut- 
most secrecy. I wish to deal with you 
privately, not with your associates.” 

Bill raised a finger. 

“Just a word,” he said. “How did 
that man leave this house?” 

“I haven’t the least idea,” responded 
Mr. Underbeek. “He seems to have 
got in through a window 4 

“Into a storeroom. Third floor.” 
Bill pointed upward with his“ thumb. 

The mysterious light seemed to flare 
a little in Mr. Underbeek’s face. 

“Yes,” said he hastily; “a sort of 
rubbish room. It contains nothing of 
value.” 

“Could I see the place?” Bill asked. 

“Quite unnecessary,” said the old 
man in a high and shaking voice. “The 
burglar merely passed through. He 
left no trace.” 

“An’ that’s all you know about him?” 

“Absolutely all,” was the reply, “ex- 
cept that my safe was opened and the 
document I have mentioned was stolen. 
As to the nature of the paper i 

“Never mind that,” said Bill, “if you 
please. I know there wasn’t any paper. 
The safe was not robbed.” 
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Mr. Underbeek’s head went back a 
little farther, and his eyes were wider 
and more strained in their staring. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he de- 
manded. 

Bill had risen. He held his hat in 
both hands, and addressed the maker’s 
label pasted in the crown of it. His 
notion of honest dealing forced him to 
speak, but he remembered Mr. Under- 
beek’s state of health, and desired to 
avoid a violent scene. 

“Our party,” said he, “was a third- 
rater. On safes. He couldn’t have 
opened yours, without blowin’ it. No 
more’n you could cut into it with that 
paper knife.” He pointed to a formi- 
dable, steel-bladed implement on the 
table. “You’ve been stringin’ me, from 
first to last. You don’t want me to 
find this man. You want to hire me 
so’s to get my reports; know what I’m 
doin’; an’ buy my silence in the end. 
You don’t have to. Nobody can buy 
any more silence 0’ me than I’m already 
under contract to deliver. This case’ll 
never be heard of. So don’t worry.” 

Underbeek gripped a corner of the 
table, and pulled himself to his feet. 

“Worry?” he cried __hoartsely. 
“Worry? Why do you say that?” 

“Don’t excite yourself,” said Bill 
soothingly. ‘“’Tain’t good for a man 
o’ your years.” 

“Who put you up to this?” 

He spoke as if some one had him 
by the throat. “I demand to know. 
TIl pay for it, you understand; pay 
high. You used to love money; you’ve 
risked your life and liberty to steal it. 
Come; here’s a chance to get it hon- 
estly.” 

“Safe breakin’,” said Bill, groping 
after peace in the regions of abstract 
discussion, “don’t indicate no special 
love o’ money. “It’s the line a man 
gets into, through mistakes when 
young.” 

“Who hired you?” yelled Mr. Under- 
beek. “Who’s been filling you with 
slanders about me? That’s what I want 
to know.” 

“My client,” said Bill, “never men- 
tioned your name; don’t suspect that 
you figure in the case at all.” 
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“Then who has been talking?” 

“Nobody,” said Bill. 

Underbeek snatched up the knife 
from the table. The curved blade 
seemed to have a very sharp point. A 
sudden frenzy had brought the man. to 
the pitch of murder. He moved toward 
the end of the table that was nearer to 
the door, and Bill kept pace with him 
till there was no longer any obstacle 
between. them. 

“I want an answer.” Underbeek’s 
voice sounded as if his lips were para- 
lyzed. “You won't leave this house till 
you give it to me.” 

From beneath his heavy brows Bill 
looked with pity on the lean and shak- 
ing figure, and sundry verses of Scrip- 
ture which he had read many times, by 
the dim lights of prisons, drifted 
through his mind. “In the day when 
the keepers of the house shall tremble 
—and fears shall be in the way.” 

Lifting up his head he gave Mr. Un- 
derbeek for the first time a full view 
of his face, that countenance of case- 
hardened steel, so strangely dominated 
by the pale and quiet eyes. There was 
a tableau of ten slow seconds; then 
Bill walked past his adversary and to 
the door. Underbeek remained in his 
place, leaning on a corner of the table 
as if his legs had failed him—those 
strong men, spoken of by the Eccles- 
iast, that shall bow themselves. 

In the hall was Professor Waldauer 
who had probably been trying to listen 
outside the heavy door. 

“You better go in,” said Bill. “He 
ain’t feelin’ well. I’m afraid I done 
him a harm.” 

This was a source of genuine regret 
to Mr. Harris; but there were other 
sorrows which, having an element of 
self in them, were not so creditable. 
He had displayed his usual and incur- 
able dullness in the interview with Mr. 
Underbeek. He had discovered a few 
things by accident, and even these he 
lacked the intellect to understand. He 
ran over the whole experience, from 
the moment when he had met Miss 
Merriam on the doorstep under the 
eyes of Waldauer looking down from 
aloft, and there was not a single fea- 
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ture of the affair to which he could 
attach a satisfactory meaning. In his 
perplexed mind the puzzle rang like a 
kind of nonsense rhyme: the Dutchman 
spied, the girl shied, and the old man 
lied. But what was Comedown Carey’s 
part in all this? The rude rhymster, 
unfamiliar, tenant in Bills brain, 
promptly provided an answer: the 
blood drop dried and Carey died. 
“There’s five of ’em in a row,” said 
Bill to himself, and was surprised that 
poetry should be so easy to make. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


By this time he had walked round 
the block to a point where he could see 
the uncompleted building. He counted 
seven stories, and part of an -eighth. 
It had grown some, even in the brief 
space since Nellie Carey walked in 
darkness on its treacherous floors, and 
watched her husband swing away from 
the black lattice of its wall. 

In the lee of a shanty by the curb, 
for the protection of a hoisting engine, 
the night watchman was lighting his 
pipe. The flame revealed his profile 
clearly, and Bill knew him at a glance. 
He was a criminal of the inconsiderable 
small fry, not possible as a partner of 
Ed Carey’s, but only as a hired tool. 
His name was Solly Hertz. 

He had existed in a state of miser- 
able terror since Saturday night, and 
Bill found it difficult to avoid -scaring 
him into a speechless, or at least a 
truthless, panic. Reassured at last as 
to the intentions of Mr. Harris, he told 
a story which agreed with Nellie 
Carey’s, so far as his information ex- 
tended. Naturally the richness of the 
haul from Mrs. Latimer had not been 
disclosed to him. The important part 
of his statement was to this effect: 

“After we came down from up there, 
I went around the block. I guess it 
was half past four. Wed seen nothing 
from this side, but what did we know 
about the other? The whole front of 
the house might be lighted up, and a 
patrol wagon at the door. Nothing 
like it. The house was quiet, and dark, 
except for one window on the third 
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floor. I came back and told the girl that 
if anything had happened, it was all 
over, and she might as well go home. 
She did. Then I went up into the 
building to get the pieces of the picket 
that Pd hid, meaning to burn ‘em. 
While I was up there, I noticed that 
the window where Mr. Carey got in 
had been shut, and just then somebody 
opened it—a big, heavy man with a 
red beard, and glasses. He had a blue 
sweater on, and some kind of heavy 
gloves that went clear to his elbows. 
He looked at the place where the picket 
had been pulled off the fence, and then 
shut the window again.” 

This man must have been Waldauer, 
and the lighted room at the front of 
the house was the one from which he 
had spied down, as Bill assured him- 
self by making Hertz describe the loca- 
tion more particularly. By this evi- 
dence the professor had become a cen- 
tral figure in the Carey mystery. 

Hertz believed that Carey had been 
trapped inside the house, and quietly 
delivered over to the police. The se- 
crecy of the proceeding he vaguely at- 
tributed to some plan to catch the bur- 
glar’s accomplices. He momentarily 
expected arrest, and his single hope 
was that he might be permitted to turn 
State’s evidence against the Careys, the 
more willingly because he had received 
only the first installment of the price 
that had been promised him. The no- 
ble sum still due was a hundred dollars. 

“You stand to get it, Hertz,” said 
the local manager of the Reform As- 
sociation, “if you keep quiet. If you 
talk, you’ll get from two to five years. 
The choice is up to you.” 

The poor rogue promised silence 
with the sincerity of his fears. So long 
as they should last, and no other pro- 
tection should be offered, his word 
might have a certain kind of value. 

“Tt’s likely I may see you again, in 
the course o’ the evening,” said Bill, 
and retraced his steps toward Fifth 
Avenue. 

He was still oppressed by the burden 
of his own incapacity. In the service 
of the association there were three bet- 
ter minds than his, not counting Mary 
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Leonard’s; and Bill was strongly 
tempted to convoke the whole staff im- 
mediately. At least he would find out 
whether Pinney and Gleason could be 
reached, if he should decide to consult 
them; and with this-end in view he 
went into the Hotel Plaza, and tele- 
phoned to the house where his asso- 
ciates lived. Neither was at home; 
neither had left any word as to the 
hour of his return. Mike Leonard’s 
number yielded. better results, and 
Mike was dispatched among the fences 
on a still hunt for any trace of Come- 
down Carey. This business done, Bill 
dined on a glass of milk with an egg 
shaken up in it, and going forth from 
the great caravanserai, he met Frank 
Gleason in the middle of the square. 
“Hello, Bill, old boy,” said the fair- 
haired Narcissus. “Been blowing your- 
self to a feed? You ought to be in 
dress, you know, if you’re mingling 
with the swells. You look your best, 


Bill, with a whitewashed front. I’ve 
told you that more than once.” ; 
“Im workin’,” Bill replied. “How 


about yourself?” 

“Oh, I’m just living, and enjoying 
the night.” Gleason uplifted his engag- 
ing countenance toward the stars. “It’s 
bully to be alive, Bill, and to breathe 
this air. The world is full of wonders 
and delights. Cheer up, old Ironface, 
and quit counting the cobblestones.” 

“Where'll you be, Frank, a lit- 
tle later?” Bill inquired. “In case I’d 
want to see you?” 

“Playing crib with Jack, I guess,” 
was the reply. “Im trying to regulate 
his life and keep him home evenings. 
We gamble for an hour or two; prac- 
tice a few stunts with the cards; and 
get to bed early. It’s doing me good.” 

“T may look in,” said Bill. 

“Good,” responded Gleason. “Glad 
to see you. Well play anything you 
say, and make it a gentleman’s game. 
There’s been nothing else played in 
our place, except one night when Ed 
Carey and a friend of his dropped in. 
They tried to do a few things to me, 
and we stung ’em to the gizzard. And 
that reminds me—where’s Carey living 
now? He didn’t tell me.” 
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“What do you want to know for?” 
said Bill. “You better keep away from 
_ such as him.” 

“I thought I’d like to see Nellie 
again,” said Gleason. “We ought not 
to let that girl drift out of sight. She 
might want help, any day.” 

“She wants it now,” said Bill. 
disappeared.” 

Gleason drew a quick breath, and ex- 
haled it slowly through his puckered 
lips, a noiseless whistle. 

“Disappeared!” he echoed. 
Nellie know where he is?” 

“No,” said Bill, “nor anybody else. 
I’m lookin’ for him.” 

“Since when?” said Gleason, greatly 
excited. “And for the love of Heaven, 
Bill, why didn’t you put me wise, so 
that I could help you?” 

“I guess you was wise before r was,’ 
Bill returned. “You ain't lookin’ ee 
Nellie. It’s Ed you want.” 

“I?” exclaimed Gleason. “Certainly 
not. I never hd any use for Come- 
down Carey. You know that.” 

“You played cards with him.” 

“Oh, well,” said Gleason; “that was 
mere hospitality. But, Bill, what’s up? 
What’s Carey done?” 

“Robbed a clothin’ store,” said Bill, 
aggrieved. “I’m trackin’ him by the 
buttonholes he dropped. You ain’t on 
the level, Frank.” 

“On my honor as a gentleman,” 
Gleason protested with excess of fer- 
vor. “I’m as open as the day, Bill. 
I’ve got no idea where Ed Carey is, 
nor the slightest interest in finding him, 
except to help you. Where the devil 
has he gone? Can’t you get a line on 
him?” 

“What I want,” said Bill, “is a line 
on you. Who started you after Carey? 
Was it Jack?” 

“Jack Pinney? No,” 
“T haven’t seen him.” 

“I left “a tracer,” Bill proceeded. 
It had Ed Carey’s name 


“Ed’s 


“Doesn’t 


said Gleason. 


A whirl of rapid thoughts passed 
through Gleason’s mind—Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s visit; her record in the matter 
of jewels; the tracer with Ed Carey’s 
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name; the failure of Jack Pinney to 
keep an engagement for dinner. 

“Bill,” said he. “I might as well 
give you a straight story: there’s really 
nothing to conceal, except about Jack’s 
opening the tracer. He had no wrong 
motive; he acted only from anxiety 
for you, thinking you might have gone 
out on some particularly dangerous job. 
And when he learned that you were 
after Comedown Carey, of course he 
felt nervous. So he passed the tip to 
me, and we've been trying to get on 
your track, or Carey’s; to make sure ` 
that nothing happened to you, Bill.” 

“Very friendly,” said Bill. “If I 
could only believe it. You wanted to 
find Carey ahead ọ me 

“Word of honor,’ Gleason hastily 
declared, “there was no idea of any 
deal with him, absolutely none. Why, 
Bill,” he went on, after a little pause, 
and with a strange sincerity, “if a mil- 
lion dollars were offered me to do a 
crooked thing to-night, Pd turn it 
down. I tell you, Bill, I’m satisfied. 
Life, as I’m living it, is good enough. 
I wouldn’t take a chance with it.” 

“That sounds straight,’ said Bill, 
after reflection, “even if it don’t mean 
much—not to me, anyhow. I’m goin’ 
to trust you, Frank, but I tell you plain: 
don’t throw me.” 

He lifted up his face to Gleason, 
somewhat as he had done to Under- 
beek. Gleason met the look fairly, but 
he turned pale. 

“Now,” said Bill, “well walk along. 
And talk square.” 

“Yes,” responded Gleason eagerly ; 
“we will. Tell me the whole story, 
Bill, old boy, and then we'll get busy 
on this job together.” 

They walked a little way up the ave- 
nue, and then back again, while Bill 
set forth the case as he saw it, giving 
a good picture of the puzzling situa- 
tion at the Underbeek house. Gleason 
seemed unable to believe that there had 
been no robbery, and that Mr. Under- 
beek had merely invented a missing 
document as an excuse for buying his 
way into Bill’s confidence. Bill knew 
better: he had seen the man lie; and 
was prepared to bet his life against a 
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biscuit that the valuable paper was en- 
tirely mythical. 

“If you’d been there, Frank,” he 
said, “you’d think the same as I do.” 
A very just observation, for in his 
excitement Mr. Underbeek had lied in 
a manner entirely obvious. 

Convinced at last-on this point, Glea- 
son asked whether Bill thought that 
Carey would have spent much time try- 
ing to open the safe. 

“The devil of it is that nothing seems 
to have happened in that house between 
one o'clock and five,’ said he. “It 
looks as if Waldauer was the one that 
got on to Carey; but what was the 
Dutchman doing, all those hours? How 
do you figure it, Bill?” 

“T figure that Carey spent less than 
ten minutes with that safe,” said the 
one man on earth who could have 
opened it. “He’d a been ready to quit, 
by that time.” 

“Then he’d have got right out; don’t 
you think so? It’s well known that 
Carey never roams around a house on 
chances ; he always gets what he’s after, 

or nothing.” 

’ “Tf he ever got out,” said Bill, “why 
didn’t he fix Solly Hertz?” 

“Maybe he relied on Nellie,” Gleason 
weakly suggested. 

“Nellie didn’t Hertz 


know that 


hadn’t been settled with,” Bill rejoined. 


“Nor Hertz didn’t know where to go 
for his money. He was hung up cold; 
likely to do anything, except keep still.” 

“A little squealer like Solly Hertz,” 
said Gleason, with a gloomy shake of 
the head. “It won’t do, Bill: Carey 
was no such fool as that. Something 
must have happened to him. Perhaps 
he was hurt, and has crawled into some 
queer place, and died.” 

“His remains will pan out very 
high,” said Bill, “with that belt on 
him. The average New York party 
wouldn’t advertise it much, if he found 
Ed. Hed be buried where he lay. 
And deep.” 

Gleason made an effort to shake off 
the depression which contrasted so 
sharply with his earlier manner. 

“We must find him ourselves, Bill,” 
said he. “The only question is how?” 


- derbeeks’. 
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An answer seemed about to issue 
from the lips of Mr. Harris, but he 
checked it suddenly, and touched Glea-_ 
son’s arm. They were crossing Fifty- 
eighth Street. 

“There’s two men ahead there,” he 
said. “Quite a ways down. They’re 
the shadows that were on the girl. 
Can’t you get next to ‘em, Frank? 
They ought to know something.” 

- Gleason straightened himself with a 
kind of shiver, and stared down the 
avenue. 

“Yes,” said he; “I'll make a play 
at it. Let me handle this alone, Bill. 
They’ve seen you before, and might be 
shy. Shift up the side street.” 

He wheeled about, turning his back 
upon the two shadows whose proceed- 
ings he had undertaken to investigate, 
and walked rapidly away. Bill did not 
understand this maneuver, but he per- 
ceived that it was based on something 
definite in his associate’s mind. His 
own part was to make an exit from the 
scene. He crossed to Madison Avenue, 
and took a car southward bound, his 
destination being the rooms of the as- 
sociation, 

A design which had been for some 
time in his mind had risen to the level 
of effective purpose at a suggestion in 
the words of Gleason. If Carey had 
crawled into some queer place and died, 
the likeliest that Bill could think of 
was the vacant house next to the Un- 
To find the owner, and se- 
cure legitimate entrance would involve 
delay and dangerous explanations. The 
house might belong to Mr. Underbeek 
or to some friend of his. There could 
be no doubt as to the proper way to 
get into it, under the circumstances, but 
the act would be a technical burglary, 
and might reflect discredit on the asso- 
ciation, should it ever be known. Bill 
would have paid high for Mr. New- 
comb’s advice in this matter, but the 
subject hardly lent itself to cable com- 
munication; and besides, time pressed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The phrase “denatured alcohol’ had 
once caught Bill’s eye, and had etched 
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itself into the steel-gray surface of his 
mind. He was now about to commit 
denatured burglary, and it impressed 
him as a new and very unpleasant form 
of crime, a counterfeit. The thought 
of those strong influences by which he 
would be personally protected in the 
event of discovery made the act seem 
mean, His sense of justice craved the 
hazard of a punishment, and he was 
obscurely gratified to find himself get- 
ting it in advance, through his distaste 
for what he had to do. Pangs of pre- 
mature remorse tormented him, and a 
sense of moral danger akin to what one 
feels who dreams of falling. “It ain’t 
true burglary,” he said to himself, “but 
it may be near enough to the real thing 
to kind o’ vaccinate me. In case I 
ever was to be exposed to it again.” 
And he sat for a few minutes at his 
desk, thinking soberly, and staring at 
the few simple, exquisitely perfect 
tools of his old, bad trade, which: he 
had just selected in the room that was 
called the museum. 

“Youre doing quite a lot of night 
work lately, Mr. Harris,” said the ele- 
vator man, as they descended. 

“Not so much as I used to,” Bill 
replied, innocently referring to the very 
recent past, but the elevator man took 
it for a joke in Mr. Harris’ best man- 
ner, and he was still laughing as Bill 
walked away carrying concealed his lit- 
tle kit and burglar’s lantern. 

Shortly thereafter he appeared before 
Solly Hertz who sat on a block of 
hewn stone, communing with his fears. 

“Here’s fifty,” said Bill, “on account 
o’ that hundred. I’m goin’ inside. You 
don’t have to know what for.” And 
he vanished into the dismal chaos of 
bare iron, tiles, and brick. 

It was an early hour for discreet 
housebreaking. Scullions were busy in 
the lower regions of the Underbeek 
residence, and the windows of the old 
man’s business room were lighted, 
when Bill crossed the little square of 
ground, and scaled the fence beyond. 
Thus he came to the rear door of the 
untenanted house, and found to his sur- 
prise that it was fastened with a single 
ordinary lock, no bolts, nor bars. He 
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entered easily, glad to have saved the 
association any expense for breakage. 

The windows were well curtained, 
and he used his electric flash lamp in 
the basement rooms without much need 
of caution. The door of the cellar was 
locked on the near side, yet this did not 
preclude the possibility that Carey’s 
body might be there. Some one might 
have carried it down, and hidden it, 
and though Bill’s mind rejected this 
conjecture, he made a no less thorough 
search in every dark corner, and in 
every box and barrel, but the result was 
entirely negative. With less effort, but 
with equal futility, the first floor of the 
house was explored. It was bare of 
rugs, hangings, and ornaments, but 
contained apparently all the less val- 
uable furnishings, as if the owner 
meant to return after a long absence. 

This state of things was somewhat 
unusual, but it had no interest for the 
silent and dim shadow of a man that 
moved through these deserted rooms 
in the path cut by the little wedge of 
light. Not until he had mounted to 
the head of the main stairway did he 
encounter the first hint of any mystery 
in the place, but here he was halted 
suddenly by a warning from another 
sense than sight. ; 

It was nothing intrinsically alarming, 
only the odor of cigar smoke. An 
agent might have visited the house that 
afternoon, and have left this record of 
his presence. But it was more natural 
for Bill to think of the man he was 
looking for, and to picture Comedown 
Carey lying wounded, disabled by a 
broken leg, perhaps; waiting grimly 
with a cigar between his teeth, and a 
revolver in his hand, for the police, for 
starvation, even for the poor chance of 
rescue. By this time he might very 
well -be on the edge of delirium, ready 
to shoot at the first moving object that 
should offer him a target. 

For several slow minutes Bill stood 
listening, his lamp. darkened. Few men 
have better ears. He heard his watch 
ticking in his pocket, and the heart un- 
der his ribs, but there was no other 
sound. The whole surrounding city 
seemed to have gone dumb; then it 
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waked at the edges; tugs on the rivers 
howled in the distance, and a thousand 
nearer noises woke as if at a signal. 
Last of all, within the house itself, yet 
coming from some point impossible to 
locate, a faint, long-drawn sigh was 
audible, followed by something which 
might be taken for the straining of a 
chair at the shifting of its occupant’s 
position. 

Bill walked softly to the foot of the 
next flight of stairs, judging that spot 
to be suitable for the distribution of a 
moderate volume of tone. 

“Carey,” he said; “I’m Bill Harris. 
Alone. I’ve come to get you out.” 

There was a brief silence every- 
where; then two automobiles went 
hooting through the street, a rather 
long performance of its kind. When 
this was over, Bill listened vainly, and 
then spoke again, substantially as þe- 
fore. No answer was returned; but he 
heard a very small creaking, rubbing 
sound, as if some one closed a heavy 
window or sliding door. It seemed to 
come from above, and Bill ascended the 
stair, turning on the lamp so that its 
flame illuminated his own face. 

“Its all right,’ he said. “Nobody 
but Bill Harris.” 

Perfect quiet succeeded. From the 
head of the stairs he moved rearward 
through the hall, for the cigar smoke, 
now more plainly perceptible, seemed 
to be wafted from that region. It 
guided him to a small bedroom at the 
right of the hall, and there he again 
prudently announced himself before 
appearing on the threshold—a useless 
formality, for, when he looked in, the 
room was empty. 

It was not entirely dark. A dim, 
red light from a very small electric bulb 
on the east wall, opposite the door, 
cast a glow over the half-furnished 
chamber with its bed bare to the 
springs. There were, besides, a few 
plain chairs, a dressing table, and a 
cheval glass with a crack across its 
middle. On the dressing table were 
white military brushes, a whiskbroom, 
and a bottle of perfumery. 

But what excited Bill’s curiosity the 
most was a little red lamp on the wall. 
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It seemed to be no part of the regular 
lighting apparatus; it hung from the 
end of a wire that was fastened by a 
staple rather rudely, and ran along the 
wall toward the front of the house, 
passing through the partition into the 
next room apparently. And while Bill 
stared at this surprising contrivance, 
the light was extinguished in the red 
globe, and turned on in a white one 
close by. 

This varied illumination must be 
meant for the eye of somebody who 
had missed it by not more than two 
minutes. What had become of him? 
Remembering the sound that he had 
heard, Bill walked to the window, and 
looked out upon the backs of houses, 
not one of which disclosed a single 
gleam of light, or the least sign of 
tenancy. He had noticed this from the 
unfinished building, and had made a 
mental note that Ed Carey had picked 
out a good place for a job. 

The window was unfastened. Bill 
softly raised it, and saw beneath him 
the small, rounded roof of the two- 
storied bay window, corresponding 
with Mr. Underbeek’s upon the right. 
Descent to the ground seemed not to 
be practicable, nor a climb to the roof, 
and Bill was forced to the conclusion 
that if Carey had fled by that exit he 
must now be in Mr. Underbeek’s resi- 
dence. 

“In that case,” he said to himself, 
“they’re not only hidin’ him; they must 
be feedin’ him. Since he’s boardin’ 
with ’em,” he added, looking back into 
the bare room, “it’s a wonder they 
wouldn’t give him any bedclothes.” 

He shut the window, and returned 
to the examination of the little lights. 
Where did they get their current, in 
that deserted house? While he stood 
in thought before them the white one 
winked at him, and then went out. He 
turned on his own light and proceeded 
to trace the wires; they passed into 
what seemed to have been a wardrobe 
room, from which they went through 
the east wall of the house. Bill was 
not surprised. If Mr. Underbeek was 
supplying Carey with food and cigars, 
why not with electricity? 
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There was no positive proof, of 
course, that these arrangements had 
been made for Carey’s benefit. The 
boring in the wall was recent, by its 
looks, yet surely older than the bur- 
glary of Saturday night. It was possi- 
ble that Carey had discovered some 
strange situation whose importance he 
had had the wit to guess, and that he 
was now making use of his knowledge 
for some purpose far too private to 
permit of its being discussed with Wil- 
liam Harris. Hence the sudden flight. 

But this was mere speculation, and 
Bill turned to practical: matters. He 
was not sure, of course, that Carey had 
gone out of the window. He might 
have had it open for ventilation, and 
have lacked the time to fasten it. He 
might still be in the house. The room 
where the lights were fastened to the 
wall had a door which opened into a 
larger chamber to the west. Bill 
passed through that way, noting that 
the door fitted snugly, and might make 
a noise in closing similar to the one he 
had heard. He found nothing relevant, 
he completed a circuit of the third floor 
in vain; explored, indeed, the whole re- 
mainder of the house to the roof whose 
scuttle was securely closed. He satis- 
fied himself that no person was hidden 
anywhere, or was stealthily retreating 
before him as he advanced. It seemed 
certain that Mr. Carey was visiting Mr. 
Underbeek. 

The obvious procedure was to wait 
for his return, but unfortunately that 
was just what Carey would expect him 
to do. The inference was that the man 
would never come back; he would 
either stay in Mr. Underbeek’s house, 
or leave it for a new hiding place. 

Bill was momentarily tempted to 
follow Carey’s trail, out of one window 
and into another, but this impulse, upon 
consideration, seemed to be absurd. He 
had no authority to search the banker’s 
residence, and certainly would not be 
permitted to do so. At that hour of 
the evening his presence would be im- 
mediately detected, and the result 
would be a useless wrangle aggravating 
the old man’s anger against him. 

In fact the game seemed to be 
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blocked along its present course. It 
was some satisfaction to have located 
Carey, and to_have learned that his dis- 
appearance had been voluntary. But 
the case had now passed still farther 
out of the region where Bill’s' experi- 
ence could guide him. He had never 
encountered anything of the kind be- 
fore, and he felt lost. Perhaps affairs 
like this might be more common in 
Europe, where both Pinney and Glea- 
son had done business; perhaps the 
wild Irish imagination of Mike Leon- 
ard might enable him to figure the thing 
out. These were clever men; the job 
might be in their line. It was not in 
Bill’s. 

His operations in the untenanted 
mansion had consumed a considerable 
time, he was already late for his ap- 
pointment with Leonard at the Plaza. ` 
It seemed best to go there at once; and 
he departed reluctantly from the scene 
of this adventure in which he felt that 
he had failed where a better man would 
have succeeded. He had had Carey 
right in his hand, and had let him es- 
cape, through the error of announcing 
his own approach. A brighter mind 
would have -perceived the unwisdom of 
this, by some process upon the possible 
nature of which Bill pondered in vain. 
He knew that if he had walked in 
upon Carey unannounced he would 
have been shot; he was equally certain 
that Mr. Newcomb would neither have 
let Carey know that he was coming, 
nor have suffered the least injury from 
the lack of this precaution. But how? 

At the Plaza it appeared that Leon- 
ard had come and gone. A clerk gave 
Bill a note which ran as follows: 


Dear Witttam: Representative business 
men formerly in dealings with E. C. can fur- 
nish no information about him. A rumor 
that he has disappeared is beginning to give 
hope to all who have the best interests of 
the city at heart. Source of rumor very 
mysterious, but my suspicions point to our 
Mr. Pinney, who has been ahead of me al- 
most everywhere. I have just met our Mr. 
Gleason on the street. He has struck a very 
pretty piece of evidence which we shall try 
to investigate. Mr. Gleason presents his 
compliments, and begs that you will call upon 
him at midnight. His evidence seems to 
indicate that if we find E. C. he will not 
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need the services of a reform association. 
The only good Indian is a dead one. Faith- 
fully, MICHAEL LEONARD. 


CHAPTER: 


Naturally Bill was not surprised to 
learn that the receivers of stolen goods 
could give no information about Carey ; 
naturally, also, he put no faith in Glea- 
son’s bit of evidence indicating that 
Carey was dead. He was sorry that 
Gleason and Leonard: should be wast- 
ing their time upon a wild-goose chase, 
and glad that they expected to be done 
with it by midnight. 

In the intervening hour he watched 
Underbeek’s house, to no avail. The 
only person who left it was a man in 
yachting clothes, apparently a subordi- 
nate officer, and doubtless in employ- 
ment on Underbeek’s vessel which Bill 
remembered having seen. The two 
private detectives had withdrawn. The 
house was unwatched, when Bill 
turned his back upon it a little before 
twelve. 

He found Gleason alone in his rooms. 
Leonard had gone in search of Pinney. 
Desperate excitement was betrayed by 
every hair of Gleason’s head: they all 
stood up and waved, as he paced the 
floor. 

“Bill,” he cried, “this is the devil 
of a case! I hardly dare to tell you 
about it. Pm afraid you’ll do some- 
thing you think is honest.” 

“Why wouldn’t I?” said Bill. “Ain’t 
the case crooked enough as it stands?” 

Gleason halted for a moment, rum- 
pling his hair, and seeming at a loss for 
a way to begin. 

“We think Carey’s dead,” he said at 
last. 

“He can’t be very dead,” responded 
Bill. “He was alive an hour ago.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“No; but I pretty near caught him. 
In that house next to Underbeek’s.” 

“You're entirely off your trolley,” 
Gleason said with decision. “There 
may have been a man hiding in that 
house, but he isn’t Ed Carey. He 
hasn’t anything whatever to do with 
this case. Listen to me, Bill: I got an 
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inside statement from those two pri- 
vate detectives, though it was a mighty 
hard job. I’ve pledged my honor not 
to betray them; not to put anybody 
wise to them, nor to interfere with 
them in any way. Except for that 
pledge, I couldn’t have handled them at 
all. They’re looking for a man, and 
a big one; an associate of Mr. Under- 
beek’s in high finance. They want to 
serve him with papers. It’s a govern- 
ment case; they’re after the Money 
Trust. The man is lying now in the 
Underbeek house, and if he used any 
part of the other one, it’s only to evade 
a search warrant, if it should be is- 
sued.” 

“Did you fall for that?” said Bill. 

“T tell you it’s true,’ Gleason pro- 
tested. “There’s no doubt about it.” 

“Those men are shadowing Miss 
Merriam,” said Bill. 

“Yes, they are not,’ retorted Glea- 
son, “Talk about my falling easy! 
What do you think of yourself? Those 
two men follow anybody that comes 
out of the Underbeek house. But 
there’s another little gentleman who 
doesn’t follow: he waits to see whether 
the party they’re really after will step 
out for a breath of fresh air while the 
coast seems clear. Oldest trick in the 
business. For Heaven’s sake, Bill, are 
you getting so filled up with morality 
that it’s crowding out your early edu- 
cation ?” 

“I’m gettin’ filled up with some- 
thing,” said Bill, “right now. But PI 
gamble it ain’t morality. It’s a lie, I 
think. They threw you, Frank.” 

“Threw me?” cried Gleason, going 
pale. “Me? Well, I guess not! I got 
what I was after, and don’t you fool 
yourself.” 

“Steady,” said Bill. “Were friends 
and pals. Something beyond ordinary 
binds us together. We four came out 
o’ the mud at one pull, hangin’ to the 
four fingers of one man’s hand. We’re 
workin’ for him, and all scrappin’ is 
barred. Now tell me, did Mike Leon- 
ard swallow this yarn?” 

“He certainly did. That’ s what he’s 
working on, this minute.” 

Bill took a seat; stirred a little pile 
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of cigar ash on the floor with the toe 
of his shoe, and attentively studied the 
gray spot. 

“Why do you think Carey’s dead?” 
he asked. 

“He's dead cnough,’ Gleason re- 
sponded, his voice shaking with excite- 

ment. “How, why, or what’s behind it 
all, I don’t know. But you can put 
your money on this thing that I’m 
going to tell you: Carey’s done, and 
his body is in a trunk that Waldauer 
shipped away from Underbeek’s house, 
Sunday afternoon.” 

“Where'd the trunk go?” Bill asked; 
and Gleason made a wild gesture with 
both arms. 

“I know where it was meant to go,” 
he said. “Has it gone there? That’s 
the only question. It was carried to 
the yacht pier at the foot of Twenty- 
third Street. Underbeek’s yacht was 
anchored in the river, and the trunk 
was sent aboard in one of her launches. 
Then she got under way.” 

Bill raised his eyes. 

“Out to sea?” he said. 

“You’ve guessed it, Bill. That trunk 
was meant to go overboard. Those 
two detectives have found out about it 
from a servant at Underbeek’s, who 
overheard the old man and Waldauer 
planning it. ~ But nothing was said 
about Carey, you understand. The de- 
tectives absolutely are not on to him at 
all. They think the trunk contained 
account books and records which Un- 
derbeek is destroying so that the con- 
gressional committee won’t get hold of 
them—a very natural theory from their 
point of view, but not from ours. Bill, 
I know what’s in that trunk. I feel 

3ill himself was aware of a similar 
sensation gradually creeping through 
his bones. He remembered the man 
in uniform whom he had seen leaving 
Underbeek’s house. 

“Where’s the yacht now?” he asked. 
“Ts she back?” 

“No; she’s anchored inside Sandy 
Hook,” said Gleason. “Mike and I tel- 
ephoned the Herald and found out. 
There was fog, Sunday afternoon, and 
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it got very thick toward evening. So 
far as we can learn, the yacht hasn’t 
been outside at all. Why she didn’t 
go to-day, I don’t know.” 

“There’s quite some water, between 
here and Sandy Hook,” said Bill.” 

“You're right,’ Gleason returned; 
“and I’m afraid our man is in it. What 
looks the worst is that Waldauer went 
with the yacht, and he’s back again. 
That would indicate that the job’s done. 
But we're not absolutely dished, even 
if it is. Mike and I both think that 
the trunk would have been put over- 
board at night, from the yacht as she 
lies. And that’s why we need Jack 
Pinney, and need him quick. We can’t 
hire a diver for this business: it’s far 
too confidential; but we can hire an 


outfit, and Jack can go down. He 
knows the trade all right.” 
“As to the goods,” said Bill. “What 


do you think?” 

“T think this,” responded Gleason: 
“Underbeek is in the game, for some 
unearthly réason, and he’s playing it 
as secretly as if the chair was waiting 
for him. He’s worth a hundred mil- 
lion dollars, though his house is so 
plain and old-fashioned. He could oc- 
cupy the block with a palace, if he 
wanted to. The jewels are nothing to 
a man like that. He wouldn’t dare re- 
turn them. It’s possible, of course, that 
he might keep them to be disposed of in 
another way, but the chances are that 


he has sunk them with Ed Carey. It 
would be the safe thing to do.” 
Bill nodded affirmatively several 


times, his head sinking farther forward 
with each nod, till it was still, and he 
sat staring downward at the floor, and 
through it—through imaginary fath- 
oms of green water. A shaft of pale, 
yellow light seemed to strike into it, 
and he saw the dark lines of the air 
tubes, the uncouth figure in a diver’s 
dress finding the thing he sought for, 
and kneeling in the ooze beside it— 
with what intent? The vision variéd 
at this point, but most often it showed 
the diver wrenching the trunk’s lid 
open, and groping in the dreadful con- 
tents. 

A hand was laid on Bill’s shoulder. 
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He looked slowly to that side, and saw 
Jack Pinney’s feet. 

“Come back, Bill,” said Pinney. “We 
need you.” 

Bill’s gaze swept the whole area of 
the floor, but there were only two pairs 
of legs, not counting his own. 

“Where’s Mike?” he asked. 

“Under water,’ Pinney responded, 
“as I'll be to-morrow, if we have any 
luck. Mike’s on his way to Hoboken; 
the Hudson rolls above him at this mo- 
ment, probably. He’s going to see a 
friend of mine who earns his bread 
walking among the unboiled cardinals 
of the sea—lobsters, my dear William ; 
and- the joke is on a Mr. Browning 
whose poetical works you probably 
never heard of.” 

“T heard that story on that party,” 
said Bill, “the same time you did. Mr. 
Newcomb told it.” 

“On my soul I'd heard it long be- 
fore,” said Pinney, “but I was too po- 
lite to say so. And now to business. 


My friend, the diver, will let us have- 


an outfit, and I believe there’s a fighting 
chance that Comedown Carey may 
come up again. Of course it’s worse 
than doubtful whether he’ll have ‘the 
goods on him zs 

“When you send him up,” said Bill 
in a muffled voice, a mere rumble suf- 
ficient for an interruption. “Frank 
thinks he will,” he added, aloud. 

“Well,” said Pinney lightly, but with 
a questioning side glance at Gleason, 
“weve got to find out, anyhow; and 
for that purpose I shall pound the 
pavement of the deep to-morrow with 
a warrant in my pocket for Carey’s 
resurrection. And the region I'll pa- 
trol will lie around the anchor of Mr. 
Underbeek’s yacht, where it is now. 
But suppose they pull it up before I get 
there? says you. How am I ever going 
to find where it was? The answer is 
that somebody will have to go down to 
Sandy Hook to-night, and sit in a boat 
till the yacht sails. Then he'll plant 
a marking buoy, in a manner very in- 
conspicuous. This task requires a mod- 
est, unobtrusive, patient man who can 
run a motor boat, who knows where to 
hire one at this time of night, and who 
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doesn’t mind freezing to death—for it’s: 
going to be pretty cold in an open boat 
when the sun rises over Sandy Hook 
next time.” 

“You mean I ought to do it,” said 
Bill. “All right. But I won’t agree 
to get there by sunrise. It’s consider- 
able of a distance, Jack.” 

“She won't sail before eight or there- 
abouts,’ Pinney responded; “perhaps 
not till afternoon. If she doesn’t we 
can probably get her position from the 
shore, with instruments, but I want the 
buoy, too.” 

“But how is Bill going to hang 
around her all day, and not be spot- 
ted from aboard?” Gleason objected. 

“That’s up to him,” said Pinney 
simply. 

Bill was strongly tempted to say 
something against the whole plan, but 
this would be mere discouragement, 
since he had nothing better to suggest. 
If Carey were alive, a day’s delay 
would not make the pursuit hopeless; 
but if he were dead, and sunk in Sandy 
Hook bay, his body must be found at 
once, or never. 

“Well,” said he, “let every man do 
his best.” And with that he marched 
grimly from the room. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Sandy Hook bay is about twenty 
miles from the south point of Manhat- 
tan Island. The distance by what may 
be called a land route is nearly three 
times as long. There are no public 
means of transit at one o’clock in the 
morning. The business of letting boats 
is not brisk in New York at the end 
of November, and honest persons en- 
gaged in it go to bed at reasonable 
hours. For these reasons, not to men- 
tion others, the task which had been 
set. for Mr. Harris was not easy. 
Doubtless there are reputable ways of 
performing it, but Bill could not stop 
to ask anybody what they were. He 
knew that certain men who were in a 
great hurry to get out of the Brooklyn 
district before daylight, and dared not 
flee toward New York, sometimes es- 
caped to the Jersey side of the bay. 
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Their way would have to be good 
enough for him. 

At his rooms he wrote a note which 
practically put the Reform Association 
in the gentle hands of Miss Leonard 
for the following day. Then he 
“dressed rough,” as the expression is, 
and went forth tæ find the watery 
grave of Comedown Carey. He was 
not sanguine; if he had been sent to 
find Carey in heaven, he would have 
had almost as much hope. But he had 
taken the job. 

He went first to a garage where no 
honest business-is done after sundown, 
and very little in the daytime; and 
there he hired an automobile. This 
vehicle conveyed him with extraordi- 
nary speed to a point on Gravesend 
Bay, very dark and lonesome at that 
hour and season. There was a boat- 
house which showed no lights from 
without, but through the wall came the 
faint clicking of poker chips, and the 
murmur of men’s voices. 

Bill rapped at the door in a particular 
manner which had once been described 
to him, and which he had treasured in 
his queer memory for more than six 
years. Nobody opened the door, but 
presently the figure of a man appeared 
from around the corner of the house 
toward the water. He carried a closed 
bull’s eye lantern in his left hand, and 
his right was in the side pocket of his 
coat. 

“Well,” said he, 

“T want a boat, 
line of a fishing craft. 
motor would do.” 

“I’ve got one,” said the man. 
somebody to run her?” 

“No; I’m goin’ alone.” 

“Then you'll have to buy her.” 

“For how much money ?” 

“Five hundred,’ said the avaricious 
boatman. 

“One, fifty,” said Bill, “if the engine 
don’t fall to pieces when I look at it.” 

“PIL set ye acrost anywhere, for 
that.” 

“You'll set me aboard,’ said Bill. 
“Thats as far as you're going.” He 
took some money from his pocket. 


“what is it?” 
Y said bul, = “in the 
A cat with a 


“Want 
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“There’s my roll, Do you want it? 
It’s shy of two hundred.” 

The boatman took the money and 
counted it by a gleam from his lantern. 

“Well,” said he, “I suppose ye’re 
hard pressed to go; and I’m known far 
an’ wide for sympathy. So ye’re on.” 

“What'll you give me for the boat 
os el if I bring her back?” said 
Bill. 

“Fifty,” said the man, 
condition.” 

A little later this proviso seemed to 
Bill prohibitory, for the boat’s engine 
broke down four times in the first five 
miles; and any person not a skilled me- 

.chanic would probably have drifted out 
to sea, for there was no wind, and only 
one oar. The talents of this particular 
navigator saved him, however, and in 
the gray of a belated. dawn he kicked 
his way in behind Sandy Hook, and 


“if in good 


recognized with certainty the white 
Cassandra in the anchorage. 
Half a dozen other vessels lay- 


moored there, pointing up the bay, for 
the tide was ebb. Bill ran past a tramp 
steamer, three or four sail of old coast- 
ers, and then the Cassandra, trim and 
elegant in that dingy company, her 
sharp bow pointing toward a little, pov- 
erty-stricken schooner which occupied 
the head of the line. The schooner had 
no mainsail: it was doubtless ashore 
being patched, for to look at her was 
to reject the thought of new canvas. 

Bill sheered in toward her, planning 
to anchor just beyond. He slowed his 
engine; it kicked for a few seconds 
spasmodically, and then stopped. The 
boat’s headway carried her across the 
schooner’s bows, and then the tide set 
her back. Bill avoided fouling the ves- 
sel’s bowsprit with his mast, and, drift- 
ing alongside, passed a line to the fore 
shrouds, and lay nicely moored. It 
was a good berth for him, if nobody 
should object. 

He repaired his engine without much 
difficulty, and sat down to a very cold 
breakfast from the provisions he had 
brought; but a peculiar repulsion af- 
fected him at the first mouthful. A 
complicated flavor of decay emanated 
from the ancient schooner, yet Bill was 
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not ordinarily squeamish, and it was 
with considerable surprise that he 
found himself obliged to put the food 
away. He lighted a cigar, and sat for 
a long while smoking, with an eye on 
the yacht. 

Meanwhile there was no sign of life 
on board the poor craft beside which 


he lay. She was grimly, tragically 
deserted; an impalpably disquieting 
neighbor. A baseless, unreasonable 


impulse to go aboard her and investi- 
gate assailed Bill from time to time, but 
the yacht occupied the true field of his 
attention, and kept him in his place. 

From the bridge an officer, and some- 
times two, seemed to be studying the, 
bare surface of the bay through bino- 
culars—for what.conceivable purpose? 
Bill had a good pair of field glasses, but 
they could not penetrate men’s skulls 
to discover the motive of their con- 
duct. A little after eight a very swift 
launch hove in sight, from the direction 
of the city, and while it was yet some 
distance from the Cassandra, Bill rec- 
ognized Mr. Underbeek and Professor 
Waldauer in the stern of it. The 
launch ran up to the yacht’s gangway, 
and the two men went aboard. Pres- 
ently a small power boat was brought 
around, and Waldauer got into it. Mr. 
Underbeek returned to the launch, and 
both boats put off, heading diagonally 
up the bay, and passing from Bill’s 
sight beyond the schooner. 

He climbed to her deck for a wider 
view. The launch was running toward 
Atlantic Highlands, on the west shore 
of the bay; the smaller boat seemed to 
be bound for the mouth of the Shrews- 
bury River. Bill observed that 
both Underbeek and Waldauer were 
equipped with binoculars. 

Pondering very seriously upon these 
strange proceedings, Bill evolved an ex- 
planation which for many reasons he 
hesitated to accept, but there seemed 
to be no other. The series of events, as 
they appeared to his imagination, ran 
as follows: the yacht had started to 
sea, Sunday afternoon; the fog had 
shut down thick, and she had run to 
her present anchorage, where Wal- 
dauer, aboard as _ supercargo—the 
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freight in his care being the mortal part 
of Comedown Carey—had decided that 
it was unnecessary to seek deeper 
water, and had consigned the dead bur- 
glar to the bay. But the trunk, insuf- 
ficiently weighted and unexpectedly 
water-tight, had not gone down. It had 
floated, and been Jost in the fog before 
a boat could he got out to recover it. 

How long it had stayed afloat, of 
course nobody could tell. If it leaked, 
it would soon sink; if by any chance 
it were perfectly tight, it might make 
a long voyage, and come to a strange 
port. The tide must have been flood 
when the thing was done—it was now 
almost at the turn—and the trunk had 
drifted toward the head of the bay. 
Doubtless an unavailing search had 
been made for it on Monday; then 
Waldauer had returned to the city in 
the swift launch, and had made his re- 
port which had resulted in Mr. Un- 
derbeek’s coming down in person to di- 
rect further operations. 

Certainly there must be a very seri- 
ous issue depending upon the suppres- 
sion of Carey’s body to justify a man 
of Mr. Underbeek’s position in tak- 
ing such risks. There would be queer 
gossip on the yacht already, though 
the secret of the trunk’s contents rested 
now with Underbeek and Waldauer 
alone; but if the thing should be found, 
and taken aboard again, could that se- 
cret possibly be kept? Bill did not be- 
lieve that Underbeek would dare to try 
it. He might sink the trunk where he 
should find it, or tow it to the deepest 
water that was near. It would be eas- 
ier to bribe the two men on the launch 
than the whole crew of the yacht. 

Bill was much in doubt about his 
own best course. The original plan had 
now become useless; it was unlikely 
that the trunk would ever be brought 
back to the Cassandra. But Bill could 
not follow Underbeek and Waldauer 
both, for they were already widely sep- 
arated, and the slower of their craft 
could go two feet to the old catboat’s 
one. 

Underbeek was by this time miles 
away toward Atlantic Highlands, the 
background of the picture as Bill 
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looked to the west. In the foreground 
there was a grimy boat in which a sin- 
gle oarsman pulled directly for the 
schooner. “He belongs aboard,” said 
Bill to himself. “I better wait, and 
talk to him. He may have been here 
Sunday night.” 

Just then the rower glanced over his 
shoulder to get his course, and he saw 
Bill. The oars came in with a jerk; 
the sailor turned, and half rose, with a 
hand on the rail, and the other clasped 
across his open mouth, as if to stifle a 
yell. For the better part of a minute 
he remained in this pose of con- 
sternation; then fell to the oars again, 
rowing with a wild stroke toward 
the schooner. 

Through his glasses Bill could see 
a quart bottle lying on the sailor’s 
ragged coat in the boat’s stern. The 
man had been ashore to buy liquor, but 
he could hardly be so’ drunk as to 
dream that there was anything worth 
stealing on that squalid hulk. What 
had so frightened him? 

Bill faced about, and looked fore and 
aft along the vessel’s deck. He stood 
perfectly still, giving himself wholly 
up to the guidance of his senses. Then 
he walked straight to a pile of things 
covered with a canvas, just forward 
of the mainmast; lifted a corner of 
the stained old fragment of a sail, and 
saw the end of a large trunk half hid- 
den in the heap. It was not the sort of 
trunk that any sailorman aboard that 
craft had ever owned. 

Bill let the canvas drop back, and 
went and sat on the rail near where 
his painter was made fast. A mo- 
ment later the excited oarsman came 
splashing round the schooner’s stern; 
and as soon as he believed his headway 
would carry him far enough, he 
sprang up, and cast one scared glance 
into the other boat. Next instant he 
had nearly fallen overboard trying to 
catch the cat’s rail. 

“Lookin? for baggage?” said Bill. 
“Well, it hasn’t been taken yet; but ’'m 
the expressman.” 

The fellow raised a haggard and un- 
shaven face, brown as leather, but 
_ with a kind of paleness. He was raw- 
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boned and red-haired, and lookea more 
like a farm laborer than a seaman. He 
spoke in a high, nasal tone. 

“Whatcher mean?” he said. 
be ye?” 

“T’ve told you,” said Bill. “I came 
for the trunk. I was just looking in- 
side, to see how ’twas packed.” 

“T never done nothin’ tew him,” 
the man protested, in a terrified squeal. 
“I pulled him aout o’ the water. That’s 
no crime, is it?” 

“Where'd you find him?” Bill de- 
manded. 

The man pointed downward, not 
indicating the water in general, but a 
particular spot. 

“I was comin’ off abo-ard,’ he 
whined, pathetic as a dog in disgrace. 
“T got lost in the fog, and was more’n 
tew hours rowin’ round, afore I found 
the schooner, an’ as I pulled up along- 
side, thar come that trunk, floatin’ with 
the flood, an’ I put a line to it.” 

“You knew where it came from,” 
said Bill. 

The man was silent for some while. 

“I heerd ’em lowerin’ a boat,” he 
finally admitted. 

“From the yacht?” 

The man nodded. 

“Looked like graft, didn’t it?” said 
Bill. “Wheres what you took from 
that party?” 

The sailor’s mouth fell open. 

“Off’n him?” he gasped. “Him, in 
that trunk? I never laid a finger on 
him. I darsn’t.” 

The horror in his tone was too real 
to be doubted. 

“What did you keep him for?” said 
Bill. “Why didn’t you tell some one?” 

“Thar wa’n’t nobody here,” said the 
man. “I was alone.” 

“I wasn’t speaking of a partner. I 
meant z 

“Thats what I- want,” the sailor 
cried, looking up into Bill’s face with 
indescribable anguish of entreaty. 
“Why won’t ye come in? Yeou know 
how to get the milk aout of a business 
like this. You’re a detective. Yes, ye 
are; ye can’t fool me! Yeou belong 
ter the New York police, an’ they’re 


“Who 
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smart. I read the papers; I know what 
ye do, An’ thar’s a mint o’ money in 
this. Mr. Underbeek’s rich; a thou- 
sand dollars apiece for us wouldn’t 
strain him any. Z could make him pay, 
if I only knew haow to begin to do 
it. Once ye git to dickerin’ thar’ll be 
no trouble. I’ve been all over it in my 
head hundreds o° times since Sunday 
night. Would Mr. Underbeek want me 
to go round tellin’ everybody that a 
dead man was put over from his yacht, 
` all cut u ae 


“What’s that?” Bill interrupted. “Is 
he in pieces?” 
The sailor shook his head. He 


seemed to have exhausted himself with 
his plea for a partnership, and there 
were no more words inside him. He 
made a queer gesture with his left 
hand, as if he were scratching his right 
downward from the elbow to the wrist, 
and this performance evidently had a 
meaning, though not for Mr. Harris. 

“Come aboard here,” he said; and 
helped the unsteady seaman over the 
rail. “Now stand watch.” 

The man, carrying his coat and 
bottle, stumbled aft, getting by the 
mainmast as fast as possible. Bill 
dragged the trunk from beneath the 
canvas; the heap from which it had 
come and the schooner’s cabin were 
a sufficient screen between him and the 


Cassandra. 
The trunk’s lid had been forced 
open. Bill raised it, and looked down 


upon the body of Carey, disfigured by 
death, but not beyond immediate and 
certain recognition. A small, slim, wiry 
man in life, he had required surpris- 
ingly little space to rest in when the 
breath was out of him. He was clothed, 
except for his coat which lay folded 
under his head, and for the right sleeve 
of his shirt which had been cut off at 
the shoulder. His right hand and arm 
were very much swollen and discolored, 
and had been slashed with a knife in at 
least a dozen places; yet these wounds 
seemed inadequate to have caused his 
death, and there were no other signs 
of violence. 

The belt which had contained Mrs. 
Latimer’s jewels had been removed, but 
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a watch of unusual value, a diamond 
ring, and more than a hundred dollars 
in money were upon the body. There 
were no papers; probably the burglar 
had not carried any. Bill took the 
watch, the money, and the ring, 
closed the trunk, and concealed it again 
under the canvas. Then he went aft 
to where the sailor stood tipsily by the 
wheel, still holding the bottle from 
which in the meantime he had drunk 
more than once. 

Pity for this poor wretch took hold 
on Bill. He seemed to be neither a 
drunkard nor a criminal, in any human 
sense of the words. He was merely 
an animal, set upon two feet and asked 
to lead the life of a man, a task for 
which ‘he had no natural aptitude. How 
to address him in his present state was 
a hard puzzle. Bill took him by the 
arm, and led him down into the cabin. 

“Now,” said he, “there’s just one 
thing for you, and that’s sleep. As for 
this trunk business, forget it. It’s all 
on me. If you'd monkeyed with it, 
what youd have got would have 
been another trunk two sizes larger. 
You’re going to sleep. When you wake 
up, I may be gone. If I am, I'll come 
back again. Say’ nothin’ and wait. 
That’s your one chance.” 

The sailor was incapable of any proc- 
ess of thought. He seemed to feel 
that thinking was no longer necessary, 
and to be relieved. He protested, 
feebly and at last with tears, that he 
couldn’t go to sleep while that dead 
man was aboard; but within a few min- 
utes he had proved the contrary, sink- 
ing to profound depths from which it 
would have been difficult to recall him. 

Bill went on deck. The tide had 
turned; a breeze had sprung up from 
the ocean, and the fog was closing in. 
It seemed already to be very thick 
everywhere else but in the anchorage 
where Bill wanted it. Not till three 
in the afternoon did it shut in dense 
enough to hide him from the Cassandra 
while he lowered the trunk into his 
boat. But when the white yacht faded 
from his sight, that was the signal. 
Within two minutes .he was away with 
his dreadful passenger, and the gray 
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curtain of the fog had closed around 
them. 

Their destination was worse than un- 
certain. Bill had found a dory compass 
aboard the schooner, but he had only a 
landsman’s guess at the proper course 
to steer. He could at least avoid going 
to sea, and he would have to strike the 
land somewhere. If the place didn’t 
suit him, he would try again; and in 
fact this happened twice before he even 
got beyond the Hook. Where he went 
afterward it would be useless to in- 
quire. He sailed for hours—with in- 
tervals of drifting while he tinkered 
the engine—and it seemed impossible 
he should reach no shore. He began 
to think the compass was bedeviled, and 
that he was sailing round and round. 

Toward six o’clock he had reason to 
suspect that he might be in the Nar- 
rows, though he set no value on his 
own opinion in the matter. The whistle 
of an invisible craft echoed from a hid- 
den shore, quite close. Fort Wads- 
worth might perhaps be somewhere in 
that direction; Bill fancied that he saw 
a mass of superior blackness looming 
like high land through the wet fog and 
falling night. He stood up and tried to 
pierce the dark pall that seemed to be 
closing now more quickly around him. 

There came a strange hissing sound 
out of the gloom. He saw a great 
white object swooping like a monstrous 
bird, some ten feet above the water 
level—as it looked. Next moment the 
bird resolved itself into a mass of foam, 
with a black thing behind it, driving 
on. Bill knew what was coming, now, 
and he leaped for his life, landing in 
the bows of a tug which struck his old 
boat fair amidships, crushing in her 
side, and rolling her completely under. 
She went to bottom like a stone, carry- 
ing the corpse of Carey with her. 

The tug’s captain yelled from the 
pilot house asking whether there had 
been any one else in the boat. 

“No,” responded Bill. “Not another 
livin’ soul.” 

A satisfactory account of himself 
and his craft was not difficult to fabri- 
cate. The captain was interested chiefly 
in the question of responsibility for the 
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relieved on this score he extended a 
friendly hand, together with an invita- 
tion to dinner. But for neither love 
nor money would he turn out of his 
course in that fog. He was bound for 
Perth Amboy, where he had a job to 
do early the next morning, and with 
the help of Heaven and his compass he 
was going straight there and nowhere 
else. He did not go straight, for that 
was impossible, but he went somehow, 
and Bill with him; and it was past 
eleven in the evening when the local 
manager of the Reform Association 
reached New York by rail. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The first thing he did was to seek 
news of his staff, by telephone. Leon- 
ard had not returned; his daughter had 
received no word of him since the fore- 
noon, when he had been about to start 
from Hoboken with Mr. Pinney and 
Mr. Gleason. Mary knew that they 
were going somewhere in a boat, and 
did not expect to return before to-mor- 
row. She had felt no uncommon anxi- 
eties, but was glad to hear that Mr. 
Harris had come back, and, privately, 
to gather from the perfect usualness of 
the deep voice rumbling over the wire, 
that nothing out of the ordinary had 
occurred during the day. Like most 
good women,‘ alas! Miss Leonard 
prayed rather for the safety and happi- 
ness of the men in whom she had a 
natural interest than that the Lord 
would send them furious and honorable 
contention, and the chance to grow. 

Bill had little doubt that his three 
associates were anchored in the fog, 
probably in the lower bay, but he made 
a perfunctory effort to call up Gleason 
or Pinney at their rooms. To his sur- 
prise the hallboy told him that Mr. 
Gleason had come home some time ago, 
and had gone out again, leaving no 
word. He had said that Mr. Pinney 
was not to be expected. Bill was some- 
what disturbed by this. If one man 
had returned, why not the others? He 
went to his own rooms hoping that 
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Gleason would be waiting, but he had 
not called. 

For the last dozen hours and more 
there had been one question at the back 
of Bill’s mind: what form of death 
had Carey met? The visible wounds 
must have caused a great flow of blood, 
but not enough to be fatal. Yet they 
could not be considered as separate 
from the man’s destruction—they were 
a part of it. Could those wounds have 
resulted from an accident with some 
strange machine which had also cut off 
the sleeve of his shirt? In that case 
he must have had his coat off at the 
time, for it had not been torn. Why 
had the hand and arm swollen in such 
a peculiar manner? They looked as if 
they had suffered a death of their own, 
before that of the body to which they 
belonged. And above all, how could 
Carey have met with such atrocious 
treatment in Underbeek’s house with- 
out arousing the entire neighborhood? 
sill had not seen a trace of bonds or 
a gag; there had been no sign of a 
struggle. It was all very strange. The 
little man had been a fighter, endowed 
with a certain kind of courage, quick 
as a cat and twice as wicked. Yet 
somebody had disarmed him, and no 
shot had been fired, or Nellie Carey 
would have heard it. 

These speculations were for Bill di- 
rect and personal, concerning not the 
case alone, but his own safety. For 
he had made up his mind to follow in 
Carey’s path, as the short way to the 
end of the task he had undertaken. His 
business was to recover Mrs. Latimer’s 
jewels, and he now believed that they 
were in Mr. Underbeek’s house. Bills 
knowledge of legal processes may have 
‘been insufficient; at any rate he could 
think of none which could be safely 
used in a case requiring such a high 
degree of secrecy, nor brought to bear 
with any prospect of success against a 
man of Mr. Underbeek’s wealth and 
power. The only way he knew was to 
go himself and get the jewels. They 
were probably in Mr. Underbeek’s safe 
which had lured Carey to his death. 

Bill hoped that the uncanny old man 
and the scientific person who served 
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him in such curious capacities were still 
aboard the yacht in Sandy Hook Bay, 
but there was no certainty about it. 
The yacht was probably there, but the 
launch might, have brought its owner 
back to the city. Moreover the strange 
mantrap which had been the death of 
Carey might operate successfully with- 
out human guidance; but Bill preferred 
to take his chances with it alone. He 
was gratified, therefore, to see the 
front of the Underbeek house dark, 
when he passed by it, a little before 
midnight. 

The prospect from the rear, how- 
ever, was not so encouraging. There 
was a light in a large room on the third 
floor, right beside the one which he 
must enter from the bay-window roof. 
Doubtless some person was retiring, 
and would soon be asleep. Bill could 
wait a little while in the untenanted 
house, and to this he made his way 
by the same route as before. 

This time he did not announce his 
coming. Only the final summons of the 
Angel Gabriel could reach Carey now. 
His body had sunk from under Bills 
feet to the place where it must lie 
forever, and the thought of it was in 
Bill’s mind as he passed that spot on 
the stairs where he had called the man’s 
name. He would have to tell Nellie 
about it to-morrow, and try to start 
her right, in a new life. Absurd bits 
of consolation, clumsy gentlenesses of 
speech, tossed in his brain, “like so 
much scrap iron,” as he expressed it to 
himself in~humble recognition of his 
inadequacy. 

Thinking thus he ascended to the 
room with the two little lights, and 
saw the white one burning, the room 
empty. He gave one comprehensive 
glance; then stood for a full minute 
staring at the top of the dressing table, 
The same things were there, but they 
were differently arranged. Beyond 
question some one had moved them. So 
the story told by the detectives—if they 
really ever had told it, which Bill 
doubted—must have some basis in 
fact, and Mr. Underbeek was harbor- 
ing a fugitive financier. 

If this man were now in Mr. Under- 
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beek’s house, there was no telling when 
he would come back. Bill might meet 
him on the top of the bay windows, 
or at any other point. But the chance 
must be accepted. Not only so, it must 
be done at once, for what would be 
Bill’s situation if the man should re- 
turn to that room? The way would 
then be blocked, for a certainty. 

One of the military brushes lay on 
the edge of the dressing table, almost 
falling off. Bill picked it up, looked at 
it idly, and perceived a hair which must 
have come from the head of the mys- 
terious guest. In the light of Bill’s 
lamp it showed its color nicely: it was 
a golden yellow. Bill regarded it for 
some seconds with deep attention, and 
it suggested wild, untenable conjec- 
tures. 

He turned to the window, raised it 
softly, and stepped out. The light in 
the other house still burned, but there 
was now no question of delay. He 
climbed the fence and tried the other 
window. It was unfastened, and he 
entered. ; 

He was afraid to use his light, not 
knowing whether a door might stand 
open, and the ray- shoot too far. The 
room, with respect to the sight of hu- 
man eyes, was perfectly dark, from his 
point of view. A person fronting him 
might see a hazy glimmer from the 
window, despite the unusual darkness 
of the night. Bill stood listening; the 
room seemed not entirely quiet. An 
almost imperceptible stirring, a mere 
hint of life, trembled in the air. He 
was tempted to imagine some animal in 
the place; there was an indefinable 
odor, not of the kennel, not of any 
namable creature’s habitation, yet sa- 
voring of the dust made vital in the 
lower forms of being. 

Bill feared unreasonably to illumi- 
nate that darkness, but above all he 
dreaded to move. In the course of his 
misguided life he had steod many times 
in darkness, in an unfamiliar spot, 
without warrant for his bare existence 
if any one should care to take it from 
him, surrounded by every circumstance 
of peril; but never had any place taken 
the nerve out of him to this degree. 
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“Pll take it easy for a minute or 
two,” he said in the depths of his mind, 
and he controlled himself to a stony 
quietude. 

With that there came a very small 
sound out of the dark, different from 
any that had preceded it—the catch of 
a man’s breath. Bill knew that there 
was somebody standing within a few 
feet of him; knew also that he himself 
must have been dimly visible to this 
person who now stood waiting and pre- 
pared. It would appear that the time 
was at hand for the experience of 
Comedown Carey to be repeated. Bill 
spoke very softly and steadily. 

“Pm unarmed,” he said. “If any- 
body’s hurt, it won’t be you.” 

“Yes, it will,’ a familiar voice re- 


sponded. ‘‘Here’s where I certainly 
get mine.” 
Smothered, nervous laughter fol- 


lowed upon this remark, but ended in 
an odd, startled cry: “Oh!” 

All of Bill’s formless terrors concen- 
trated themselves into one sharp point, 
and pierced him through. 

“What’s wrong?” he gasped. “Frank! 
What’s hurt you?” 

“Caught my finger on something,” 
Gleason answered, in no very cautious 
tone. “It’s of no consequence, I guess.” 

“Wait!” said Bill. “Don’t move.” 
And he touched the spring of his lamp. 

The tall figure of Frank Gleason, in 
evening clothes with an overcoat loosely 
buttoned, and a crush hat thrust into 
the breast of it, was instantly created 
out of darkness by the quick, white 
flare. He stood with his left hand 
clasping the forefinger of his right from _ 
which a single drop of blood was ooz- 
ing. There was no indication that the 
accident disturbed him; but that was 
because he did not see the thing which 
was immediately revealed to Bill. 

Beside Gleason, and against the 
wall, was a steam radiator, and close 
above it was a shelf of rough board 
partly covered with a green cloth. Qn 
the cloth lay a snake, a creature une 
mistakable in its character, branded as 
deadly by every marking on its body. 
Gleason looked down, and saw it, and 
drew back, the breath rushing in 
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through his closed teeth with a hissing 
sound. Then he slowly straightened 
himself, and squared his shoulders. 

“Know him, Bill?” he said. “I do. 
That’s a fer-de-lance.” He paused an 
instant, with raised eyes; then spoke 
the one word: “Death.” 

He turned away toward the door, but 
Bill caught him by the arm. 

“Hold this light,’ he cried, and 
thrust it into Gleason’s left hand. 

Next to the radiator there was a 
sort of laboratory table, with appara- 
tus, flasks, and vials. Some bits of cord 
lay there; Bill snatched up one of them, 
and began to wind it tightly around 
Gleason’s finger. The wounded man 
neither helped nor hindered; he stared 
at the hideous reptile on the shelf, and 
spoke in a strange, absent way as if the 
deeper part of his mind were busy 
with something else. 

“Cousin to a rattlesnake,’ he said. 
“What’s he doing here? He’s no na- 
tive of this country. See him wave 
that tail.” It was of a grayish hue, and 
glimmered in the light. “He gets his 
bread and butter with that thing, Bill; 
creeps along the marshy places, waving 
it, and the fool frogs take it for a 
moth, and jump at it—and they die.” 

A shudder passed over him, and he 
seemed to pull himself together. 

“Thanks, old man,” he said. “That’s 
the right thing to do, but I’m probably 
booked, just the same.” 

“Ain’t it possible to suck the poison 
out?” said Bill.. “I’ve heard so.” 

He raised the wounded hand toward 
his mouth. 

“Hold on,” said Gleason, drawing 
away. “That may be dangerous.” 

“PII chance it, anyhow,” said Bill, 
his iron fingers closing tighter on his 
friend’s hand. “We’ll divide the dose. 
That ought to help some.” 

And he proceeded to take his share, 
with grim determination, while Gleason 
talked incessantly, monotonously over 
Bill’s head. - 

“You want to know why I’m here,” 
he said. “You're the last man I wanted 
to tell; the only one that might have 
found a way to stop me. But there’s 
this about you, you’re clean. I came 
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to see Miss Merriam, but neither in 
this house nor elsewhere have I seen, 
or tried to see her, alone. We fell in 
love, down there at the association, the 
first time we ever saw each other; and 
it’s for always, Bill. Her uncle found 
it out, and what he thought of it you 
can imagine. I bearded the old rascal, 
but what could I do? He held his mil- 
lions over me, and threatened to turn 
Hilda out, of course. She told him to 
do it, and she’d marry me in the inside 
of ten minutes; and she hasn’t a penny 
of her own. Of course I couldn’t let 
her do that, not in the world as it 
stands to-day.” 

“Yes,” said Bill, “I see. Now we'll 
be goin’.” And he tried to draw Glea-. 
son toward the window, but the man 
would not move. ` 

“Wait,” he said; “somebody’s got to 
understand this. I’m likely to drop in 
my tracks any minute. This poison 
clots a man’s blood, and if it sticks in 
the right place, out he goes—the way 
Ed Carey went, no doubt. Let me tell 
you: we made a treaty with Under- 
beek. I agreed, if he wouldn’t raise_a 
row at the association, and get you 
after me, that I wouldn’t see. Hilda 
again, and she agreed not to see me. 
The reason why she did it was be- 
cause of his state of health. She was 
afraid to cross him. So we promised, 
and we lied when we did it, for there’s 
nothing in the world that can keep us 
apart. He didn’t trust us, and that’s 
why Hilda’s shadowed—to see whether 
she meets me. Well, she doesn’t; we 
were too clever for anything common- 
place. I spotted that vacant house; and 
you know the use I made of it. I’ve 
made some rather late calls, Bill; I’ve 
kept good old Mrs. Blair up till twelve, 
once in a while 2 

“The housekeeper?” said Bill. 
helped you?” 

“Yes. She’s a member of the family, 
not in any sense a servant. Bill, I’ve 
done right, as near as I could, and this 
is what I’ve got for it.” 

“Come,” said Bill, pulling at his arm. 
“We'll find a doctor.” 

“We'll find him right in this house,” 
said Gleason. “This is murder, and by 
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Heaven, the man who tried to kill me 
has got to save me—if anybody can 
do it.” 

“Underbeek ?” 

“No; Waldauer. Hes in love with 
her, Bill; crazy, jealous, murderously 
jealous. I knew that before.” 

“You mean he found out how you 
came in, and got this snake 2 

“Not for me especially. There’s a 
dozen of them here, in those boxes, and 
he has a use for them. I don’t quite 
know what it is, but I’m mighty near 
it, and it’s the explanation of many a 
puzzle, Bill.” 

He checked himself as he was about 
to say more; and made a sign for si- 
lence. He went swiftly to the door, 
listened, and then flung it wide open, 
disclosing Waldauer in the hall. 

Gleason reached out, and pulled the 
man into the room, and kicked the door 
shut. Waldauer turned, drawing a re- 
volver, but Gleason snatched it away 
from him. 

“What have we here?” said the Ger- 
man, who knew perfectly well. “Bur- 
glars?” 

“Two of them,’ 
“and one murderer. 
I have been bitten by a snake. 
was it here? 
shot.” 

The doctor was silent. He looked 
stolidly at Gleason through his round 
glasses. 

“Tsn’t it a fact,” said Gleason, “that 
the venom of the fer-de-lance is used 
as a medicine in cases of insanity? 
Who’s crazy in this house? Is it Un- 
derbeek—managing a dozen banks, and 
handling hundreds of millions of other 
people’s money ?” 

“The venom of the fer-de-lance is of 
great value in medicine,’ said Wal- 
dauer. “I am engaged in collecting a 
supply. Further than that, I refuse to 
be questioned.”. 

“Ts Underbeek afraid that his insan- 
ity will be known?” Gleason demanded. 
“Does he think they'll take his power 
away from him, and shut him tp in 
an asylum? I’ve figured the thing out, 
and I’m going to hold that man be- 
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Doctor Waldauer, 
Why 
You can answer or be 
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tween my thumb and finger from now 
Soo i 

“Frank, you ought to think o’ your- 
self,” said Bill. “Don’t waste the time.” 

But Gleason was in a state of per- 
fect obstinacy such as marks a certain 
stage of intoxication. He was drunk 
with horror and excitement. 

“Is that why you have hidden Ed 
Carey’s body?” he continued. “He was 
caught in the trap you set for me; and 
if his corpse was found, it would show 
what he died of, and Underbeek’s se- 
cret would come out. You'd have had 
to explain this cheerful little menagerie 
of yours, and you couldn’t do it; or 
Underbeek thought you  couldn’t. 
That’s his delusion, I suppose: that 
everybody suspects he’s crazy.” 

“On.the contrary,” said the German 
calmly, “his delusion is that nobody 
suspects. And there are dozens who 
do. What does it matter in American 
finance? But you cannot tell him that.” 

“Pll try to tell him, if I live to get 
the opportunity,” said Gleason. “And 
that reminds me of the trivial matter 
of my own existence. There’s an anti- 
toxin for snake bite, I’ve heard. No 
doubt you’re supplied with it. Look at 
that finger, and tell me what my chance 
is.” He thrust his right hand out, hold- 
ing the revolver ready in his left. 

The menace of the weapon caused 
Waldauer to back away toward the 
shelf over the heater. He gave a quick 
glance behind him, a damnatory glance, 
for it showed a kind of malice with its 
caution. He started at sight of the 
bare shelf. The snake was gone. 

‘Im waiting, doctor,” said Gleason, 
and his tone did not invite to further 
delay. 

Waldauer took the hand, with an evil 
grimace, and looked closely at it in the 
light of Bill’s lamp. A frenzy seemed 
to seize the man; he flung the hand 
away from him. 

“Well?” said Gleason, and breathed 
T through his nostrils, his lips tight 
shut. . 

Waldauer glared at him with the 
searching, curious hatred that jealousy 
inspires. His face was not pleasant to 
see, but it was no more eloquent of 
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murder than Gleason’s. Bill stepped 
between them, pushing both men back. 
Waldauer opened his mouth to speak, 
perhaps to warn them of the danger 
which had been forgotten, but the 
words did not come. Instead he gave 
a sudden, shrill cry, childish in the per- 
fect naturalness of its terror. He had 
set his foot upon the snake, crawling 
behind him, and it had struck its fangs 
into his leg, clinging there. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Bill caught the revolver from Glea- 
son’s hand, beat the snake loose, and 
fired down upon it as it fell to the 
floor. Waldauer staggered against the 
wall, muttering in German the name of 
God in whom he had no faith. 

“Turn up the lights, Frank, if you 
know where they are,” said Bill. “We'll 
have to help this party, the same as 
anybody. Pve quit worryin’ about 
you,” he added, putting a hand on Glea- 
son’s shoulder. “You're safe. I saw 
it in that man’s face.” 

Waldauer had steadied himself. He 
was beginning to examine his wound. 

“Not so bad,” he said, and looked 
up, with a sickened, ghastly counte- 
nance. 
other doctor. Will you call one?” 

“PI do it,? said Gleason. “Perhaps 
Pil get something done for myself. 
This man’s past helping me.” 

“You need no help,” said Waldauer. 
“You were not bitten. It was a scratch 
with a splinter. A part of it is still 
there, beneath the skin.” 

‘Gleason looked hastily at his finger, 
under the light; felt the wound, and 
laughed rather wildly as he went out 
of the room. Bill heard him speaking 
in the hall; heard also the frightened 
voices of women; then the door opened, 
and Underbeek entered. 

There was a mirror hanging on the 
wall near the door, and as Underbeek 
passed it, he turned his eyes that way. 
In spite of all that should have taken 
his attention as he came suddenly upon 
that scene, the force of habit, grounded 
in a fixed idea, was the dominant. Bill 
saw the glance, and it revealed to him 
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the secret of that terror-haunted coun- 
tenance. It was a betrayal by his own 
face that the man feared. Do I look 
insane? was the question forever in his 
mind. Will they see it? For when 
that day comes, it is the end. 

“Mr. Harris,’ said the old 
“why are*you here?” 

“For no harm,” Bill replied. “Maybe 
for good. I want to have a talk with 
you.” 

Underbeek bowed. 

“Presently ; presently,” said he; and 
addressed himself to Waldauer in Ger- 
man. He seemed peculiarly unaffected 
by the sight of the dead reptile on the 
floor, a spectacle from which Bill care- 
fully averted his eyes. Having only a 
few words of German, Bill gathered 
little from the conversation which he 
heard, but he perceived that what Wal- 
dauer said was not encouraging. He 
caught a sentence which he took to 
mean, “You will have to deal with 
them ;” and again, “These rascals know 
all about it.” 

Waldauer was busy with his own 
mortal interests all this time. He took 
from a cabinet a small vial containing 


man, 


” 


- the antitoxin which Gleason had sup- 


posed him to possess. He prepared 
and administered a subcutaneous in- 
jection of this, and with great stoicism 
was promoting hemorrhage from the 
region of the wound, when Gleason 
ushered in a doctor from the neighbor- 
hood. 

Bill who had been giving some as- 
sistance was now freed, and he`and 
Gleason spoke together for a few min- 
utes. It appeared that the other doctor 
had verified Waldauer’s statement as 
to the scratch on Gleason’s finger. 

“But Pm just as much obliged to 
you, old man,’ he protested. “You’d 
have saved me, anyhow, and I'll remem- 
ber it. Ill play the game the way you 
want it played, from now on. No se- 
crets from you, Bill, ever again.” And 
he offered his left hand, the other being 
somewhat sore. 

“That sounds welcome,” 
manager responded. 
on the point o’ 


the local 
“An’ while were 
secrets, who tipped 
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Carey off to that safe downstairs? He 
never saw it through no window.” 

Gleason winced. 

“I was waiting for that question,” he 
said. “I did it, Bill.’ He lowered his 
voice. “Old Underbeek has changed 
his will; he’s cut Hilda off completely, 
if she marries me—everything in trust 
indefinitely, till I’m dead,-or she mar- 
ries somebody else. Isn’t that an out- 
rage? Well, I told Carey to crack this 
crib and steal the-will for me. Under- 
beek’s an uncertain life; he might die 
before he noticed it.” 

“Maybe Underbeek suspected some- 
thing,” said Bill. “Thats why he in- 
vented a lost document. And now, 
Frank,” he added, “is there anything 
else on your mind?” 

“Nothing much,” was the reply. “Of 
course I never spoke to those detec- 
tives. When we piped them on the 
avenue, I knew they were following 
Hilda, and I knew where she was. 
She’d gone into a drug store to leave 
a note for me, the way we sometimes 
communicated. So I hotfooted to a 
telephone, and rang up the store, and 
got her on the wire. Then I-came to 
the other house, and you drove me 
into this one before the white light was 
on, but no harm was done.” 

“The lamps changed while I was 
lookin’ at ’em,” said Bill. 

“Of course I got my tip about the 
trunk from Hilda,” Gleason continued. 
“She knew nothing about the Carey af- 
fair, you understand, and I didn’t tell 
her. I merely asked her to give me 
everything she could about Waldauer. 
She didn’t think that was strange, for 
the Dutchman was a good deal on our 
minds, Bill. We were looking for 
something pretty fierce, from him.” 

“Hes been no disappointment,” said 
Bill, “in that respect.” 

“Hear him groan,” said Gleason with 
a shudder. “And that’s what he put 
up for me! There surely is a Power 
above us, Bill, that hands out justice 
with the burr on—and I speak with 
reverence, being under what you might 
call suspended sentence, after this 
night’s proceedings.” 

Mr. Underbeek approached them, 
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studiously ignoring Gleason, but ad- 
dressing Bill with courtesy. 

“T am at your service now, Mr. Har- 
ris,” he said. “Will you come with 
me?” 

Bill followed him to the business 
room, and they sat down as before, 
with that table between them over 
which so many great transactions of 
finance had been discussd. 

“Mr. Harris, it seems necessary that 
we should come to terms,” said the old 
man, “You have me, apparently, at 
some slight disadvantage. I have per- 
haps been indiscreet in my attempts to 
avoid that public clamor which is so 
noxious to the men ‘in whose hands it 
has pleased Providence to place the . 
larger interests of our country. I am 
unfortunately affected with a trifling 
nervous disorder which I am anxious 
to conceal from the sensational press, 
and from my personal enemies. I have 
many, but I also have the means of rec- 
ognizing them—means which are pe- 
culiarly my own; intimations, voices 
However, we will not speak of 


that.” 

“Doctor Waldauer is treating you,” 
said Bill. “Don’t everybody know it?” 

“Doctor Waldauer’s specialty is the 
constitution of the blood,” said Under- 
beek. “He is not known as an expert 
in such—er—possibilities as my case 
presents. And now, Mr. Harris, will 
you state the conditions under ‘which 
you will agree to preserve silence in 
this affair?” . 

“T told you once before,” said Bill 
gently, “that I couldn’t talk in this case, 
if I wanted to. But I ought to know 
a few things—among ’em, what ac- 
tually happened to Ed Carey.” 

“An accident,’ said Underbeek. “The 
man was bitten by a snake while pass- 
ing through the room upstairs. He be- 
lieved the injury slight; and proceeded 
in his attempt to rob my safe. But 
after he had made some small efforts in 
that direction, the swelling of his hand 
and arm warned him of danger. He 
attempted to escape as he had come, 
but was attacked by faintness as he 
was about to enter that room again. 
He fell rather heavily, and Doctor 
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Waldauer heard him, and found him 
lying on the floor. I was informed of 
the occurrence, but no one else. Under 
my instructions Doctor Waldauer did 
everything possible to save the wretched 
man’s life. It was done in my own 
room, greatly to my inconvenience; but 
the man died, somewhat unexpectedly. 
The venom coagulates the blood, and 
a clot may form anywhere. In this case 
it was probably in the coronal artery, 
and death immediately ensued. We 
were then forced to dispose of the body 
secretly, for reasons which I have al- 
ready explained. \We——” 


“I know what become of him,” said 
Bill, and told his story. “Now,” he 
proceeded, “the next thing is the 
goods.” 


“T-beg your pardon.” 

“What you took off of Carey. The 
belt with the jewels in it. I’ve got to 
turn them back.” 

“To the owner? Certainly. 
be very glad to be rid of them. They 
are in my safe. I will let you have 
them directly. Now as to your remu- 
neration.” 

“We'll pass that point,” said Bill. 

There was a tense silence. Possibly 
those intimations, voices, which Mr. 
Underbeek had mentioned now let him 
know what was expected of him. He 
frowned sourly. 

“Tt occurs to me,” he said, “that 
some concessions may be asked in favor 
of your associate, Gleason, with refer- 
ence to my niece.” 

“He knows all that I do,” Bill re- 
sponded. “TIl guarantee that he won’t 
do anything in the blackmailin’ line. 
But he’s among the most human of all 
the people I know. And very young, 
at that. He’s got to be sweetened a 
little. It won’t do to pass him over.” 

“What do you suggest?” 

“As to money,” said Bill, “and as to 
Mr. Gleason, I suggest this: that we 
wait till Mr. Newcomb comes home, 
and put the whole thing up to him. I 
can hold Frank as long as that. But 
Pve been told you’ve made a will 
against that marriage z 

“I will alter the objectionable pro- 
vision to-morrow.” 


I shall 
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“To-morrow never comes,” said Bill. 

Mr. Underbeek hesitated; then fum- 
bled in his pocket. : 

“I happen to have the document by 
me,” he said. “I. will draw a pen 
through the paragraph, and initial it.” 

He had spread the will before him. 
He now glanced over the top of it, and 
saw a hand holding a stylographic pen. 
The paragraph was crossed out. 

“As to the proposal of submitting all 
other matters to Mr. Newcomb,” said 
the financier, “I am well satisfied. His 
attitude toward the interests of prop- 
erty has always been admirabie, I am 
informed. Indeed I have had the 
pleasure of meeting the gentleman, and 
I found him in substantial agreement 
with myself. So that is settled. Se- 
crecy on both sides is strictly guaran- 
teed. I look to you, Mr. Harris, whom 
I take to be a person of unusual force 
of character, to control all others who 
may have knowledge of this unfortu- 
nate case.” 

“Tt goes,” said Bill. 

“And now I will give you the jew- 
els.” He rose with evident difficulty, 
his body seeming to be affected by a 
twitching of the nerves. His legs 
moved with strange jerks, as he stum- 
bled toward the safe, before which he 
drew a chair. Then for a while he 
hesitated, raising a hand to his lips. 

“For the moment,” he muttered, “I 
seem to have forgotten the combina- 
tion. It will doubtless come to me 
presently.” 

“Maybe you better let me try,” said 
Bill. “It might kind o’ interest a man 
that’s never seen it done.” 

Underbeek seemed not to hear. He 
slowly raised his head, looking aside, 
as if for some peculiar reason he found 
it difficult to bring his eyes to bear 
upon the mass of iron before him. 
Something of the same trepidation, the 
same fearful inquiry which he had dis- 
closed in passing the mirror in the 
room upstairs marked his demeanor 
now; and it became intensified into 
mortal anguish and despair. He forced 
himself to look into the blank metal 
of the doors at last, and a cry, barely 
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audible, freezing the heart, burst from 
his tortured soul. He sat staring, his 
head thrown back, his whole body quiv- 
ering. 

The hair stirred on Bill’s scalp. He 
watched the man who sat there gazing 
in horror at an imagined face proclaim- 
ing madness. What to do for him was 
far beyond Bill’s range of experience, 
‘but he rose and stood behind him, 
ready to act if any inspiration should 
come. 

“You're just tired,’ he said, “just 
tired out with all this worry and excite- 
ment. There ain’t nothing really 
wrong with you. You’re lookin’ the 
same as ever.” 

Underbeek put up his hands before 
his eyes, shutting out the vision, as it 
seemed, for the awful tension of his 
nerves partially relaxed. He leaned 
his head against Bill’s shoulder, took 
him by the arm with childish entreaty, 
and seemed to feel a pleasure in the 
rude speech of that deep, kindly voice. 
Finally he permitted himself to be led 
from the’ room, and put in charge of 
the physician who turned from his 
other task for sufficient time to give 
the wretched old man the only thing 
of any value he could have, for all his 
wealth—some hqurs of sleep. Eor the 
horror so long dreaded had come at 
last, and there was nothing more to be 
hoped for by the best of his well-wish- 
ers than that he should rest forever. - 

It appeared that Waldauer had a fair 
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chance of recovery, so far as any pre- 
diction could be made at that stage of 
the case; and in fact he did survive. 


Having had the qualified favorable re- 


port of him which could be given at 


that time, Bill returned to the business’ 


room, and opened the safe by his own 
unaided skill, finding therein the belt 
with Comedown Carey’s haul intact. 

Next day, in the rooms of the as- 
sociation, Bill returned the jewels to 
Mrs. Latimer, whose joy was only tem- 
pered by regret for the local manager’s 
extreme reticence about the case. 

“As things went,” he said, “I came 
against no holdup. The man that stole 
these things has died suddenly, leavin’ 
a widow. Anda son. Whatever you 
see fit to pay, beyond our bill of ex- 
penses incurred, will go to them. As 
for her, she’s a-very good girl. She’d 
make her own way, honest. It’s the 
boy I’m thinkin’ of, particular. Our 
line here is reform, and while the boy’s 
mother never needed it, his father did. 
And was cut off before he got it. Pd 
like to see that man’s son brought up 
with every possible advantage. If you 
can reform a child before he gets a line, 
so much the better. Also there’s a poor 
seafarin’ man that I want to do a little 
something for, if I can. I think that’s 
all the liabilities.” 

Mrs. Latimer gazed at Mr. Harris 
with undisguised enjoyment. 

“I will pay what: I agreed to,” she 
said. “I have had the money’s worth.” 
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THE SENTENTIOUS MR. DAVIS 
R H. DAVIS, who edits a flock of magazines, and Charles E. Van Loan, who 


writes for a flock of magazines, are great friends. When Van Loan meets © 


a friend, he has a habit of thumping him on the shoulder or slapping him mightily 
—a trait which had begun to get on Davis’ nerves, 

“Look here, Charlie,” he said one day, after Van Loan’s effusive greeting had 
bruised him up, “I'll get you some day for this sort of thing.” 

A few days later the two met, and Van Loan smote Davis below the belt— 
Davis being quite ample in that section of his anatomy. That blow was the last 
straw. Davis, evincing unusual dexterity, grasped the little finger of Van Loan’s 
left hand and bent it backward sharply. It cracked. 

“Oh, my!” shrieked Van Loan, throwing in some extra language, and hopping 
up and down on one foot, “you broke my finger!” 


Davis showed no sympathy. 
“T know it,” he said sententiously. 
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The First Newspaper 


A-SORT_OF ALLEGORY 


By Stephen Leacock 


OW likes it you, Master Bren- 
ton?” said the brawny journey- 


man, spreading out the news 

sheet on a smooth oaken table, 
where it lay under the light of a leaded 
window. 

“A marvelous fair sheet,” murmured 
Brenton Caxton, seventh of the name, 
“let me but adjust my glasses and pe- 
ruse it further lest haply there be still 
aught in it that smacks of error.” 

“Tt needs not,” said the journeyman, 
tis the fourth time already from the 
press.” 

“Nay, nay, Nicholas,” answered Mas- 
ter Brenton softly, as he adjusted his 
great horn-rimmed spectacles, and bent 
his head over the broad damp news 
sheet before him. “Let us grudge no 
care in this. The venture is a new one, 
and, meseems, a very parlous thing 
withal. ’Tis a venture that may easily 
fail and carry down our fortunes with 
it, but at least let it not be said that it 
failed for want of pains in the doing.” 

“Fail quotha!” said a third man who 
had not yet spoken, old, tall, and sour 
of visage, and wearing a leathern 
printer’s apron. He had moved over 
from the further side of the room where 
a little group of apprentices stood beside 
the wooden presses that occupied the 
corner, and he was looking over the 
shoulder of Master Brenton Caxton. 
“How can it do aught else? ’Tis a 
mad folly. Mark you, Master Bren- 
ton and Master Nick, I have said it 
from the first and let the blame be 
none of mine. ’Tis a mad thing you do 
here. See here,” he went on, turning 
and waving his hand, “this vast room, 
these great presses, yonder benches and 
tools, all new, yonder vats of ink 
straight out of Flanders, how think you 
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you can recover the cost of all this out 
of yonder poor sheet? Five and forty 
years have I followed this mystery of 
printing, ever since thy grandfather’s 
day, Master Brenton, and never have I 
seen the like. What needed this great 
chamber when your grandfather and 
father were content with but a garret 
space, and yonder presses that can turn 
off four score copies in the compass of 
a single hour—’tis a mad folly, I say.” 

The moment was an interesting one. 
The speakers were in a great room with 
a tall ceiling traversed by blackened 
beams. From the street below there 
came dimly through the closed case- 
ments the sound of the rumbling traf- 
fic and the street cries of the London 
of the seventeenth century. Two vast 
presses, of such colossal size that their 
wooden levers would tax the strength 
of the stoutest apprentice, were ranged 
against the further wall. About the 
room, spread out on oaken chairs and 
wooden benches, were flat boxes filled 
with leaden type, freshly molten, and a 
great pile of paper, larger than a man 
could lift, stood in a corner. 

The first newspaper in the world was 
going to press. Those who, in later 
ages—editors, printers, and workers— 
have participated in the same scene can 
form some idea of the hopes and fears, 
the doubts and the difficulties with 
which the first newspaper was ushered 
into the world. 

Master Brenton Caxton turned upon 
the last speaker the mild, undisturbed 
look of the eye that sees far across the 
present into the years to come. 

“Nay, Edward,” he said, “you have 
labored over much in the past and see 
not into the future. You think this 
chamber too great for our purpose? I 
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tell you the time will come when not 
this room alone, but three or four such 
will be needed for our task. Already 
I have it in my mind that I will divide 
even this room into portions, with walls 
shrewdly placed through its length and 
breadth, so that each that worketh shall 
sit as it were in his own .chamber, and 
there shall stand one at the door, and 
whosoever cometh, to whatever part of 
our task his business appertains, he 
shall forthwith be brought to the room 
of him that hath charge of it. Cometh 
he with a madrigal or other light poesy 
that he would set out in the press, he 
shall find one that hath charge of such 
matters, and can discern true from 
false. Or cometh he with news of 
aught that happens in the realm, so 
shall he be brought instanter to the 
room of him that recordeth such events. 
Or if so be he would write a discourse 
on what seemeth him some wise conceit 
touching the public concerns, he shall 
find to his hand a convenient desk with 
ink and quills, and all that he needeth 
to set it straightway on paper; thus 
there will be a great abundance of writ- 
ten matter to our hand so that not many 
days shall elapse after one of our news 
sheets goes abroad before there shall 
be matter enough to fill another.” 

“Days!” said the aged printer, 
“think you you can fill one of these 
news sheets in a few days? Where 
indeed if you search the whole realm 
will you find talk enough in a single 
week to fill out this great sheet half an 
ell wide!” 

“Aye, days indeed!” broke in Master. 
Nicholas, the younger journeyman, 
“Master Brenton speaks truth, or less 
than truth. For not days indeed but in 
the compass of a single day, I warrant 
you, shall we find the matter withal.” 
Master Nicholas spoke with the same 
enthusiasm as his chief, but with less 
of the dreamer in his voice and eye, 
and with more of the swift eagerness 
of the practical man. “Fill it indeed,” 

“he went on, “why, gad zooks man! who 
knoweth what happenings there are and 
what not till one essays the gathering of 
them. And should it chance that there 
is nothing of greater import, no boar 
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hunt of his Majesty to record, nor the 
news of some great entertainment by 
one of the lords of the court, then will 
we put in lesser matters, aye whatever 
comes to hand—the talk of his Majes- 
ty’s burgesses in the parliament, or any 
such things.” 

“Hear him!” sneered the printer, 
“the talk of his Majesty‘s burgesses in 
Westminster forsooth! And what clerk 
or learned person would care to read 
of such. Or think you that His Maj- 
esty’s Chamberlain would long bear 
that such idle chatter should be bruited 
abroad. If you can find no worthier 
thing for this, our news sheet, than the 
talk of the Burgesses, then shall it fail 
indeed. Had it been the speech of the 
king’s great barons and the abbots 
*twere different. But dost fancy that 
the great barons would allow that their 
weighty discourse be reduced to com- 
mon speech so that even the vulgar may 
read it and haply here and there fathom 
their very thought itseli—and the ab- 
bots, the great prelates—to submit their 
ideas to the vulgar hand of a common 
printer, framing them into mere sen- 
tences! ‘Tis unthinkable that they 
would sanction it!” 

“Aye,” murmured , Caxton, in his 
dreaming voice, “the time shall come, 
Master Edward, when they will not 
only sanction it but seek it.” 

“Look you,” broke in Master Nick, 
“let us have done with this talk of 
whether there be enough happenings. 
An there be not enough’”—and here he 
spoke with a kindling eye and looked 
about him at the little group of ap- 
prentices and printers who had drawn 
near to listen—‘if there be not enough, 
then will I make things happen. What 
is easier than to tell of happenings out 
of the realm of which no man can 
know, some tale of the Grand Turk and 
the war that he makes, or some happen- 
ings in the New Land found by Master 
Columbus. Aye,” he went on, warm- 
ing to his words, and not knowing that 
he embodied in himself the first birth 
on earth of the telegraphic editor— 
“and why not? One day we write it 
out on our sheet ‘the Grand Turk mak- 
eth disastrous war on the Bulgars of 
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the North, and hath burnt divers of 
their villages.’ And that hath no sooner 
gone forth than we print another sheet, 
saying: ‘It would seem that the villages 
be not burnt but only scorched, nor 
doth it appear that the Turk burnt 
them, but that the Bulgars burnt divers 
villages of the Turk, and is sitting now 
in his mosque in the city of Hadrian.’ 
Then shall all men run to and fro, and 
read the sheet, and question and ask: 
Is it thus? And is it thus? and by very 
uncertainty of circumstance they shall 
demand the more curiously to see the 
news sheet and read it.’ 

“Nay, nay, Master Nick,” said Bren- 
ton firmly, “that will I never allow. Let 
us make it to ourselves a maxim that 
all that shall be said in this news sheet, 
or ‘news paper,’ as my conceit would 
fain call it, for be it not made of paper” 
—here a merry laugh of the appren- 
tices greeted the quaint fancy of the 
master—‘‘shall be of ascertained verity 
and fact indisputable. Should the 
Grand Turk make war, and should the 
rumor of it come to these isles, then 
will we say: ‘The Turk maketh war,’ 
and should the Turk be at peace, then 
we will say: ‘The Turk it doth appear 
is now at peace.’ And should no news 
come, then we shall say: ‘In good sooth 
we know not whether the Turk de- 
stroyeth the Bulgars or whether he 
doth not, for while some hold that he 
harasseth them sorely, others have it 
that he harasseth them not. Whereby 
we are sore put to it to know whether 
there be war or peace, nor do we desire 
to vex the patience of those who read 
by any further discourse on the matter, 
other than to say that we ourselves are 
in doubt what be and what be not 
truth, nor will we any further speak of 
it, other than this.’ ” 

Those about Caxton listened with 
awe to this speech. They did not know 
—they could not know—that here was 
the birth of the Leading Article, but 
there was something in the strangely 
fascinating way in which their chief 
enlarged upon his own ignorance that 
foreshadowed to the meanest intelli- 
gence the possibilities of the future. 

Nicholas shook his head. 
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“Tis a poor plan, Master Brenton,” 
he said. “The folk wish news, give 
them the news. The more thou givest 
them the better pleased they are, and 
thus doth the news sheet move from 
hand to hand till it may be said, if I, 
too, may coin a phrase, to increase vast- 
ly its ‘circulation.’ ” 

“In sooth,’ said Master Brenton, 
looking at Nicholas with a quiet ex- 
pression that was not exempt from a 
certain slyness, “there I do hold thot 
art in the wrong, even as a matter of 
craft or policie. For it seems to me 
that if our paper speaketh first this and 
then that, but hath no fixed certainty 
of truth, sooner or later will all its talk 
seem vain, and no man will heed it. 
But if it speaks always the truth, then 
sooner or later shall all come to be- 
lieve it, and say of any happening: ‘It 
standeth written in the paper, therefore 
it is so? And here I charge you all 
that have any part in this new ven- 
ture,” continued Master Brenton, look- 
ing-about the room at the listening 
faces, and speaking with great serious- 
ness, “let us lay it to our hearts that 
our maxim shall be truth and truth 
alone. Let no man set his hand to 
aught that shall go upon our presses 
save only that which is assured truth. 
In this way shall our venture ever be 
pleasing to the Most High, and,I do 
verily believe” —and__ here Caxton’s 
voice sank lower, as if he were think- 
ing aloud—‘in the long run it will be 
mighty good for our circulation.” 

The speaker paused. Then turning 
to the broad sheet before him, he began 
to scan its columns with his eye. The 
others stood watching him as he read. 

“What is this, Master Edward?” he 
queried presently.. “Here I see in this 
first induct, or column as one name it, 
the word ‘King’ fairly and truly 
spelled. Lower down it  standeth 
‘Kyng, and yet further in the second 
induct ‘Kynge,’ and in the last induct 
where there is talk of His Majesty’s 
marvelous skill in the French game of 
palm or tennis, lo, the word stands 
‘Quhyngge!’ How sayest thou?” 

“Would’st have it written always in 
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but one and the same way?” asked the 
printer in astonishment. 

“Aye, truly,” said Caxton. 

“With never any choice or variation 
to suit the fancy of him who reads so 
that he who likes it written ‘King’ may 
see it so and yet also he who would 
prefer it written in a freer style, as 
‘Ouhyngge,’ may also find it so, and 
thus both be pleased!” 

“That will I never have!” said Mas- 
ter Brenton firmly. “Dost not remem- 
ber, friend, the old tale in the fabula of 
Aesopus of him who would please all 
men? Here will I make another maxim 
for our news paper. All men we can- 
not please, for in pleasing one belike 
we run counter to another. Let us set 
our hand to write always without fear. 
Let us seek favor with none. Always 
in our news sheet will we seek to speak 
dutifully and with all reverence of the 
King his Majesty ; let us also speak with 
all. respect and commendation of His 
Majesty’s great prelates and nobles, for 
are they not the exalted of- the land? 
Also I would have it that we say noth- 
ing harsh against our wealthy mer- 
chants and burghers, for hath not the 
Lord prospered them in their substance. 
Yea, friend, let us speak ever well of 
the King, the clergy, the nobility, and 
of all persons of wealth and substantial 
holdings. But beyond this,” here Bren- 
ton Caxton’s eye flashed, “let us .speak 
with utter fearlessness of all men. So 
shall we be, if I may borrow a mighty 
good word from Tacitus, his Annals, 
of a complete independence, hanging on 
to no man. In fact, our venture shall 
be an independent newspaper.” 

The listeners felt an instinctive awe 
at the words, and again a strange pre- 
science of the future made itself felt 
in every mind. Here for the first time 
in history was being laid down that fine, 
fearless creed that has made the inde- 
pendent press what it is. 

Meantime, Caxton continued to 
glance his eye over the news sheet, 
murmuring his comments on what he 
saw: “Ah! vastly fine, Master Nicho- 
las—this of the sailing of his majesty’s 
ships for Spain—and this, too, of the 
Doge of Venice, his death, ’tis brave 
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reading and maketh a fair discourse. 
Here, also, this likes me, ’tis shrewdly 
devised’—and here he placed his finger 
on a particular spot in the news sheet 
—“here in speaking of the strange mis- 
hap of my Lord Arundel, thou useth 
a great S for strange, and setteth it in 
a line all by itself whereby the mind 
of him that reads is suddenly awak- 
ened, alarmed as it were by a bell in 
the night. ’Tis good. ’Tis well. But 
mark you, friend Nicholas, try it not 
too often, nor use your great letters too 
easily. In the case of my Lord Arun- 
del, it is seemly, but for a mishap to a 
lesser person let it stand in a more 
modest fashion.” 

There was a pause. Then suddenly 
Caxton looked up again. 

“What manner of tale is this! What 
strange thing is here! I’faith, Master 
Nicholas, whence hast thou se marvel- 
ous a thing! The whole world must 
know of it. Harken ye all to this: 

“Let all men that be troubled of aches, 
spavins, rheums, boils, maladies of the spleen 
or humours of the blood, come forthwith to 
the sign of the Red Lantern in East Cheap. 
There shall they find one that hath a marvel- 
lous remedy for all such ailments, brought 
with great danger and perils of the journey 
from a distant land. This wondrous balm 
shall straightway make the sick to be well 
and the lame to walk. Rubbed on the eye it 
restoreth sight, and applied to the ear it re- 
viveth the hearing. ’Tis the sole invention of 
Doktor Gustavus Friedman, some time of 
Göttingen and brought by him hitherward 
out of the sheer pity of his heart for them 
that be afflicted, nor shall any other fee be 
asked for it, save only such a light and ten- 
der charge as shall defray the cost of Doktor 
Friedman, his coming and going.” 

Caxton paused and gazed at Master 
Nicholas in wonder. 

“Whence hadst thou this?” 

Master Nicholas smiled: 

“I had it of a chapman, or traveling 
doctor, that was most urgent that we 
should set it forth straightway on the 
press.” 

“And is it true?’ asked Caxton. 
“Thou hast it of a full surety of 
knowledge ?” 

Nicholas laughed lightly. 

“True or false, I know not,” he said, 
“but the fellow was so curious that we 
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should print it that he gave me two 
golden laurels and a new sovereign on 
the sole understanding that we should 
set it forth in print.” 

There was deep silence for a mo- 
ment. 

“He payeth to have it printed!” 
Caxton, deeply impressed. 

“Aye,” said Master Nicholas, “‘he 
payeth, and will pay more. The fellow 
hath other balms equally potent. Of 
all these he would admonish, or shall I 
say advert, the public.” 

“So,” said Caxton thoughtfully, “he 
wishes to make, if I may borrow a 
phrase of Albertus Magnus, an adver- 
tisement of his goods.” 

“Even so,” said Nicholas. 

“I see,” said the Master, “he payeth 
us. We advert the goods. Forthwith all 
men buy them. Then hath he more 
money. . He payeth us again. We ad- 
vert the goods more and still he payeth 
us. That would seem to me, friend 
Nick, a mighty good busyness for us.” 

“So it is,” rejoined Nicholas, “and 
after him others will come to advert 
other wares until belike a large part of 
our news sheet—who knows? the 
whole of it perhaps—shall be made up 
in the merry guise of advertisements.” 

Caxton was silent in deep thought. 

“But, Master Caxton,” cried the 
voice of a young apprentice, a mere 
child as he seemed with fair hair and 
blue eyes filled with the native candor 
of unsullied youth, “is this tale true?” 

“What sayest thou, Warwick?” said 
the master printer, almost sternly. 

“Good master, is the tale of the won- 
drous balm true?” 

“Boy,” said Caxton, “Master Nicho- 
las hath even said, we know not if it 
be true.” 

“But didst thou not charge us,” 
pleaded the boy, “that all that went 
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under our hand into the press should 
be truth, and truth alone?” 

“I did,’ said Caxton thoughtfully, 
“but I spoke perhaps somewhat in 
overhaste. I see that we must here 
distinguish. Whether this is true or 
not we cannot tell. But it is paid for 
and that lifts it, as we should say, out 
of the domain of truth. The very fact 
that it is paid for giveth it, as it were, 
a new form of merit, a verity altogether 
its own.” 


“Aye, aye,” said Nicholas, with a 
twinkle in his shrewd eyes, “entirely its 
own.” 


“Indeed so,” said Caxton, “and here 
let us make to ourselves another and a 
final maxim of guidance. All things 
that any man will pay for, these we 
will print, whether true or not, for that 
doth not concern us. But if one cometh 
here with any strange tale of a remedy 
or aught else and wishes us to make 
advertisement of it and hath no money 
to pay for it, then shall he be cast forth 
out-of this officina, or office, if I may 
call it so, neck and crop into the street. 
Nay, I will have me one of great 
strength ever at the outer door ready 
for such castings.” 

A murmur of approval went round 
the group. 

Caxton would have spoken further 
but at this moment the sound of a great 
bell was heard booming in the street 
without. 

“Tis Big Ben,” said Caxton, “ring- 
ing out the hour of noon. Quick, all 
of you to your tasks. Lay me the 
forms on the press and speed me the 
work. We start here a great adventure. 
Mark well the maxims I have given, 
‘and God speed our task.” 

And in another hour or so, the pren- 
tice boys of the master printer were 
calling in the streets the sale of the 
first English newspaper. 


William H. Hamby, a month or two ago, told us of a 
certain “hill billy” who solved a phase of the high cost 


of living. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE STOP SIGNAL. 


DDIE BRANT?’S startling an- 
F nouncement was followed by a 
dramatic pause into which the 
tappings of the telegraph sound- 
er at the farther end of the room broke 
with magnified clamorings. Then the 
blue-eyed assistant swore painstak- 
ingly and fervently, and Stannard 
sprang from his chair to go to the tele- 
phone, his first thought being for the 
workmen in the big rock cutting whose 
lives would be imperiled if Greer’s 
grading force should begin blasting and 
excavating on the mountain above 
them. 

Before he could reach the phone he 
was confronted by a big man in work- 
stained khaki who had walked in unan- 
nounced. Stannard instantly recog- 
nized the intruder as his rough-and- 
tumble antagonist in the night fight on 
the Standing Stone gravel bar. 

“Flag o truce,” said the gigantic 
transit man, grinning. “Mr. Greer sent 
me over with a message. PII deliver it 
peaceably, if you'll let me.” 

“Turn it loose,” said Stannard 
shortly. ` 

“Weve got a big rock cut to make 
on our right of way in the cañon, and 
we don’t want to kill any of you folks 
unless we have to,? the emissary be- 
gan. “Mr. Greer says if you want 
to play safe, you'll take your men out 
of that cutting you’re making just be- 
low us.” 

“You go back and tell Mr. Greer that 
we are entirely within our rights in 
the cafion, and he will endanger the 
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lives of our men at his peril!” snapped 
the Missourian. 

“Just as you say.” The big man 
grinned again, and, turning, went away 
with as little ceremony as he had come. 

Another interval of silence followed, 
and Roddy was the first to break it. 

“Were up against it good and hard, 
Clay!” he said. ‘“‘Greer’s put us where 
we've got to take the initiative—which 
is exactly what he meant to make us 
do. Unless we mean to hang up and 
go out of business, we’ve got to drive 
that bunch of his out of the Dogtooth 
timber, and he’s daring us to do it. 
When we do it, we shall put ourselves 
on the wrong side of the law.” 

“Yes, and Pll bet he’s brought the 
law machinery right along with him,” 
put in Brant. “When we make the 
break, there'll be warrants out for 
every last one of us. I saw it done 
that way last year up in the Cceur 
d’Alénes.” 

Stannard took a turn up and down 
the room with his hands in his pockets. 
His fighting blood was up now, but 
the president’s. silence was hampering 
him cruelly. Try as he might to over- 
come it, there was always the lingering 
fear that Silas Westervelt’s story 
might be true, after all; that a plunge 
into violence might be precisely the 
thing which would precipitate the stock- 
market disaster which Westervelt had 
predicted. 

Still, something must be done; and it 
was too late to turn back. If Greer’s 
flanking force could not be driven out 
of the Dogtooth stronghold, the battle 
was as good as lost. Brant had not ex- 
aggerated in saying that the dynamiting 
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of the high ledge would send an ava- 
lanche of earth and broken rock down 
to completely extinguish the quarried 
foothold which was the weakest point 
in the tunnel approach. 

It was Brant who finally came to the 
rescue. While Stannard was tramping 
back and forth, the map maker had 
been sitting with his elbows on the 
drawing board, and his fingers buried 
in his curly hair.. Suddenly he looked 
up to say: 

“Tf you'll give me a free hand, Stan- 
nard, Pll get those fellows out of the 
woods—and [ll do it without killing 
anybody. What do you say?” 

“Its your say,” said the young chief, 
wheeling short upon the draftsman. 
“What do you mean by a ‘free hand’ ?” 

“Leave of absence for a few hours, 
and an order to Bailey giving me the 
use of one of those road engines on 
the coal track.” 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“To Yellow Medicine. PII be back 
by supper time, if I have any kind of 
luck.” 

“Go ahead—and tell Bailey you have 
my authority,” said Stannard, who was 
still wrestling with the greater problem, 
and when Brant disappeared, Roddy 
broke in. 

“If that kid-can do what he says 
he can, I'll resign and give him my 
job.” And then, seeing that Stannard 
was in sore need of a diversion of 
some sort: “Come down to the load- 
ing platform with me, and look over 
those concrete mixers that Canby’s un- 
loading. Pearson will want to know 
how to install them—if were lucky 
enough to be able to get them up to him 
before his roof falls in.” 

A-few minutes after the workroom 
had been deserted by the two engineers, 
a young fellow with sleepy eyes and a 
loosely hanging lower lip dodged in 
through the open door, made a quick 
reconnaissance of the mesa path in 
passing the square window, and went 
to the telegraph table. Sitting down to 
the worn-out typewriter upon which he 
took his messages, he thrust a receiving 
blank between the rolls and began to 
write, referring from time to time to a, 
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few scrawled signs and potbooks on 
the back of a visiting card which he 
had drawn from his pocket. 

When he took the sheet from the ma- 
chine he folded it methodically, in- 
closed it in an envelope, and returned 
the scribbled: card to his pocket. Five 
minutes later he was handing the sealed 
envelope to Stannard on the loading 
platform below the bunk shacks; de- 
livering it, and turning away to tramp 
back to the headquarters. 

“This is where we find out whether 
we live or die, Jacksie,’ Stannard 
jested grimly, tearing the envelope 
across. Then, as he read the inclosure, 
the bright autumn sunshine went out in 
a glare of red for him, and his ex- 
plosive outburst made the two freight 
handlers who were unloading the mix- 
ing machine drop their pinch bars and 
duck for safety. 

Roddy took the telegram his chief 
was thrusting at him and glanced at 
the typewritten lines. The message 
was from New York, and it had evi- 
dently been delayed in transmission, 
since the New York date line gave the 
sending time as eight-thirty. 

To C. STANNARD, Chief of Construction, 
Travois Camp: Mr. Merriam sick and con- 
fined to his room. Directs me to tell you that 
court of appeal has decided against us in 
claim of Overland Northern as prior locator 
of right of way and tunnel site, and injunc- 
tion will be issued. Stop all work at once 
and confer with Mr. Westervelt. 

C.-Carpican, Secretary. 

Exactly coincident with Roddy’s 
reading of this peremptory stop order, 
the coffee-colored serving man was lay- 
ing the plates for the midday meal in 
the Egeria, and Vallory was swinging 
himself up to the recessed observation 
platform where Mr. Westervelt was 
sitting quietly in the shade of the um- 
brella roof and apparently waiting for 
him. In thesbody of the car, Kitts, 
delaying his return to the foothills un- 
til afternoon, was laughing and joking 
with Anitra and the chaperon. The 
door was ajar, and Vallory silently 
closed it, and stood with his back to 
It. 

“It’s pulled off,” he reported. “Stan- 
nard will be over before long, ready to 
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eat from your hand. When he comes, 
you want to strike quick and hard; 
shove him out and shove Greer in, in a 
hurry. Padgett’s got New York over 
Greer’s construction wire, and he 
wanted me to tell you that there is 
merry hell to pay in the Street—it be- 
gan with the opening of the market 
this morning. Get a strangle hold on 
Stannard when he shows up, and re- 
member that time is the one thing we 
can neither borrow nor buy.” 

The magnate nodded slowly. 

“I don’t know what you’ve done, 
Austin, and I don’t want to know,” he 
declared. “But I hope it isn’t anything 
that will land you in the penitentiary 
when Merriam sets the dogs on you.” 

Vallory’s smile showed his fine even 
rows of teeth. 

“I can take care of myself,” he as- 
serted. “But so far as that is con- 
cerned, there is no trail for the dogs 
to follow. Stannard has just been 
handed a wire which will do the busi- 
ness for us. I can’t quote it verbatim, 
but it’s a stop order, all right.” And 
then the door opened behind him, and 
the waiter announced luncheon. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
IN WHICH A CIGAR CASE TURNS UP. 


Contrary to Vallory’s confident pre- 
diction, Stannard did not break his 
neck in the effort to hand in his sub- 
mission to the banker-director at the 
earliest possible moment. So far from 
it, after the first burst of angry disap- 
pointment he turned the camp activities 
over to Roddy, filled his pockets with 
crackers at the commissary, and set out 
to walk the line toward the cañon, 
munching the makeshift luncheon as he 
went. 

More than at any other crises in the 
heartbreaking struggle for accomplish- 
ment he craved solitude and a chance 
to think. With Westervelt’s urgings, 
and Greer menacing and out-maneu- 
vering him at every turn; with the rot- 
ten tunnel roof threatening, and with 
his New York backing practically with- 
drawn, submission seemed to be the 
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only alternative. Yet the very depth 
of the ditch into which his undertaking 
had fallen was breeding a fine frenzy 
of forlorn-hope determination as he 
tramped moodily along over the cross- 
ties of the unsurfaced track. 

“For just one word from anybody 
who cares a tinker’s dam what be- 
comes of this job, Pd fight Judson 
Greer to a standstill, and pe the thing 
through yet!” he told himself, in the 
desperate gropings for some outlet 
which would be a little less than anni- 
hilative. Then he caught at the one 
small ray of hope in the maddening or- 
der from New York. “That wire says 
Mr. Merriam is sick; if he were up and 
able to fight for his own hand, I don’t 
believe for a single minute that he’d 
let this buccaneering outfit shove him 
to the wall!” 

It was some measure of the struggle 
which this uncertain ray of hope was 
making for a hearing that in the tramp- 
ing progress up the line he dropped no 
word of discouragement among the 
gang bosses and foremen as he went 
along. Quite to the contrary, the 
passed word was rather that of the 
fighting field captain, and the toyal re- 
sponses went some little way toward 
strengthening the forlorn-hope deter- 
mination which was growing and tak- 
ing shape in the stubborn part of his 
brain. There were many nationalities 
represented in the big construction 
force, but the fighting leaven was Irish 
and American and. Scandinavian—loyal 
to the core, as Stannard was finding 
out, and entirely unafraid. 

“°*Tis a leather medal wed ought to 
have, Misther Stannard, f’r lettin’ thim 
hobos fr’ m  Greer’s camp get to the 
back av us,” said Gallagher, when the 
tramping chief came to the guard line 
thrown across the mouth of the cañon. 

“Brant told you about it, did he?” 
asked Stannard. 

“He did that same. I was fr takin’ 
our b’ys up the hill an’ dhrivin’ thim 
out, but the orders was to stay here 
Aa E 

“That was right. Brant says there 
are a couple of hundred of them, and 
you havent men enough to divide. 
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You’ve had no trouble here this morn- 
ing?” 

&Divil a wan bit av throuble, at all. 
To be sure, a bunch av thim Overland 
stake dhrivers did be coming over here 
a while back, an’ we took ’em in. But 
~there’s been divil a bit av throuble.” 

“Took them in?” queried Stannard. 
“What did you do. with them?” 

“Dipped ’em in the Stone wance ’r 
twice—they was that dhirty and dish- 
reputable that you’d be thinking they’d 
never seen soap ’r wather—and_ sint 
thim back wid our compliminits t’ Mis- 
ther Greer.” 

“They’ll be arresting you next, Bully. 
I understand they have a squad of dep- 
uty sheriffs along.” 

Gallagher tapped the cased field glass 
with which Roddy had provided him. 

“°Tis a gr-reat little thrick—this 
shpyglass Misther Roddy was afther 
givin’ me. The man wid a gun on 
him that gets near enough t’ read anny 
law papers t’ me y 

Stannard was turning away to go on 
up the cañon, and he had quite for- 
gotten the New York stop-signal tele- 
gram when he said: “That’s right, 
Bully; don’t let them snipe you or rush 
you. Well try to relieve you before 
night, and if we can't, well put a 
searchlight up here.” 

At the great rock cutting, where the 
doubled force was rushing the work 
within a stone’s throw of the concealed 
enemy on the timbered ‘bench above, 
Stannard drew Olesen, the big Swede 
who had taken McClarty’s place as 
foreman, aside out of the drill clamor. 

“You know what’s up yonder in the 
timber, don’t you, Jan?” he asked, with 
a jerk of his thumb to indicate the hid- 
den menace. 

“Mester Brant, he bane talling me 
*bout dat. Ve ent bane carin’ much 
*bout dem fallers.” 

“I think you are safe to work the 
day shift through,” said Stannard. 
“To-night we may try to drive them 
out.” 

“Ve fix for dem fallers,” said the 
foreman, with a childlike smile spread- 
ing itself over his impassive face. “Ven 
_ Mester Brant he bane talling us, ve 
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plant som’ dannamite en dot teember. 
I tank som’t’ing vill go off bang! if 
dem fallers tank dey vill make us som’ 
troubles, ja?” 

Stannard did not deprecate this vio- 
lent precautionary measure. Instead, 
he repeated the word of encouragement 
given to Gallagher. 

“Hold your own, if you can, Jan; 
and remember that this cut of yours 
is the only thing that is stopping us 
now. We'll put a hundred. steel layers 
in here to rush the track through the 
minute you can give us ten feet of 
space between the cliff and the river.” 

Halfway up the upper leg of tue 
hairpin loop, upon which Patterson’s 
graders and surfacers were thickly 
scattered, the young Missourian came 
upon the red-faced grade engineer en- 
ergetically driving his mixed army of 
shovelers. 

“How is she looking to you, by this 
time?” growled Patterson, priding him- 
self, as he had reason, on the fine, cate- 
fully aligned, and leveled succession of 
cuts, and fills, and curves winding 
through the forest of the Buckskin 
slope. 

Stannard ignored the question. 

“Jamie, you were the man who told 
us the most about this old right of way 
surveyed by the Overland Northern 
five years ago. Where did you get 
your information ?” 

The expatriated Dumfriesshire man 
made a clucking noise in his throat. 

“T got it right here, on the spot. I 
was working for the O. N. that sum- 
mer, and helped run the line.” 

“It was assumed, in the court pro- 
ceedings, that the “extension was aim- 
ing to reach the Rhyolite district in the 
southern Buckskins. Was that so?” 

“Nobody in the locating party except 
Barbuck, the chief, seemed to know. 
The line came across the head of the 
Travois, about where Greer is planning 
to cross, then up the cafion just above 
our location, and then over the divide 
Besides that, Barbuck 
had us run a lot of preliminary lines 
around here; one of them doubled back 
along this side of the cafion and stopped 
about where our tunnel enters. Some 
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of us thought he was feeling for a way 
to climb the range, but that was only a 
guess. Barbuck never talked.” 

Stannard threw up his hand in a 
gesture of impatience. 

“That accounts for it, then,” he said. 
“They are not only claiming the cafion 
right of way, now; they are claiming 
the tunnel site, as well.” 

“Huh!” Patterson grunted. “Why 
don’t they ask our people to give them 
the whole Cut-Off, while they’re about 
it!” 

Stannard turned to resume his 
tramping inspection trip, and again his 
parting word ignored the New York 
stop order. 

“Keep ’em moving, Jamie, and sort 
your force over to pick out a man here 
and there who could be trusted with a 
gun and a cartridge belt at a pinch,” he 
directed; and then, briefly and without 
comment, he told Patterson of the 
flanking party which had gained a foot- 
hold. on ‘the opposite mountainside ; 
told the story, and left it to sink into 
Patterson’s mind as it might. 

It was five o’clock, or thereabouts, 
when the young chief reached the V- 
shaped clay cutting which formed the 
eastern entrance to the tunnel, and in 
the mouth of the cut he came suddenly 
upon Pearson, mud-stained and be- 
grimed, walking out with two visitors 
who had evidently been exploring the 
threatening depths with the tunnel 
driver for a guide. Stannard had to 
look twice before he could believe his 
eyes; for the two sight-seers were Miss 
Anitra and the athletic young surgeon. 

Putting his astonishment into words, 
he found that they had started out to 
walk only to the foot of the Buckskin 
—to test the recovery of the bruised 
ankle, so Kitts said. Reaching the 
river and the foot log, they had 
crossed; and by the simple process of 
putting one foot before the other, had 
climbed to the tunnel mouth. 

It was shortly after Stannard’s up- 
coming that Kitts felt hurriedly in his 
pockets, and claimed to have lost his 
cigar case. 

“That’s funny,” he said; “I had it 
a few minutes ago, just before we came 
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out, and was going to offer you a 
smoke, Mr. Pearson. Would you mind 
going back with me? I—that is, my 
wife gave me the case,-and I wouldn't 
lose it for a good deal.” 

Pearson went willingly, and the de- 
parture of the two left Miss Wester- 
velt smiling sweetly up at the young _ 
Missourian and saying: ‘‘Isn’t it re- 
markable how people walk off and 
leave us alone together? It’s coming 
to be a habit.” 

“I am still wondering what Kitts 
could be thinking of to walk you all 
the way up here from the camp,” Stan- 
nard protested warmly. 

“Doc Billy wasn’t thinking of it; he 
was thinking—and talking—very point- 
edly of making me go back from each 
and every one of our resting places.” 

“You wanted to come?” 

“I wanted to see you, and Mr. 
Roddy said you were probably up here. 
I’ve been eavesdropping again, and I 
suppose I ought to be ashamed of it— 
but I’m not. I was lying down in my 
stateroom after luncheon, and they 
talked so that I couldn’t help hearing 
them. The ventilator was open be- 
tween my room and Uncle Silas’.” She 
stopped to take breath, and then went 
on hurriedly: “Z didn’t open the ven- 
tilator. If you think I did, I shan’t 
say another word!” 

Stannard’s manhood came quickly to 
the front in a chivalric prompting to 
save the woman he loved from the con- 
sequences of any rash impulse. 

“You mustn’t tell me anything that 
you ought not to tell me,” he inter- 
posed gently. 

“You think I ought to be loyal to my 
uncle rather than to—rather than to 
anybody else? That’s little and nar- 
row. If I should see Uncle Silas pick- 
ing your pocket, would it be right for 
me to turn my back and say nothing?” 

“Go ahead,” he said shortly. “I was 
just a little bit afraid you might not 
realize exactly what you are doing.” 

“Then I may tell you?”—with a swift 
glance over her shoulder to make sure 
that Kitts and Pearson were not yet 
in sight. 
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“Tf you think I ought to know.” 

“Tt was this way: there were three 
of them—Uncle Silas and Austin Val- 
lory and a strange man, whose voice I 
didn’t recognize. They were talking 
about you and your railroad. The 
strange man said something that I 
didn’t understand—something about 
having just come from kicking a deer, 
or being kicked by a deer—and that 
things wouldn’t wait; that what was 
going to be done must be done at once, 
because the news was already started 
and it was going to spread like wild- 
Hres 

Stannard caught eagerly at the mys- 
terious reference, translating it in- 
stantly into some mention of the Kick- 
ing Deer district on the western slopes 
of the Buckskin. 

“Was that all?” he asked. 

“No. Uncle Silas said it was all 
right; that you had had orders from 
New York, and were going to stop 
work at once. Then he explained that 
this Greer person would go on and 


finish the tunnel, working day and 
night until it was done. I knew that 
wasn’t so—about your giving up. 


You're not going to give up, are you? 
Don’t you owe it to yourself not to 
give up?” 

“I’m beginning to wonder if I don’t 
owe it to you not to give up,” he flashed 
back. “But your uncle was right, an 
order came this morning to stop the 
work.” 

“How did it come?” 

“By wire.” 

She was grinding a small heel into 
the marl of the clay cutting. 

“You haven’t stopped yet,” she as- 
serted. 

“No, not yet. I was ordered to con- 
fer with your uncle, and it made me 
so hot under the collar that I had to 
take a little time to cool off.” 

Her laugh was a tonic for sore 
nerves. 

“Have you cooled off now?” she in- 
quired half mockingly. 

NOS 

“But you are going to see Uncle Si- 
las, aren’t you?” 


show 
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“Mr. Merriam’s 
tells me I’ve got to.” 

“Then your orders were not from 
Mr. Merriam himself?” she asked 
quickly. 

“No; he is sick, so the wire says.” 

Pearson and Kitts were coming 
back, and the young surgeon had the 
lost and found cigar case in his hand. 
The girl was standing with her back to 
them, but she heard them. 

“Listen,” she said in a half whisper. 
“T saw Austin Vallory and that young 
man who works in your telegraph of- 
fice together in that little grove of trees 
just beyond the Egeria this morning— 
not very long after Doc Billy and I 
came back from your headquarters. 
Did you get your message from New 
York before that time, or- after it?” 

“After; it came just before noon. 
And the wire was delayed—the date 
line showed it!” Stannard exclaimed, 
beginning to see a little daylight 
through the thick fog of mystery. 

She took a step nearer and laid a 
hand on his arm. : 

“Then take the word from me and 
don’t give up!” she urged.. “That’s 
what I came up here to say to you. If 
you have to be beaten, don’t for pity’s 
sake let them smother you to death 
with feathers; make them fight for 
what they get and -fight hard! Last 
night, at the dinner table, Uncle Silas 
shamed you before us all—show him 
that he has a man to reckon with; a 
man whom he can’t buy, or bully, or 
hoodwink !” 

The interruption was upon them, and 
the young Missourian had time only 
for an impulsive rush of blood to the 
head—or heart—and a momentary im- 
‘prisonment of the small hand on his 
arm; for these and for the low-spoken 
word. “Thats all I’ve been needing, 
little girl! You just climb up into the 
grand stand and watch us while we 
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private secretary 


It was just here that Kitts broke 
in with a wink and a laugh which Stan- 
nard understood, if Pearson didn’t. 

“Some men are born lucky, and 
others have the luck jammed down 
their throats,” he said. “The cigar case 
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wasn’t lost, after all; I had merely 
put it in another pocket!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CALLINICUS BRANT. 


Stannard walked down the steep 
path with the two tunnel explorers, and 
Doctor William Pangborn Kitts found 
himself entirely unnecessary as an es- 
cort when it came to helping Miss Ani- 
tra over the rough places. At the bot- 
tom of the mountain Stannard made 
the two sit down, while he went to the 
nearest field phone, and ordered one of 
the “camel backs” up from the yard. 
“Youre not going to walk any more 
on that ankle,” he told Anitra; and, 
when tHe engine came, the remainder 
of the return was made at the com- 
pany’s. expense. 

«The masthead lights were on in the 
yard when the engine stop was made 
in front of the headquarters. Stan- 
nard lifted the girl down from the high 
gangway, turned her over to Kitts, and 
with an abrupt “good night” left them 
to make their way across to the private 
car. There was reason for the crisp 
leave-taking. On the short run down 
the new track Stannard had seen the 
smoke of an approaching locomotive 
on the desert horizon; a token, as he 
hoped, pointing to Eddie Brant’s re- 
turn. 

The hope was presently fulfilled. 
Shortly after the “camel back” had 
clattered down the yard, a road engine, 
running light, pulled in from the desert 
and was shunted upon the coal tracks. 
Five minutes later Brant came up. 

“Tve got the dope, and it was simply 
the biggest piece of luck that ever hap- 
pened,” he said shortly. “Do I still 
have the free hand?” 

“Its up to you,” Stannard avouched. 
“Tf you can chase that gang out 
of the woods up on Dogtooth without 
landing us all at the end of a rope, 
you'll be the prize winner.” 

“Im the bright-eyed little chaser; 
but there’s no special hurry—we don’t 
want to be too early or too late. Let’s 
go and eat supper.” 
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The meal in the iron-roofed mess 
shack was a silent one for the better 
part, with only the chief, Roddy, and 
the map maker to gather at one end of “ 
the trestle-board table. Though the 
night shift had already gone up to the 
tunnel, Pearson had not come down, 
and Patterson had called up from the 
high grade to say that he was going 
to work his surfacing army by flare 
light until nine o’clock. 

Eating like a hungry scout, Brant got 
through first and disappeared. After 
he was gone Roddy opened up on the 
subject of the stop order. 

“T take it you haven’t been over to 
see Mr. Westervelt yet, Clay,” he said 
quietly, loading the sugar into a third 
cup of Black Sam’s unapproachable 
coffee. 

“No; and I’m not going,” was the 
curt rejoinder. 

“Tsn’t it an order?” 

“Maybe; but for the next twenty- 
four hours or so I’m going to disre- 
gard it.” 

“That reminds me of what Lincoln 
said to the man who complained that 
Grant was a drunkard—about wishing 
he knew Grant’s brand of whisky so 
that it might be more widely used. 
Where did you get your liquor, Clay?” 

“Perhaps I can tell you a little later, 
Jacksie. At present, this much is plain, 
there is something behind all this mon- 
key-motioning and scheming—some 
whale of a big thing that hasn’t stuck 
its head up high enough yet to let us 
see what it looks like. I’m going to 
take a long chance, and go on just as 
if that telegram had never come. It 
may cost me my job, and send me to 
jail for contempt of court, but I’ll have 
the satisfaction of bluffing Greer—and 
Mr. Judas Westervelt—just one more 
time before I’m knocked out.” Then 
he shifted abruptly to Brant and his 
mysterious project. “Have you any 
notion of what Eddie has in mind?” 

“Its some laboratory stunt, I im- 
agine. I met one of Eddie’s classmates 
up in Butte last summer, and, among 
other things, he told me that Eddie had 
spoiled a mighty fine analytical chem- 
ist in swapping the Ch.E. for Civil. 
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Whatever the stunt is, he’ll pull it off. 
If you’re through, we'll go and dig him 
up.” 
They found Brant in the headquar- 
ters workroom. He had just come up 
from the lower yard with something in 
a gunny sack. Roddy stooped and un- 
tied the string. With a little straw for 
packing there were a dozen or more 
pirt bottles in the sack—flat pocket 
flasks, tightly corked, and each bearing 
the label of a famous Yellow Medi- 
cine saloon certifying the contents as 
pure Deep Spring whisky. 

“Suffering Scott!” was Roddy’s 
comment as he held one of the bottles 
up to the light. “Are you going to get 
‘em all drunk, Eddie?” 

Brant laughed. 

“Right you are; it’s my treat to- 
night, and I’m going to get them all 
drunk.” 

“You'll have to take a corkscrew 
along,” said Stannard, taking the bot- 
tle that Roddy handed him and noting 
that the cork was pressed in level with 
the neck and sealed with paraffin. 
Then: “If this is whisky, it’s ‘moon- 
shine’; it’s as clear as water.” 

Roddy had straightened up and was 
sniffing suspiciously. 

“Say, Clay, we need an office cat. 
There’s a dead rat around here some- 
where; I’ve been noticing it for two or 
three days.” 

Brant laughed again. “If you had 
named the cat to me, I might have 
brought one over from Yellow Medi- 
cine.” 

Stannard felt in the sack and counted 
the bottles. “Eighteen pints, Eddie? 
You don’t hope to get two hundred 
men drunk on eighteen pints of whisky, 
do you?” 

“That is an extra fine brand of bug 
juice, warranted to knock you out at 
a hundred yards—no cure, no pay,” 
said the map maker. Then he went 
to the phone, set the plugs, and rang the 
alarm until he got Gallagher at the 
cafion mouth. The wire conversation 
was brief and to the point. 

“That you, Bully? This is Brant. 
Say, Bully; after a while, if you hear 
a crowd of drunks tumbling over each 
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other to get out of the cafion, just open 
your line and let ‘em go through; no 
shooting, you understand—they won’t 
need it. Get that? All right.” 

Hanging the receiver up, Brant 
turned upon Stannard: “I’m ‘going to 
clear the cañon for you, but it'll be 
up to you to think out some scheme 
for holding it after it is cleared. 
What’ll you do?” 

Stannard’s answer expressed itself in 
prompt action. Going to the phone, he 
tried several of the field stations on the 
Buckskin grade, plugging first one and 
then another until he got Patterson. 
To the grade engineer he gave a brief 
order. 

“Roddy tells me that you can free at 
least half of your men by nine o'clock. 
Pick out fifty or sixty. of the best of 
them, of the kind I was talking about 
this afternoon, and send them down 
the mountain to Gallagher’s guard line 
at the Standing Stone. Gallagher will 
have guns and ammunition for them, 
and they are to report ” Stannard 
turned quickly to Brant. “Where are 
they to report, Eddie?” 

The map maker thought a moment. 
“T guess Roddy had better meet the 
Patterson crowd at the cafion with the 
guns and ammunition, and hold them 
until I’ve finished my little stunt,” he 
said. And then to Roddy: “After the 
rush passes you, march your men up 
the west side of the river and turn 
the gulch head above our bridge. It'll 
be a whole lot pleasanter going that 
way.” 

Stannard finished giving the order to 
Patterson in accordance with Brant’s 
directions, after which Roddy went out 
to arrange for his part of the under- 
taking, while Stannard and Brant left 
the headquarters together, Brant lead- 
ing the way with the sack of bottles 
over his shoulder. 

Leaving the camp, the map. maker 
struck off up the slope of the Dog- 
tooth, plunging into the timber and 
picking his way by the help of a pocket 
flash light. Zigzagging and climbing, 
the pair came out an hour later on the 
bare summit of the low range at a 
point a few hundred yards from the 
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sheer gash which separates the main 
mountain from the needlelike peak of 
the Standing Stone. From the treeless- 
ridge summit they could look down 
upon the starring electrics-in the Tra- 
vois yard a thousand feet below, and 
across to the gasoline flares lighting the 
new camp under Rock Face. Farther 
west there were more of the flares, 
with intermittent spark spoutings from 
the stack of a big steam shovel—evi- 
dence sufficient to prove that Greer also 
was working night shifts. 

Bearing sharply to the south, Brant 
led the way along the crest of the ridge, 
and a half hour more of the silent 
progress brought the two men out upon 
a rocky cliff overlooking the upper 
cafion of the mountain torrent. Above 
the hoarse roar and rumble of the 
Standing Stone in its bowlder bed, they 
could hear the distance-diminished jar 
- and clatter of the air drills in the deep 
cutting; and in the caverned darkness 
just below their cliff of espial—a dark- 
ness made impenetrable by a back- 
grounding of thick forest—there was 
a dotting of camp fires, the night fires 
of Greer’s flanking column. 

“Here’s where we press the button,” 
said Brant, easing his burden to the 
ground. “You’ve got more beef and 
a better throwing arm than I have. 
Let’s see how near you can come to 
hitting one of those camp fires with a 
bottle of this bug juice. Don’t drop 
it, for Heaven’s sake!’ he pleaded, 
when the ex-fielder began to grope’ for 
his missile. 

It was a pretty long throw. Though 
the camp seemed to lie fairly below 
their cliff, downward distances are de- 
ceptive. Stannard took off his coat, 
and fitting one of the pint flasks into 
his hand with a pitcher’s fingerlock, he 
sent it spinning out into the darkness. 
After what seemed like a long minute 
there was a faint tinkling crash from 
below. 

“Give ’em another!” said Brant 
quickly. “Send ’em in just as fast as 
you can! You've got éfghteen chances 
to get your man at the plate—keep ‘em 
going!” : 

One after another in quick succes- 
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sion the pint bottles went sailing across 
the black void, but before the third 
one had crashed among the rocks at 
the forest edge, the camp was alive 
and buzzing like a swarm of angry 
bees. Shouts, curses, and mad gasp- 
ings floated up on the gentle breeze 
slipping across from the Buckskin, and 
when the fourth missile broke near one 
of the fires there was a sudden blue 
flare to light up a scene that was little 
short of pandemonium. Dark figures 
were bursting frantically out of the 
tents and shack shelters, stumbling to 
fall headlong and springing up again to 
rush blindly in frenzied efforts to dodge 
the rain of whisky flasks. Brant sat 
down on the cliff edge, and rocked back 
and forth in agonies of hilarious mirth. 

“Give it to ’em, Clay; you'll put the 
whole team out if you don’t get a Char- 
ley horse!” he gasped. 

Stannard groped for another bottle, 
and sniffed at the light breeze which 
was lifting the madhouse clamor to the 
cliff edge. Then he got a whiff from 
below, and burst out chokingly: “For 
the love of Mike, Eddie, what is this 
stuff were handing out to ’em? 
Shades of all the dead cats! Whoof!” 

As Brant had .foreseen, the frantic 
rush to escape was made down the 
cafion, no man of the crowd being brave 
enough to take the mountain-climbing 
road in the face of the deadly bombard- 
ment. The map maker caught up the 
half-emptied gunny sack, and led the 
way along the ridge. 

“Keep up with ’em!” he yelled to 
Stannard. “Keep even with them and 
keep ’em going!” 

Thereupon ensued a retreat growing 
speedily into a panic-stricken rout 
when the fugitives discovered that the 
unseen enemy was still keeping within 
striking distance. Some of the mis- 
siles went wide of the mark in the 
darkness, but others sped true, and a 
fresh series of the choking yells and 
polyglot curses marked the hits. 

At the cafion mouth a locomotive 
was standing on the curve, and its elec- 
tric head lamp flung a broad glare of 
white light across the head of the 
Travois. Far out of throwing range 
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now, the pair on the Dogtooth sum- 
mit saw a frantic mob burst into the 
lighted area to continue its flight across 
the valley, and high up among the 
Buckskin firs flare torches were wav- 
ing and fierce yells of triumph and de- 
rision from Patterson’s graders greeted 
the fleeing mob as it revealed itself in 
dashing through the field of the engine 
headlight. 

It was a full hour later when Stan- 
nard and Brant reached the construc- 
tion camp. Stannard’s first care was to 
search the field phones for Roddy. 
After a time an answer came from the 
cañon head. Roddy had posted his 
guards to prevent another invasion 
from the rear, but his language was 
emphatic when Stannard suggested 
that the cañon itself should be pick- 
eted. 

“Bosh!” snapped the field com- 
mander over the wire. “You couldn’t 
drive a dog out of a tanyard into that 
cafion until after the wind has blown 
through it! I don’t know what you 
fellows turned loose up here, but the 
Chinese stinkpots couldn’t hold a can- 
dle to it. We’ll hold the ground around 
the outer edges. That’s all any human 
being with a nose on him can do, just 
now.” 

Stannard hung up the phone and 
dropped into his chair. Eddie Brant 
had flung himself full length on the 
floor, plentifully wearied. 

“Can you give it a name, Eddie—or 
are you too tired?” queried the chief. 

“It names easy; it was carbon di- 
sulphide. They use it in the apple 
orchards down in Granite Valley to kill 
the woolly aphis in the ground. I hap- 
pened to remember that Conley, the 
Granite Valley apple man, came up to 
Yellow Medicine last spring to order 
some of it, and I also remembered that 
he got a good bit more than he needed.” 

“And you went all the way out to 
Granite Valley?” said Stannard. 

“Sure; Smithy drove me in his chug 
wagon.- The stuff was in sealed cans, 
and we had to have something that 
would break, so I went up to the Mag- 
nolia, and got the whisky bottles. 
When do I get that Carnegie medal?” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FORLORN HOPE. 


On the morning following the rout 
of the Overland Northern flanking col- 
umn the Great Lakes & Pacific build- 
ing activities took a fresh and vigor- 
ous leap forward. At the earliest gray- 
ing of the dawn, material trains were 
rushing to the front, and shortly after- 
ward the chattering of the air drills in 
the great rock cutting gave place to the 
clang of the steel, and the ringing 
rhythm of the spike mauls. 

True to his promise, Olesen had 
widened the cutting sufficiently during 
the night to admit of the passage of 
the track; and Patterson, dividing his 
force a second time, brought half of 
his small army of laborers down to help 
in the track laying. With the coming 
of daylight, Roddy had weeded out his 
guarding force, cutting it down to a 
quick-moving efficiency basis, and send- 
ing every man he could spare to in- 
crease Patterson’s working army. 

Stannard and Bailey, the yardmaster, 
were snatching a hasty breakfast in the 
mess shack when the porter from the 
Egeria came over with a.word from 
Mr. Westervelt. Once more the chief 
engineer of the Cut-Off was summoned 
to meet the banker-director, Stan- 
nard’s return message was curt to the 
point of incivility. 

“Go back and tell Mr. Westervelt 
that this is my busy day. If he wants 
to see me, he’ll have to come over here, 
and be reasonably quick about it,” he 
told the messenger, and the man went 
away to do it. 

This - peremptory refusal did -not 
bring Mr. Westervelt as Stannard 
feared it might, but it did bring a sub- 
stitute in the person of the New York 
clubman. Stannard was in the work- 
room, making -ready to join Patterson 
at the front, when Vallory lounged in, 
lighting the inevitable cigarette. 

“Going somewhere, Clay?” he asked, 
dropping lazily into the desk chair. 

“Yes; I’m-going to the front. Say 
what you’ve come to say, and say it 
suddenly, Austin. Your time may not 
be worth anything, but mine is.” 
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“Mr. Westervelt wants to see you. 
Didn’t the nigger bring the word 
straight ?” 

“Medid” 

“And you're not going over to the 
car?” 

“Not this morning.” 

Vallory took a deep inhalation of the 
cigarette smoke, and let it ooze gently 
from his nostrils and his mouth as he 
spoke: “What’s the matter with you, 
Clay? Don’t you want money ?” 

“Not a dollar of Mr. Westervelt’s 
money. Go and tell him so, if you 
like.” 

“So that part of it is off?” 

“Definitely off.” 

“All right; then we'll come down to 
the brass-tacks plane. You're simply 
making a fool of yourself, Clay, and 
you know it. For the sake of carrying 
your engineering job through, you are 
upsetting all sorts of things, smashing 
your company, standing to make Mr. 
Westervelt and his friends lose a pot 
of money, and beyond all that,- going 
directly ,contrary to the orders of your 
own superiors. I used to think you 
were a pretty sane sort of fellow, but 
now you seem to have gone utterly 
daffy.” 

“So you bought Hempstead and got 
him to show you that message from 
Cardigan yesterday morning, did you?” 
Stannard rapped out. 

“The boy had sense enough to know 
which side his bread was buttered on 
—which is more than I can say for you. 
Let me tell you a thing or two, Clay. 
We have a wire of our own now on 
the other side of the river. It’s eight 
o’clock—which means that “it “is ten 
o’clock in New York. Within the next 
two hours the smash will come on the 
Exchange. You can stand it off if you 
will authorize us to say that you have 
stopped work on the Cut-Off.” 

“You'll have to show me,” insisted 
the stubborn one, lighting his short 
pipe in the hope that it would kill the 
smell of the cigarette. 

“T could do that easily enough if you 
ever got a newspaper in this God-for- 
saken wilderness of yours. The Street 
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has been wild for two days over the 
sudden slump in G. L. & P.” 

“You’re wasting your time and 
mine,” was the only reply this elicited. 

“T have one more shot in the locker, 
Clay. Don’t you want to marry Anitra 
Westervelt ?” 

“That, my dear boy, is none of your 
damned business,” said the Missourian 
pleasantly. 

“Possibly not,” was the cool rejoin- 
der. “Nevertheless, I’m more or less 
interested. I suppose you know that 
the biggest salary you are ever likely 
to earn wouldnt keep her in pin 
money.” 

“And you think I ought to graft a lit- 
tle so as to be able to give her more?” 
said Stannard. “Luckily for me, she 
doesn’t look at it that way.” 

Vallory dropped his cigarette and set 
his heel on it, and there was a sort 
of smoky flare in his dark eyes when 
he said: “Clay, I should have married 
that girl a year ago myself, if it hadn’t 
been for you.” Then he added a lie: 
“We are as good as engaged now, and 
if she has been giving you reason to 
think otherwise during the last few 
days, you must remember that she is 
Silas Westervelt’s niece, and that blood 
is thicker than water.” 

“T’m not very good at the subtleties,” 
said the badgered one, with a danger- 
ous gentleness-in his tone. “Are you 
trying to tell me that Miss Westervelt 
has been kind to me for the purpose 
of furthering this scheme of her 
uncle’s ?” 

Vallor’s thin lip curled. “You were 
always a good bit of an ass about 
women in the old days,” he remarked; 
“and you don’t seem to have improved 
much with age. I don’t deny that you 
made some sort of a mark on Anitra 
a year ago. It didn’t amount to any= 
thing. You hadn’t any money then, and 
you haven’t any now, and the man who 
marries her without her uncle’s consent 
will need money, because in that case 
she won’t have any of her own.” 

Stannard slung the strap of his note+ 
book case over his shoulder. 

“As I intimated a moment ago, Aus- 
tin, you are wasting your ammunition. 
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For the sake of the old days, I’m not 
going to tell you what I think of you 
for dragging Miss Westervelt’s name 
into this dirty business of stockjobbing 
or whatever it is. I happen to know, 
on the best possible evidence, that what 
you are trying to make me believe is 
a lie cut out of whole cloth. Miss 
Westervelt has never allowed herself to 
be used for a single minute as a cat’s- 
paw for her uncle. I don’t know what 
Silas Westervelt is paying you for your 
part in the deal, but whatever it is, it 
isn’t enough to square you for the 
use you've made of an old college 
friendship.” 

It was at this summarizing climax 
that Eddie Brant came in, red-faced 
and gasping. He-was evidently burst- 
ing with news, but at sight of Vallory 
he checked himself, and went on to 
the telegraph table, dropping into 
Hempstead’s chair, which had been 
empty all morning. Vallory got upon 
his feet at the passing of the map 
maker, and calmly lighted another of 
the gold-banded cigarettes. : 

“You’ve made your bed, Clay, but 
I’m afraid you’re not going to be able 
to lie on it very long,’ he said quite 
dispassionately. “I’m not much of a 
prophet, but I’ll venture to predict that 
you are going to fall down both ways: 
you won't finish your railroad, and you 
won't get the girl.” And with that he 
went away. 

He was hardly out of the door be- 
fore Brant, who was clumsily rattling 
the telegraph key, beckoned frantically 
to his chief. 

“Come here, quick!” he called. 
“Yellow Medicine’s got a New York 
wire for us, and I’m such an infernal 
plug that I can’t take it!” 

Stannard ran down the long room, 
slid into the chair which Brant vacated 
for him, and cut in om the wire. “Take 
it down as I call it off to you,” he or- 
dered, and Brant grabbed for a pencil 
and a pad. Snappily the sounder 
clicked out the words which Brant 
wrote out as Stannard called them. 


To C. S., Travois Camp: Why no reply 
to my two telegrams yesterday? Disregard 
any overtures made by Overland Northern 
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and push work on Cut-Off at all speed. In- 
junction notice served on us in re Stettinger 
whose mining claim we cross in cañon. We 
now hold Stettinger’s written release, and you 
will be protected .in ignoring any interference 
by officers of local courts. Rush work and 
spare neither men nor money. Answer quick. 
MERRIAM. 


Eddie Brant, flushed and breathless 
at the beginning of his job of tran-- 
scribing, was pale and shaky when he 
scrawled the signature. 

“It’s t-too late,” he stuttered. “Pve 
run five miles through the woods to 
bring the news. Some time in the night 
Greer sent a big gang up over the 
Buckskin slope, and this morning 
Roddy was taken by surprise while he 
was watching the tote road over the 
hills. There was a sheriffs posse 
along, and they’ve arrested everybody 
in authority, Pearson, Patterson, 
Roddy, Bully Gallagher, and even the 
foremen and gang bosses. I dodged 
into the underbrush because Roddy 
made me. They’re herding our folks 
down the cafion, and they’re going to 
take ’em over Greer’s construction line 
to the county seat at Lodge Butte!” 

Stannard sat back in his chair with 
his big jaw outthrust. 

“Ts that all, Eddie?” he asked quietly. 

“No, by Jove! There’s a bunch of 
the deputies on the way down here, 
right now, to pick up the yard bosses 
and to snipe you! That’s why I hur- 
ried. If you don’t light out they’ll get 
you, and then there won’t be anybody 
left !” 

Stannard smiled grimly. 

“It was your-dead-cat business last 
night that did it, Eddie. Some of those 
fellows carried the smell back to camp 
with them, and Greer couldn’t stand 
for that.” 

Brant ran across to the window to 
snatch an anxious look up the yard. 
The threatened raid was not yet in 
sight, but in the nature of things it 
could not be long delayed. 

“You'd better go,” he urged. ‘““They’ll 
get you, sure, and if this big force of 
ours is left without anybody to boss it 
why. 

The break came upon an impatient 
skirling of the telephone alarm. 
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“Answer it,’ said Stannard shortly 
to the map maker, and Brant hurried 
to lift the receiver from its hook. 

What he heard seemed to affect him 
like a series of twitching electric 
shocks, but Stannard was not looking. 
He had picked up the dropped pencil, 
and was slowly writing out a telegram 
to the president. He had got no far- 
ther than the date line and address 
before Brant, leaving the receiver 
dangling by its cord, came plunging 
down the room. 

“Its Markley,” he choked thickly. 
“Roddy sent him down to the Kicking 
Deer, and he’s back now—at the west 
end of the tunnel! There—there’s a 
big gold strike on the Deer—another 
Tonopah, he says, and people are pour- 
ing in across the range on foot from 
Caliente on the Overland Northern! 
That’s one thing he says, and the other 
is that his hard-rock men have just 
fired the final battery that carries them 
through into Pearson’s drift. Now we 
know why Greer is stealing our right 
of way and the tunnel!” 

Stannard turned calmly back to the 
telegraph table and finished writing his 
message to the president. It was brief 
and to the point. 

To Jonn P. Merriam, G. L. & P. General 
Offices, New York: See newspaper bulle- 
tins from Kicking Deer. East and west tun- 
nel drifts connected this morning. I may 
have to kill a man or two, but this Cut-Off 
will be completed and G. L. & P. will be first 
railroad into new gold district. 

: STANNARD. 

At the signing of his name the young 
Missourian snapped an order at the 
single remaining member of his staff. 

“Go to the window and keep a look- 
‘out for me while I send this, Eddie,” 
he said; and when Brant obeyed, he 
squared himself at the table, and 
clicked the militant answer over the 
wires without a break. 

Stannard went to his desk, and, pull- 
ing open a bottom drawer, took from it 
a holstered revolver of gigantic pro- 
portions, buckled it on, and looked to 
the loading of the weapon. 

“T’m going to leave you to keep house 
for a little while, Eddie,” he said, still 
speaking quietly. “If the sheriff’s peo- 
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ple come, you can either duck or throw 
up your hands, whichever seems safest. 
If you duck, and if I don’t come back, 
itll be up to you to get a message 
through to Mr. Merriam telling him 
that I’m a liar and a failure.” 


CHAPTER XXV: 
THE VISE NIP. 


Leaving his office to take the field 
which seemed to have been already 
swept victoriously by the enemy, Stan- 
nard was telling himself that Silas 
Westervelt was the key to the situation, 
and was striving manfully to think up 
some way of bringing the banker-direc- 
tor to terms—some less crude expedi- 
ent than that of clapping a gun to his 
head and compelling him to intervene. 

Since the alarm had not yet reached 
the camp, the yard activities were still 
in full blast, and Stannard had to dodge 
his way among the moving material 
trains to reach the isolated siding on 
the bank of the Standing Stone. The 
dodging progress brought him out some 
little distance below the private car. 
The deep rear platform was empty, evi- 
dence sufficient that the bear hunters 
had not yet returned, and a car length 
short of the Egeria he saw Miss Wes- 
tervelt. She was standing on the siding 
embankment, trying to focus a tiny 
opera glass upon the Overland North- 
ern advance at the head of the valley. 

Stannard realized that his time for 
the as yet uninvented expedient was 
cruelly short. None the less, he 
stopped and went across to the embank- 
ment edge. Miss Anitra’s flippant 
greeting was for the conspicuous car- 
tridge belt and holstered weapon. ~ 

“Mercy me, how warlike we are this” 
morning!” she exclaimed. “Are you 
going to play train robber, and make 
me hold up my hands?” 

Stannard tried to meet the flippancy 
on equal terms and made a failure of 
it. “I can’t play anything with you this 
morning; I’m up against it, good and 
hard, little girl,” he ended. 

Her mood changed instantly. “Tell 
me,” she commanded; and he did it 
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with shotlike directness, beginning with 
the carbon-disulphide: incident, and 
winding up with the reply to Mr. Mer- 
riam and his final word to Brant. 

“So you buckled on your pistol and 
started out—to do what?” she asked. 

“T wish I knew,” he gritted. “Your 
uncle is the man—if I only knew-some 
way to get at him.” 

“He is the man,” she agreed quietly ; 

“and to a greater extent than you im- 
agine. If I could only forget for a mo- 
ment that he is my father’s brother 
I would 

“I don’t want you to forget anything 
that you ought to remember,” he said 
quickly. 

“I'm not sure that I ought to remem- 
ber. You will understand when I tell 
you that Uncle Silas has spent the bet- 
ter part of the last two years trying 
to devise some way of getting rid of 
me without having to account for the 
money that my father left in trust for 
me.” Then her eyes filled quickly. 
“Dear old daddy! He didn’t know 
what he was doing when he turned me 
over to the tender mercies of Uncle 
Silas, and I hope he doesn’t know 
now.” 

Stannard was looking momently for 
the appearance of the sheriff's posse, 
but if he had been an escaped criminal 
with the gallows waiting for him he 
would have forgotten it. 

“Some gossip told me a year ago that 


you couldn’t marry without your 
uncle’s consent,” he said. 
“Its true,’ she nodded. “And Un- 


cle Silas has been searching high and 
low for a man who would take me 
without making a fuss about the for- 
tune which would not be forthcoming 
as my dowry. He has found the man 
now, and that is at the bottom of a 
good many things.” 

“I know,” Stannard broke in; 
man’s name is Austin Vallory.” 

She nodded again, and went on 
rather bitterly: “Yes; Austin Vallory 
would take a million or so of the twen- 
ty-five or thirty that my father left me 
and call it square. But this isn’t help- 
ing you. You are on your way to see 
Uncle Silas. What can you say to him 
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to make him stop this wretched money- 
getting fight?” 

“That is just what I can’t quite dig 
out. So far as anybody knows, your 
uncle is here representing the G. L. & 
P. He is one of our directors, and is 
supposed to be working in our inter- 
ests. I’m not sure that he could call 
Greer off, if he wanted to.” 

“I can help you there,” she said 
coolly. “Just before we left New York 
an old friend—the man who was for 
many years my father’s broker and con- 
fidential adviser—told me two things. 
One was that Uncle Silas had been 
quietly unloading his G. L. & P. stock 
for months, and the other was that he 
had just been secretly elected: first vice 
president of the Overland Northern.” 

“Great Land!’ Stannard almost 
shouted, and then: “I wonder if you 
know what you’ve done—and if you 
meant to do it?” 

“Does it help?” she queried. 

“Tt does, indeed!” 

“Very well; then I can give you 
something else to go with it. I am 
almost sure that Uncle Silas had him- 
self made vice president, and came out 
here merely to spite Mr. Merriam.” 

“But in two of the three messages 
I’ve had from Mr. Merriam lately, he 
has told me to confer with your uncle! 
And the Egeria is Mr. Merriam’s pri- 
vate car!” 

“Uncle Silas could borrow the car 
easily enough,” she suggested. “And 
about the telegrams—you mustn’t for- 
get that your young man over there—I 
can’t remember his name, but he’s the 
telegraph operator—has probably been 
bribed. It is altogether likely that Mr. 
Merriam was trying to tell you not to 
consult Uncle Silas.” 

The crack of a single rifle shot from 
the upper end of the valley echoing 
and reéchoing from the cliffs of Rock 
Face brought Stannard to a realization 
of the priceless value of time. 

“T’ve got enough to go on, now,” he 
said hastily. “They’re coming to blows 
up yonder, and somebody’s due to get 
killed !”’ 

She caught at him as he was turning 
away. 
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“You will find Uncle Silas alone in 
his office,” she said rather breathlessly. 
“Please don’t forget that, after all is 
said, he is still my father’s brother!” 

i shan’t,” he promised; and a mo- 
ment later he was swinging up to the 
vestibule step of the private car. The 
door of the banker’s, room was ajar, 
and he entered without knocking. The 
magnate was sitting at his desk, run- 
ning thoughtfully through a file of tele- 
grams, upon some of which the ink was 
scarcely dry, but he put the file aside 
at the door opening and closing. 

“So you changed your mind about 
coming over, did you?” was his greet- 
ing to Stannard. “I thought you would 
—after you had. heard the news.” 
Then, coldly: “You’ve lost your chance 
to hedge, but I’m still willing to inter- 
cede for you and your lawbreaking ac- 
complices with the Overland Northern 
people if you’ll.lay down your arms, 
discharge your force at once, and 

“Hold up,” Stannard broke in so- 
berly. “Let’s keep the shoe on the foot 
it was made for. I’m not here to listen 
to terms; I’m here to dictate them. 
You sent word to me by Vallory a 
little while ago that you had a New 
York wire of your own. I'll hand that 
back to you. I’ve got one too, now, 
and the operator you bribed is no 
longer on the job. I’ve just had a tele- 
gram from headquarters—one which 
you and Padgett and Vallory haven’t 
had a chance to rewrite.” 

“Well?” said the great man crisply. 

“T have supposed all along that I was 
dealing with a director of our own 
company.” 

“You are,” 

“Not appreciably,’ snapped Stan- 
nard. “You have recently been elected 
first vice president of the Overland 
Northern, and if you haven’t been 
dropped from the G. L. & P. board, you 
will be as soon as the other members 
learn that you have unloaded practi- 
cally all of your stock!” 

“Without specifically admitting either 
charge, I am still willing to give you a 
chance to say what you have come to 
say,” said the banker calmly. 

“Oh, I'll say it fast enough. 


From 


was the brusque retort. 
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the day you hit this valley, you’ve been 
moving heaven and earth to find some 
way in which the cafion right of way 
and tunnel could be stolen and turned 
over bodily to the Overland! You’ve 
bribed my operator and falsified my 
telegrams and tried to bribe me. And 
on top of it all you’ve been backing 
Greer and shoving him into a fight 
which, for all you know or care, may 
cost scores of lives!” 

The dry-desert face made little re- 
sponse to this heated accusation, but 
there was a narrowing of the cold eyes 
to go with the banker’s: “Well, go 
on.” 

“As a mere investor in either or both 
companies, I couldn’t get at you. But 
now I can. You are a responsible of- 
ficer of the Overland, and I’ve got the 
evidence against you. Perhaps we 
couldn’t make it stick in a criminal in- 
dictment, but we can make it cost you 
a dollar or two for damages in a Fed- 
eral court!” 

“And the alternative?” suggested the 
big man in the pivot chair. 

“Is for you to go with me, right now, 
to the head of the valley and stop 
this barefaced move to steal our rail- 
road! A word from you will do it. I 
suppose I don’t need to tell you that 
Greer’s private army of deputy sher- 
iffs has arrested a lot of my men on a 
trumped-up charge. I want those men 
released.” 

Silas Westervelt took sixty even- 
paced seconds in which to consider. 
Then he said: “When you’re older and 
more experienced, Stannard, you won’t 
show your whole hand in the beginning 
of a game as big as this. You re- 
marked a moment ago that a criminal 
indictment probably wouldn’t stick, and 
.that is entirely true; but a little thought 
would have convinced you that any 
damages we may have to pay at the 
end-of years of litigation in a civil suit 
would be more than overbalanced by 
the maintaining of our claim to your 
right of way and tunnel. You see, I 
am taking it for granted that you know 
why the Overland Northern wishes to 
be the first railroad in the Kicking Deer 
district.” 
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“I know all about that,” was the curt 
rejoinder. Then Stannard went on 
with a stubborn fighter’s disregard for 
the cripplings and woundings: “You 
say I have shown my hand; I have one 
more card up my sleeve, Mr. Wester- 
velt, and you force me to play it. 
Within the next few hours I’m going 
to ask your niece to marry me. If she 
says ‘yes,’ may- I count upon your ap- 
proval ?” 

For the first time in the interview the 
big-bodied man in the swing chair sat 
bolt upright, and a deeper sallow tinge 
spread itself over the hard-lined face. 

“No!” he said; and his saying of it 
came short of profanity only in the 
form of the word. 

“I took that much for granted,” said 
Stannard coolly. “None the less, if she 
is good enough to say the word, we 
shall be married—hold on, let me fin- 
ish; I don’t want her money; I 
wouldn’t touch a penny of it if I were 
starving. Just the same, you'll have to 
account to me, as her husband, for the 
disposition you have made of it. You 
` can’t do that, you know; your one best 
bet was to marry her to a man who 
who would sell his right to question you 
for some small portion of the millions 
that you’ve embezzled.” 

It was a pretty wild shot in the dark, 
but it went home. Slowly and by al- 
most imperceptible degrees the big man 
in the chair shrank and collapsed; his 
lips turned blue and his eyes lost their 
calculating stare and became fixed and 
glassy. 2 

“You know it can’t be accounted for, 
and you also know that it must be ac- 
counted for if you are required to turn 
it over to the various charities in ac- 
cordance with your brother’s will. As 
I have said, you’ve been thinking that 
your best bet was to force Anitra to 
marry some man whose silence could be 
bought ; it isn’t—it will be better to give 
her to a man of her own choosing; 
some halfway decent fellow who 
would love her well enough to let her 
deal with you in the money matter as 
her own generous heart might dictate.” 

The big man turned his chair slowly 
to the open window and drank in deep 
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breaths of the cool life-giving breeze 
slipping down from the snow balds of 
the Buckskin. For the moment the 
clashing and jangling of cars in the 
yard had stopped. Breaking into the 
silence came another single rifle shot, 
followed by an irregular volley. Again 
Stannard sprang to his feet. 

“They’re trying to kill each other up 
there,” he said quickly. “It’s up to you 
to stop it, Mr. Westervelt. If all they 
say of you is true, you’ve got a good bit 
to answer for as it stands. Can you 
afford to add even one human life to 


„the score?” 


The great man got up stiffly, and it 
was a measure of his perturbation that 
he overlooked the hat lying on the roll- 
top desk and fitted a silk skullcap 
tightly over the reluctantly graying 
hair. “Get me up there as quickly as 
you can,” he said in a hoarse whisper, 
and because he seemed suddenly to 
have grown old and feeble, Stannard 
gave him an arm through the corridor 
and down the steps of the car. 

By the time the short journey to the 
open air had been made, the dropping 
shots had become a spiteful fusillade. 
Stannard went quickly into action. 
One of the “camel backs” was clatter- 
ing through the yard, empty, and he 
flagged it down. The engineer jammed 
on the air; and the fireman, seeing 
what was wanted, swung off to lend 
Stannard a hand in boosting the big- 
bodied magnate up to the footplate. 

It was on the curve rounding the 
base of the sentinel Standing Stone that 
they came in sight of the battlefield. The 
sheriff’s posse, with Roddy, Pearson, 
and Patterson, and a score or more of 
the picked-up foremen, had apparently 
emerged from the cañon only to find 
a thin line of Gallagher’s Irish track 
layers, leaderless but spoiling for a 
fight, intrenched in shallow rifle pits 
in the open, and disputing the crossing 
to Greer’s camp with the sheriff's 
party. Being Western to a man, the 
deputies had promptly sought cover, 
making a rampart of the railroad em- 
bankment, and firing across it at the 
intrenched track layers. 

As the up-coming engine slowed to a 
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stand barely out of range, the fire of 
the attacking party stopped suddenly. 
Stannard was out of the cab, and off, 
and helping Westervelt to the ground 
before he saw and heard the yelling 
mob that was sweeping across from the 
newly built Overland Northern trestle, 
to take the track layers in the rear. 
Using high-powered rifles, the sheriff’s 
men had stopped firing to keep from 
overshooting the enemy and killing 
their own reénforcements. 

For a moment Stannard thought his 
hard-won ally was going to fail him. 
It was as much as any man’s life was 
worth to break in as a peacemaker on 
the firing line. Silas Westervelt slipped 
and fell heavily as Stannard hurried 
him down the slope of the embank- 
ment, but the fall was an accident 
rather than any attempt to hang back. 

“Hurry, man!—for God’s sake hurry 
and stop them ” he panted hoarsely, 
when Stannard dragged him to his feet, 
and together they lurched and stumbled 
over the intervening ground, cutting in 
diagonally behind the line of rifle pits 
to get in front of the charging mob 
from the trestle crossing. 

They made it, with a hundred yards 
to spare, and the firing from the fight- 
ing Irishmen stopped in obedience to 
Stannard’s fluttered handkerchief. 
Greer, blind mad and furious, was 
leading the rescue charge, and he 
stopped only when Stannard got in the 
way and stopped him. 

“Just a moment, Greer,” said the 
square-shouldered young Missourian 
brusquely. “Your boss wants to speak 
to you.” 

“I'm my own boss on this job!” was 
the yelped-out defiance. “Tve backed, 
and filled, and whipsawed, and mon- 
keyed around at somebody’s beck ard 
call all Pm going to! The Overland 
Northern Railroad Company pays my 
salary, and by 24 

The gray-faced man in the skullcap 
straightened himself with a visible ef- 
fort, and turned to Stannard. 

“You won’t reconsider?” he ques- 
tioned thickly. “It is not too late, even 
now.” 

Stannard cut him off with a fierce 
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gesture. “Do what you've got to do!” 
he burst out savagely, and at that the 
banker took Greer aside. 

The colloquy, low-toned and decisive 
on the banker’s part, and angrily rebel- 
lious on Greer’s, was short. Stannard 
stood back out of earshot, alertly ready 
to intervene if the hostilities should 
break out again. The charging mob, a 
hastily gathered multitude of the for- 
eign laborers armed with pic’: handles, 
drill ends, and other hurriedly caught- 
up weapons, had fallen back a little at 
the halting of its leader. In the shal- 
low rifle pits the Irish track layers were 
laughing and joking one another; and 
on the embankment the sheriff’s men 
were climbing into view, and Bully Gal- 
lagher was shouting across to his men. 
_ At the end of the short colloquy, 
Greer wheeled and threw up his hands 
to his men as one heading a stampede. 
The banker, staggering as if the weak- 
ness of the battling moment had sud- 
denly gripped him again, came back to 
the young Missourian. “It’s done,” he 
said, with a curious rattling in his 
throat. “Stannard, give me your arm 
back to that engine, and if you can find 
a man and a horse, send for Kitts. I’m 
not well.” 


It was well past the evening dinner 
hour in the Egeria on the day of cli- 
maxings. At the upper end of the yard 
one of the big shifting engines was 
clearing the way for the light eight- 
wheeler which would presently back 
down to couple on to the private car 
for the night run across the desert to 
Yellow Medicine and the main line. 

The returned bear hunters, flocking 
in an after-dinner group on the deep 
observation platform, were idling in- 
dustriously. Carroll was picking the 
strings of his banjo, and the English- 
man and the younger Wetmore sister 
were humming the refrain of the bit 
of ragtime. 

On the sandy river bank beside the 
car a broad-shouldered young athlete 
in work-stained khaki was pacing 
slowly back and forth with a straight- 
figured, low-voiced young woman for 
his companion, 
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“You will be able to succeed now, 
won’t you—before the snow comes?” 
the young woman was saying. 

“Oh, yes, easily. Greer is discharg- 
ing three of his camps, and we are hir- 
ing the men as fast as they come over. 
Patterson already has his rails halfway 
up the upper leg of the approach, and 
by to-morrow night or the next morn- 
ing well be delivering concrete ma- 
terial to. Pearson at the tunnel. The 
snow isn’t going to overtake us, but 
something else will.” 

“What is that?” 

“You remember what you told me 
you overheard about somebody having 
kicked a deer or being kicked by a 
deer? Kicking Deer is the name of 
a river on the other side of the range. 
A second Goldfield discovery has been 
made over there, and the news of it is 
already on the wires. Inside of a week 
we shall be absolutely swamped in the 
rush which will come pouring in here 
over our line from Yellow Medicine, 
and over Greer’s from Lodge Butte. I 
haven’t the slightest notion of how we 
shall manage the rush or what we shall 
do with it, but we'll manage it some 
way—and earn some money out of it, 
too.” 

“Money,” she said half impatiently. 
“Tt’s always money! Did Uncle Silas 
know of the gold strike before we came 
out here?” 

“He did. That was the chief reason 
why, as vice president of the Overland 
Northern, he was so anxious to get his 
own line over there first.” 

“You haven’t told me yet how you 
made him stop the fight.” 

Stannard ignored the tentative ‘ques- 
tion, and asked one of his own. 

“What do you think of a man who 
doesn’t keep his word?” he wanted to 
know. 

“Tf the word were a promise 
she began; and he broke in abruptly: 

“Tt was a promise of a sort; and I 
guess I’ve got to keep it, no matter 
what it costs.” 


” 
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“Is it going to cost money?” she 
queried. 

“No; one way around it may cost 
me something I value more than all the 
money in the world. But the other 
way around it may cost somebody else 
a great deal of money. You see, I 
couldn’t scare your uncle with any 
threat of what we'd do to him for try- 
ing to steal our railroad, so I had to 
do the other thing.” 

“And that was 

“I told him that within the next few 
hours I was going to ask you to be my 
wife, and if you were good enough to 
say ‘yes,’ and he would be generous 
enough to turn my railroad loose, he 
wouldn’t have anybody but you to deal 
with in the embezzlement matter.” 

For two of the slow-paced sentry 
beats, with their appropriate turns, she 
let him stifle. Then she said: “Are 
you just keeping your promise to Uncle 
Silas, or 

The break had come at the unpeopled 
end of the sentry beat, and there was 
no one to look on when the two figures 
melted quickly into one. 


Five minutes later, engine No. 1063, 
with Engineer Boligee hanging from 
the cab window to measure his dis- 
tance, backed slowly down the river- 
bank siding to make a touch coupling 
with the private car. Boligee, having 
night eyes like a cat, saw a curiously 
shaped figure at the car step suddenly 
resolve itself into two, but the hissing 
of the steam in the°cylinder cocks kept 
him from hearing the low-spoken 
words of parting. 

“You'll come to New York?” whis- 
pered the half of the curious figure 
which the other half was lifting to the 
car step. 

The minute my job’s done; and if 
you think I need any bigger hurry or- 
der than the one you’ve just given me, 
you are eo 

Engineer Boligee turned morosely to 
his fireman. “Shut your fire door, 
Billy, and pull the bell. Were gone.” 


END. 


Naa-Shus the Man-Ape 


BEING A STORY OF PREHISTORIC MAN 


By George Sterling 


WOMAN of the cave folk came 
A forth on her hands and knees 
from her ancestral cavern, a 
plump baby clinging tenacious- 
ly to her back. She exchanged a few 
words, little more than grunts, with 
some of her sisters, who sat cracking 
large bones, to come at the marrow, and 
then set forth on her mission, which was 
to hunt for crayfish in the near-by river. 
The cave of the tribe was situated in 
a low cliff that terminated a grassy hill. 
Before the mouth of the cave lay a nar- 
row plain, and over a mile away to the 
west a forest, high and thick, stretched 
somberly northward and southward. 
The hill that held the cave rose to the 
foot of a taller hill, which, in turn, be- 
came the base of one still higher, the 
highest one holding against the raised 
horizon a row of great tusks of lime- 
stone, pinnacles that in some instances 
towered nearly two hundred feet above 
the parent rock. 

On the top of the tallest, though not 
the steepest, of, these crags, a pair of 
eagles had had for generations their 
great nest of sticks. As its material 
wasted away under the action of rain, 
and sun, and wind, the huge birds 
brought fresh limbs, always dead and 
dry, and arranged them clumsily on the 
top of the nest—an item of home-build- 
ing that took place in the late winter of 
each year. 

Having gone some little distance from 
her home, the woman began to glance 
about her for lizards, always a welcome 
delicacy with the cave folk. Soon she 
deposited the child for a moment on the 
green grass, that she might be the freer 


in her actions when in pursuit of a 
lizard that she espied. The little 
creature proved unexpectedly swift in 
its movements, and she was already fifty 
feet from the infant when she heard, 
on the windy air, a great rush of wings, 
and turned in time to see the female 
eagle drop deftly upon the babe. But 
though the descent of the bird had been 
swift, its ascent was, for its very weight, 
a matter slow and laborious, and the 
creature had risen barely five feet from 
the ground before the dash of the 
woman, frantic and surprisingly quick, 
had carried her to it. Leaping, she 
seized one of the big legs, whereat the 
bird promptly dropped the child, which 
fell, still screaming, to the ground. But 
the eagle itself, dragged down by the 
weight of the woman, struck the grass 
a few seconds later. 

The two fell together, the eagle 
uppermost. The woman relaxed her 
grip, and strove to roll sidewise and 
away from the bird. But it grasped her 
furiously with all its talons, and tried 
to tear at her face with its great beak. 
Wild with the pain, she rose to her feet, 
and, although the creature was over half 
as heavy as herself, ran blindly forward, 
she knew not in what direction. 

The direction proved to be a for- 
tunate one for her, for, as she stum- 
bled on, clasping the bird tightly to save 
her face from its beak, and her body in 
some measure from the fearful buffet- 
ings of its pinions, she felt herself 
falling abruptly into space. Again the 
two struck the ground, this time on the 
bowlder-strewn sands of the stream that 
ran northward to the distant ocean. 
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And this time the woman landed upper- 
most, but partially stunned by the twen- 
ty-foot fall. 

Dazed, she lay quiet for a moment, 
till the sharp pain inflicted by the talons 
of the eagle reasserted itself, and she 
rolled over and over toward the edge of 
the stream. Then, suddenly, she 
realized that the bird was quite still, ex- 
cept for the movements imparted by her 
own body. She staggered to her feet. 
The eagle hung limp and flaccid, its 
neck broken by the fall. The talons, 
however, retained their grip, and these 
she was forced to loosen, one by one, 
and with no small exertion of strength, 
for they had been driven firmly into her 
hips. As she withdrew the last one, 
the bird sank inertly to her feet, its wide 
wings outspread, its hard, yellow eyes 
staring blindly at the sun. And then 
terror, with a grasp fiercer and more 
relentless than that of the eagle, as- 
sailed her instantly. 

For eagles, and this one of all eagles, 
were sacred birds. A human being was 
able to imitate most of the activities of 
fish, serpent, or beast; but birds, and 
most particularly large birds—and 
which one greater than an eagle ?—lived 
in a world of their own, an empire in- 


accessible to all the other creatures of | 


earth, To see one poised over two miles 
in the air, a free thing that looked down 
in safety, if not contempt, on the ac- 
tions of earth-bound creatures, was to 
fill with awe and hopeless envy the men 
of primeval days. To them the birds 
were deities, spirit beings, to be cajoled 
or appeased, and their nest a fane at 
the base of whose stony slopes living 
things were at times to be bound and 
left. 

The woman was in no doubt as to the 
reception that awaited her if she re- 
turned to the cave with so unmistakable 
marks of combat on her body. True, 
she could conceal the dead bird, and 
claim that she had received her wounds 
in rescuing her babe. But the absence 
of the eagle from its nest would be then 
the sooner noted, and the real outcome 
of the battle promptly surmised. And 
then, even the rescue of her child would 
prove no valid excuse. She was even 
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in doubt if it would not have been ex- 
pected of her to have allowed the bird 
to bear away the little one without re- 
sistance on her part. Worse, her dread- 
ful deed might already have been noted, 
and the avengers even then be rushing 
toward her. 

Stung to action by the thought, she 
ran along the foot of the river bank to 
a spot where it rose less steeply, and, 
scrambling upward, peered cautiously 
through the tall grass that lined the 
edge. No person was visible, the cave 
being fortunately around the curve of 
the hill, and its occupants busied at the 
few tasks that seemed essential to the 
folk of that time. But the cries of her 
babe had abated nothing in fervor, and, 
creeping toward him, she restored him 
to his position at the back of her neck, 
and returned to the river bed. Taking 
the body of the bird, she hurled it mid- 
way of the stream. The current bore 
it slowly onward; it caught for an in- 
stant on a semisubmerged bowlder, 
swung free, and was carried beyond her 
sight around a wide bend of the river. 
It was swept onward, after several small 
delays, for over a mile, where it ground- 
ed in a shallow, and was found that 
night by several hyenas, which joyously 
dispatched it. Even its talons and 
feathers were soon borne away by wind 
and water. 

But the woman, crossing the stream 
at a point where it was partially bridged 
by a freshet-driven tree trunk, fled to 
the western forest. Here she lived for 
several weeks, until every trace of her 
mishap had been removed by time from 
her healthy body. She slept in tree- 
tops, and existed on the roots she dug, 
and the small creatures that she outran 
or outwitted. The whole adventure was 
to her of small risk and less worry. At 
the cave it was thought that she had 
been seized bv a great beast, or had fled 
to escape the continual beatings inflicted 
on her by her mate. When she returned, 
the treatment was renewed, with inter- 
est, and was accepted, as before, with 
patience. 

In the meanwhile the absence of the 
female eagle had been matter of much 
more comment and import. It was held 
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to portend many and dire disasters to 
the tribe. Those not ensuing in other 
than the usual ratio, the affair ceased to 
be discussed. The male bird haunted 
the pinnacles for another fifty years, 
and died upon the summit of one of 
them. He was never known to draw 
very near to the nest, but remained, 
after the manner of his finely austere 
_ kind, faithful to his mate, and was un- 
til the day of his death the sole eagle 
within many miles, though from the 
lonely reaches of the upper airs he must 
have descried others of his kindred. 


The day was one of midsummer, 
windless and drowsy, and the cave chil- 
dren, Uk and O-o0, were hunting listless- 
ly for horned toads among the rocks 
and brown grass of the hillside above 
their abode. This they did under com- 
pulsion, for primitive man of that 
period had views on the subject of 
wasted energy that were ages afterward 
to be held with even stronger convic- 
tion by his descendants, and result at 
last in the perfected system of child 
labor. 

The efforts of the youngsters had 
thus far gone unrewarded, despite the 
propitious quality of the weather, and 
when Uk, tripping over a lump of lime- 
stone in a moment of haste, was the 
recipient of a grunt of disdain from his 
companion, his disappointment found 
expression in the obvious method of 
hurling a small stone at her. The mis- 
sile was returned, and with even dead- 
lier-aim, feminine skill in such matters 
not yet having been lost. 

Ensued a prompt cessation of hunt- 
ing, as the children kept up the quarrel, 
though now at discreeter distances. 
Horned toads were soon forgotten in 
the joy and grief of combat, and they 
moved ever higher up among the lime- 
stone terraces, not ceasing from their 
hostilities until they had reached the 
foot of the third of the hills that rose 
in suave curves from the floor of the 
valley. And here a new object of in- 
terest made them forget all grievances. 

This was no other than the home of 
Naa-shus, whom the cave folk called 
the man ape, by reason of his uncom- 
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mon curiosity as to the human race, his 
trick of spying on them, and his imita- 
tion of some of their customs. Among 
the last was his habit of living, like 
them, in a cavern, though in this in- 
stance the one he elected to occupy was 
little more than a mere recess in a 
shelving cliff. Tenure of even so crude 
a dwelling necessitated, however, a sep- 
aration from his own kind, and the re- 
sultant loneliness had not been without 
a bad influence on his temper: insati- 
ably curious of men, he yet feared and 
hated his perplexers, an emotion cordi- 
ally returned by them, by reason of his 
great strength and his proficiency in 
hurling rocks. This latter accomplish- 
ment seemed to have*been a matter of 
their-own teaching. 

The tribe was well aware that Naa- 
shus possessed a habitation somewhere 
among the upper levels of limestone, but 
no man had thus far ventured to any 
great distance in the direction of the 
eagle nest, save by a route farther to 
the north, which was taken when offer- 
ings of small game were made to the in- 
different birds. And it was with 
mingled feelings of surprise, curiosity, 
and uneasiness that the children found 
themselves before it. 

As in the case of their own abade: the 
entrance was narrow and low, forbid- 
ding ingress to any form of life whose 
bulk would have made it a menace, or 
worse, to the ape. A small pile of cast- 
ing stones was the only visible sign of 
occupancy of the place by a creature of 
more than bestial intelligence; but the 
unerring sense of smell possessed by hu- 
man beings at that period, and for long” 
afterward, bore witness to the fact that 
they had not erred in surmising it to be 
the home of Naa-shus. 

It was O-o, closely pursued at the 
time by Uk, who had chanced to come 
upon the cave. Detecting at once its 
character, she lifted a warning arm, and 
waited until Uk had gained her side. 
The two children then peered silently 
and fearfully into the gloom of the re- 
cess, and were relieved to find it for 
the nonce unoccupied. Imperative curi- 
osity made them enter, and there, be- 
yond a heap of dried leaves and grasses, 
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they came upon the treasure of Naa- 
shus. 

For the man ape had been first of all 
the dwellers upon our planet to fall a 
victim to the lure of gold. In the bed 
of a stream some small distance to the 
eastward, he had come upon many nug- 
gets of the metal, and, obeying an im- 
pulse that beings more intelligent than 
himself were not to feel for ages to be, 
had collected several hundred of the ob- 
jects, ranging in size from lumps no 
larger than a hazelnut to pieces as big 
as the egg of a goose. z 

Naa-shus loved the color of the nug- 
gets, their smoothness and unexpected 
weight, and was accustomed to sit for 
minutes at a time and play with the 
hoard, lifting and dropping the larger 
pieces one by one. Some he had cast 
at the side of the cliff, till their grow- 
ing roughness had somehow made him 
uneasy, and he had desisted from the 
practice. From time to time he was ac- 
customed to add to his treasury, and 
was even then absent upon a journey 
for such purpose. 

For a brief interval, the children 
amused themselves with the nuggets, 
hefting and sorting them. But the at- 
tention of human beings of that epoch 
was not to be held for long in matters 
unconnected with the quest of food, and 
they soon left the cave, after scattering 
the bed of the ape, and throwing most 
of the hoard out into the open air. They 
then recalled the task to which they had 
been set, and would have turned their 
steps to a spot nearer to their home, 
when a warning odor, borne on a faint 
` wind that had lately come up from the 
southeast, caused them suddenly to seek 
concealment. 

Such an undertaking was not easy of 
accomplishment except in a direction 
immediately above them. Scrambling 
noiselessly up the somewhat sloping 
cliff, they hid themselves in the tall grass 
at its verge, curiosity overpowering a 
natural sense of prudence that for a 
moment suggested retreat to a safer 
distance. For they were eager to see 
the effect upon Naa-shus of the desecra- 
tion of his abode. 

They soon found that they had great- 
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ly miscalculated the depth of his ex- 
pected emotions. The ape came slowly 
down a trail that led from the south- 
east, clutching a large nugget in each 
hand, and imitating as closely as he 
could the gait of a human being. He 
was slightly smaller than the adult man 
of that period, but much stronger, and 
possessed of larger and sharper teeth. 

As he approached, he kept his gaze 
fixed for the most part on the plain be- 
low, hoping to see some of the cave 
folk, and it was not until he stubbed his 
toe on one of the nuggets thrown out 
by the children that he became aware 
of the insult to which he had been sub- 
jected. 

Dropping the metal that he held, he 
sprang with a shriek of fury into the 
cave, whence he as promptly emerged, 
his teeth chattering with rage, and his 
glance darting in many directions in an 
effort to discover the profaners. Soon 
he turned his eyes on the cliff above 
him, and immediately detected the two 
children that stared down at him from 
between the tufts of brown grass. With 
a fresh shriek of fury he sprang for 
the pathway leading up the acclivity. 

The children took refuge in instant 
flight, scurrying up the hillside with all 
the alacrity that they could muster. 
Though by nature a trifle swifter than 
the ape, they might even then have been 
overtaken and slain, to so additional 
speed was he stimulated by his rage, had 
not he slipped at the steepest portion of 
the cliff, and tumbled downward for 
several yards. 

This mishap enabled them to gain a 
fair start on him, an advantage of which 
they made the most, steadily ascending 
the hill as rapidly as possible, until they 
had gained its summit. They would 
then have struck off in another direc- 
tion, with the design of attempting a 
detour that would finally have brought 
them to the home cave on the plain be- 
low, but Naa-shus, guessing with ease 
their intention, had already taken a 
course that would have brought him 
perilously near to them had they per- 
sisted in their plan. Their best remain- 
ing recourse seemed, then, to increase 
their lead in the race by following the 
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crest of the hills, which ran northward 
almost at a level, and from which the 
pinnacles of limestone reared their steep 
and weather-beaten spires. 

At one of these they soon arrived, and 
thought. for a moment of ascending it. 
Access to its summit was, however, an 
uncertain matter, and, as the gap be- 
tween them and the ape grew no smaller, 
they made bold to continue their course 
northward. The three ran upon all 
fours. Soon the children reached an- 
other of the pinnacles, this time one of 
less perilous steepness, and began its 
ascent, hoping that from its top they 
would be able to repel any attack of 
Naa-shus with pieces of rock detached 
from the lightning-splintered crest, 
where ultimately they might be able to 
attract the attention of one or more of 
their parents. 

The ape, meanwhile, had been stead- 
ily pursuing them in a silence already 
made essential by the need of breath. 
Observing the plan adopted by them, he 
now slackened his pace, and approached 
in comparative leisure the base of the 
pinnacle. 

The children were not long in gain- 
ing a position at its summit. Thence 
they were able to look down upon Naa- 
shus, and observe his every move. The 
ape proceeded to the attack with delib- 
eration. Grasping two fair-sized stones 
in his right hand, he began the ascent, 
dodging with beautiful precision the 
pieces of rock hurled at him from 
above. 

Before long, however, Uk observed 
that their enemy had ceased to climb 
any higher, and was merely shifting his 
position from side to side of the pin- 
nacle. They continued to cast frag- 
ments of limestone toward him, but 
managed to strike him only once, and 
then but a glancing blow. The rain of 
missiles would have continued, had not 
Uk suddenly noticed with dismay that 
their supply was growing short. He 
had some small difficulty in imparting 
his discovery to O-o, words for a mat- 
ter bordering even so slightly on the ab- 
stract being not yet an earthly accom- 
plishment. 

He was able, however, forcibly to 
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compel her to desist from her efforts, 
and she soon afterward noted the trend 
of his fears. Naa-shus, however, made 
the mistake of imagining that they had 
come to the end of their resources in the 
matter of rocks, and, with a howl in- 
tended to paralyze them with fear, re- 
newed promptly the ascent. The chil- 
dren at once gathered into a pile all the 
readily detachable splinters of lime- 
stone, and waited with troubled hearts 
until the ape should draw near enough 
for them to renew their bombardment 
with better chances for success. 

Even this mild stratagem might have 
availed them nothing, what of the weird 
precision of Naa-shus im dodging a mis- 
sile, had not there suddenly sprung to 
being in the brain of Uk a little seed 
of those tactics that were to bloom to 
perfect flower on the bloody acres of 
Cannz and Austerlitz. 

As the ape approached a point be- 
yond which it would have been danger- 
ous for them to permit him to pass with- 
out material protest, O-o bent forward 
and made her first throw. As she did 
so, Uk imitated the action in point of 
time, and the two fragments whizzed 
downward at Naa-shus at the same in- 
stant. 

The ape might have dodged one of 
them, but, disconcerted by the double 
cast, merely crouched more closely to 
the rock, and the two missiles struck 
him simultaneously. At once he 
dropped the stones he had been carry-. 
ing, and, with further howls, scrambled 
furiously up the steeply sloping face 
of the crag. But the strength and ac- 
curacy of the attack that had been re- 
newed upon him were too much for his 
nerve and ability ; the new tactics proved 
their worth, and, bruised and bleeding 
from the impact of a score of sharp- 
edged fragments, he beat a retreat, slip- 
ping as rapidly as he could down the 
side of the pinnacle. 

The children, too relieved even to jeer 
their defeated foe, watched him slowly 
disappear in the direction of his cave. 
They remained perched for some time 
on the top of their refuge, however, be- 
fore gaining enough courage.to attempt 
the homeward journey. This they final- 
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ly essayed by way of a gulch that 
reached in a westerly direction to the 
plain below. Down this they proceeded 
silently and slowly, with darting glances 
that took in all the visible features of 
the landscape, and with ears and noses 
active in the task of promoting their 
welfare. 

Again it befell that the latter were to 
be their salvation. A sudden wind ran 
up the gulch, and at once the telltale 
odor of their enemy was borne again to 
their reliable sense of smell. As prompt- 
ly they turned and fled upward once 
more. 

Being at the time on the northern side 
of the gulch, they fled forward over the 
brow of the hill, and downward again 
along its farther flanks. And again the 
betraying scent of the ape was wafted 
to their nostrils, showing that he had 
either heard, seen, or guessed their 
latest resort. Once more they fled on- 
ward and crossed a hill to a fresh gulch, 
and this time were rewarded with a 
glimpse of Naa-shus as he ran in a 
course parallel to theirs. He had been 
hurrying in a direction that would en- 
able his path to intersect their own, and 
was by now at no great distance. 

They fled on up the gulch, nor did the 
ape gain appreciably on them, his 
natural speed seeming in some way to 
have been impaired by his efforts to sim- 
ulate the gait and manners of mankind. 
But the space separating him from the 
children was too small for their peace 
of mind, and, on gaining the crest of 
the range, they took refuge once more 
on the first pinnacle that they could 
reach. 

And they found to their dismay, when 
they had arrived to within a score of 
feet of the summit, that they had un- 
wittingly climbed the spire on whose 
peak lay the eagle nest. It was then 
too late, however, for any mere super- 
stitious dread to stand in the way of 
love of life, and they scrambled breath- 
lessly onward and upward to the aerie. 
The huge nest occupied the whole sur- 
face of the summit, and even overhung 
it a little, but by taking hold of the in- 
terwoven sticks of which it was com- 
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posed, they were able easily to gain its 
top. 

It was not till then that they realized, 
to their horror, that there remained to 
them no weapons of defense other than 
the material of which their refuge was 
composed. The nest had been unten- 
anted for more than two years, and the 
trash that covered its upper surface 
was of as little use to them as so many 
handfuls of sand. All the sticks, even 
those most nearly within reach, were 
light and brittle with age, or so firmly 
interwoven into the body of the nest, 
that Uk had difficulty in obtaining a 
piece even a yard in length. This he 
finally succeeded in doing, and by then 
Naa-shus had clambered to a point bare- 
ly a dozen feet below the place of their 
refuge. He had at once surmised, 
though it is doubtful if he had an- 
ticipated, their predicament, and stood 
for a while enjoying his -sense of it, 
glaring malignantly up at them with his 
small and close-set eyes. He then be- 
gan deliberately to crawl upward to the 
base of the nest, reaching which, he con- 
tinued his ascent until he was so near 
that Uk lay flat_and jabbed downward 
at him with the stick he had obtained. 

The move promised to be a disastrous 
one. Naa-shus’ left arm flew up with 
serpentlike rapidity, grasped the end of 
the stick ere it encountered his face, 
and jerked violently on it. Uk was al- 
most dragged from his position by the 
force exerted by the ape. As it was, 
the stick was torn from his grasp, and 
Naa-shus, shifting his position in a frac- 
tion of a second, reached up his long 
hand and clutched the boy firmly by 
the wrist. He then exerted all his 
power to draw him downward and out- 
ward, Uk resisting to the best of his 
ability, being aided in such degree by 
O-o’s hold on one of his ankles, that 
the ape was unable to drag him from 
his position. In this matter, however, 
Naa-shus would surely have soon suc- 
ceeded, but since the boy lay flat on the 
nest, and the ape was forced to exert 
his strength in a pull downward, and 
almost at right angles, his efforts were 
for the moment of no avail. Naa-shus 
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at once began to climb to the surface 
of the nest, and it was then that the boy 
gave at last a scream of despair. 

The cry was echoed by one from the 
blue overhead, and in another second a 
rush of air beat in upon them, as the 
great eagle, dropping from his station 
far above, swept by on outstretching 
pinions, and then rose superbly to his 
former eminence, as though ashamed of 
such momentary curiosity or excitement 
as he had betrayed. 

The incident daunted for a space the 
spirit of Naa-shus, and, loosing the 
wrist of Uk from his grip, he dropped 
down a few feet and hung, limp and 
frightened, to the lower portion of the 
nest. And no sooner had the strain of 
his weight been taken from the boy’s 
arm than O-o released her own hold, 
and began to seek frantically in the 
trash of the nest top for some object of 
defense larger than the few bones that 
lay amid the rubbish. And almost im- 
mediately her exploring hands touched 
a hard, smooth object. It was the egg 
of an eagle. 

The ape had promptly recovered his 
presence of mind, and, as the girl lifted 
the discovery from its bed, he made a 
sudden effort and gained a position on 
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the edge of the nest. It was at the 
same instant that O-o hurled her mis- 
sile. 

The egg was nearly as large as her 
head, and it was bad, bad “in the fear- 
less old fashion.” It struck Naa-shus 
squarely between the eyes, and exploded 
instantly. The ape might have re- 
tained his grasp on Uk, for all the mass 
of the projectile. But the sense of smell 
in such an animal was of a degree of ex- 
quisiteness that rendered the effect ab- 
solutely and intolerably paralyzing. He 
fell backward from the nest without a 
sound, 

Uk, gazing downward in ultimate de- 
spair and subjection at the rocks to 
which he expected to be hurled in- 
continently, felt the grip of the 
ape released, and his weight suddenly 
taken away. Still staring unintelligent- 
ly, he saw the gray body of Naa-shus 
drop swiftly past the nest, strike a slop- 
ing edge of the crag, bound off again 
into the air, fall another score of feet, 
rebound, fall a hundred feet to a wide, 
flat ledge below, and lie motionless. Ere 
that fall had been accomplished, he felt 
the girl throw herself at his side, and 
knew that she, too, was gazing down- 
ward at the corpse of their late enemy. 
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MISPLACED. CONFIDENCE 


WHEN you come to think of it,” the wise old farmer remarked, “it is not 

surprising that there are so many automobile accidents, and that so many 
people are maimed and killed in them. This thing of automobile driving is the 
grandest, most spectacular joke in the history of the world. Any man thinks that, 
he knows all about driving an automobile as soon as he has been shown how the 
levers work. And a woman decides that it is the simplest thing imaginable to 
push a rod and start things going. But, as a matter of fact, not one of them 
figures on the control. 

“T'll illustrate it. The probabilities are that not one out of twenty automo- 
bilists could drive four horses, But all of them are perfectly certain that they 
know exactly how to manage a forty-horse-power machine, or even one of ninety 
horse power if they can get hold of it. Figure that out, and you'll see what I 
mean. Not every man who is rich enough to buy a machine has sense enough or 
nerve enough to control the gigantic amount of power placed under his hands. 
If it takes nerve and judgment to drive two or three horses, it takes a lot more 
to manage the power of thirty or forty when you are caught in a jam or have to 
make a quick turn or find yourself toppling over the edge of an embankment. 

“Tt’s often a case of too little brains behind too much power.” 


In the Tule Tangle 


By Herbert Coolidge 


SYNOPSIS OF FIRST PART. 


While hunting wild cattle on the desert side of the San Jacinto Mountains, Joe Foley and his cow- 
puncher partner, Durk, are made victims of Mexican insurrectos, who steal their favorite horses. Instead 
of returning home to the Hernandez ranch, the two men decide upon pursuit of the thieves despite the 
fact that they are out of grub and ammunition. Durk thinks this move foolhardy, but he is carried away 
hy the impetuosity of the young hot-headed Joe Foley. Besides Durk had given his promise to Joe’s 
fiancée, Londa, that he would keep an eye on the reckless lad, and a promise to Londa meant everything to 
Durk, for Durk was in love with her too. Numerous adventures beset the pair of pursuers as they trail 
after the Mexican outlaws through mountain range and desert, and at last Joe and Durk secure ammunition 
from a prospector in the wilderness. It seems as though they were about to accomplish a successful 
attack upon the encamped Mexicans. 


(In Two Parts—Part Two) 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE DESERT QUEEN. 


OE and I rode up a steep bank out 
of Hardy’s Little Colorado onto a 
crisp silt level. It seemed good to 
get back to the dry part of hell. 

Nevertheless, before starting out into 
the heated open, we paused a while un- 
der the shade of tall willows which 
arose in plumed banks along the wind- 
ing edge of the river. 

Between us and the open there was 

a belt of scattering mesquites; beyond 
this for a couple of miles-it was gray 
brush and white sand to the foot of the 
long, low, jagged Cocopah Mountains. 
Strung along on this desert’s edge, fol- 
lowing the overflow line of the Hardy, 
were occasional flat-topped Cocopah 
dwellings. Near these  flat-topped 
dwellings, and cutting into the mes- 
quite-dotted bottom lands, were cleared 
patches where the Indians’ crops of 
corn, pumpkins, and watermelons 
showed good and green. It was a 
peaceful scene—and presently, after 
we had ridden to the nearest Cocopah 
dwelling, there was a big, ripe water- 
melon in the middle. 

All the way across the desert, even 

above my craving for water, and to- 
bacco, and revenge, I had wanted fruit 


—especially a cool, ripe melon. And 
now here we were under the thick 
shade of a ramada with a tall buck 
Cocopah handing us a big, smiling, mot- 
tled beauty. We named her the Desert 
Queen, 

The Indians seemed to be pretty 
much afraid. All the squaws and mu- 
chachos had made a dive for the. flat- 
topped, pole houses the moment they 
sighted us. And there they stayed, al- 
though the places must have been oven- 
hot. After a while, when our tall buck 
ordered his fifteen-year old muchacha 
out to the fields—for more melons, I 
guess—the girl darted past our ramada 
like a shot. 

After cleaning up one side of the 
Desert Queen, Joe and I had some 
pumpkin baked in the ashes, some cob 
corn boiled in a crude clay pot, and 
some mesquite pinole. Then, for des- 
sert, we sailed into the other side of the 
melon. 

At this point Joe turned and took a 
long sweeping look up and down the 
brush line. That’s a habit you get 
when you travel a while in the Coco- 
pah Bottoms. While he was talking and 
gaping I helped myself to two big 
hunks of heart; one I hid underneath 
me, the other I sank my teeth into. 

“That sounds all right, Joe,” I said 
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encouragingly. “But there’s some more 
to it, ain’t there?” 

“Nothing more—just now—except 
that you’re a blankety-blanked hog. 
What d’ye mean scooping the heart out 
of a melon like that?” 

With a significant grin, Joe cut off a 
piece of the meaty shell. It was about 
the size of half a brick, and I knew 
that some one was going to get soaked 
good and hard. I began gathering am- 
munition myself, determining to give 
Joe all he wanted. But at that moment 
Black Hat turned up. We had come 
upon Mr. Black Hat once or twice be- 
fore, when he was engaged in some 
piece of deviltry; and here he was 
again, the same black-hearted scoun- 
drel. It was the screams of our tall 
Cocopah’s daughter that now brought 
Joe and me to our feet. 

Looking across the level in the di- 
rection of the overflow bottoms, we 
saw the Indian girl fleeing frantically 
across the melon patch toward the mes- 
quite thickets. After her, with shoul- 
ders and elbows held high, spurred 
Black Hat. He was swinging the noose 
of his reata in broad circles. Our ani- 
mals were eating melon rinds under a 
ramada behind the flat-topped pole 
dwelling—and Joe beat me to them. 

“What you going to do?” I asked, 
following suit as fast as I could run. 

“Give me your lass’ rope and TIl 
show you.” 

“J wish I had a cartridge,” I added. 

“Shooting’s too good for that hom- 
bre.” Joe ground out the words as 
though he was chewing nails, and, with 
no caution whatever, proceeded to slip 
the bit into the mouth of Poison Ivy. 

Mousey is a hard mule to bridle, es- 
pecially when you’re in a hurry. And 
I said to Joe: “Wait a minute now, so 
I can go with you.” 

But Joe grabbed my lass’ rope, piled 
Poison Ivy, and jumped her out across 
the level. 

The paisano did not see Joe at first, 
as the footing was so silty that the 
hoofs of Poison Ivy made little noise. 
The girl had gained a clump of mes- 
quites before the Mexican could lass’ 
her, and he was trying by threats, 
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curses, and swiftly charging his horse 
to dislodge her. If he could get her 
started across an opening he could use 
his reata to advantage. 

Poison Ivy was within thirty yards 
of the mesquite clump, and running 
like a blue streak, when the cursing 
Mexican looked up. I was following 
on Mousey by this time, and could see 
every move he made. Black Hat 
whirled his bronc, and spurred for the 
brush. There followed a short, but 
very lively, race. As the Mexican fled 
he emptied two six-shooters one after 
another over his shoulder at Joe. 
Poison Ivy kept a-going, but it was not 
until the Mexican was getting ready 
to duck for the mesquites that she put 
Joe close enough in for a cast. 

A lass’ rope cast from Joe’s hand 
goes its length with a hiss like a strik- 
ing snake. The Mexican knew that he 
was caught—even while he was hunch- 
ing and twisting to escape. Joe 
brought Poison Ivy up in three jolt- 
ing hops, and, just before the rope 
came taut, whirled his mare into a run, 
jerking the Mexican a full ten feet. 

Dragging the Mexican across the silt 
didn’t hurt him a bit—except his feel- 
ings. And Joe, apparently, wasn’t wor- 
rying about them. As he came back 
past Mousey and spurred ahead toward 
the rancheria, that iron jaw of his 
clamped down into a fierce, determined 
grin. 

Joe’s loop had caught the paisano 
over both his arms. But as the Mexi- 
can slid along ahead of me toward the 
rancheria, I suddenly noticed that he 
had in some way managed to get a 
knife into action. 

“Joe,” I yelled, “for God’s sake, man, 
don’t let him cut my lass’ rope!” 

That reata was one that I had had 
for years, and, as Joe had said, there 
never would be another that would cut 
the air just like it. 

But it was all over with my pet reata. 
Even as I shouted the paisano slashed 
the rawhide rope in two. For minus 
a second he was on his knees casting 
off the loop; then he rose up, and scut- 
tled back for the thicket. 

I pulled down on him with my empty 
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rifle as he came abreast of Mousey. 
3ut he shut his eyes tight, and, if any- 
thing, ran faster. Then, a few mo- 
ments later, Joe put Poison Ivy be- 
tween the Mexican and the brush. 

A knife is an ugly-looking thing, es- 
pecially in the hands of a desperately 
murderous Mexican. And as Black 
Hat made a run at Joe, everything 
tightened up around my heart. But the 
next moment Poison Ivy threw the 
scare into that paisano. She would 
have killed him if Joe had not held 
her in. 

That mare always did hate the Mexi- 
can smell worse than bulls hate blood, 
and now, on top of this, she had been 
crazy mad for a couple of days on ac- 
count of the biting flies. Her eyes 
turned phosphorus green as she dart- 
ed forward to meet the knife fighter, 
and she twisted her head forward, and 
sidewise, and snapped her teeth like a 
shark’s. The paisano backed up mighty 
sudden then, and he stood like an ani- 
mal in a trap. He was for. all the 
world a cornered coyote then—crouch- 
ing with fear, but stiff for a spring. 

“The girl belongs to the Indians,” 
he whined.. “I have not molested any 
of you Americanos.” 

He had a kind of a high voice. His 
eyes were so like a venomous snake’s 
that I found myself expecting him to 
thrust out a forked tongue. Every 
feature of his face was lined with brut- 
ish passions. His cheeks and lips 
seemed burned thin. 

“Throw down that knife!’ ordered 
Joe in Spanish. “If you don’t, T’ll let 
this mare loose at you. Shed be 
pleased to kill you.” 

The Mexican valued his knife as a 
rattler does its fangs. But one swift, 
sullen squint at Poison Ivy decided 
him, and he threw the knife down. 
Then Joe herded him back to our tall 
Cocopah’s flat-topped dwelling. 

“Now,” said the young man, dou- 
bling the cut reata into a bight about 
eight feet long, “you stand up here 
where all the Indians can see you and 
take a licking. Or you can lie down 
and roll over; but you’re going to get 
the licking of your life.” 
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California vaqueros use the bight of 
a reata where the plains cowboy would 
use a ten-foot whip. They swing it on 
the right side of the saddle and bring 
it up, over and down from across their 
horse’s neck. When they hit hard a 
hairy, half-moon cloud raises above the 
steer’s rump, and—well, anyway, after 
calling out for all the Indians to wit- 
ness, Joe proceeded to work over the 
Mexican. 

What followed then took me back to 
the old days before Joe was born, when 
we kids used to climb the ridge and 
look over into the next cafion, and lis- 
ten with awe in our hearts while Kad 
Cronje got his Saturday evening lick- 
ing. Kad’s father was a nester and 
only came home Saturdays; so it was 
a weekly round-up. 

“Yes, holler your head off,” ex- 
claimed Joe, herding the paisano back 
into place with Poison Ivy, and then 
laying on harder with the doubled 
reata. ‘“When the girl hollered I heard 
you laugh.” 

When the Mexican was reduced to a 
whimpering, quivering heap on the 
ground, Joe’s heart softened—a little. 
Anyway, he coiled up his reata. Then, 
turning to the awe-struck crowd of Co- 
copahs, he called in Spanish: “Some 
of you honorable Indians get me an old 
shirt. and a pair of overalls for this 
muddy mongrel. He’s nothing but an 
escaped peon, and his clothes are too 
good for the job he’s on. And, say, 
one of you chase out and bring in his 
horse.” 

Joe then dismounted and walked 
over to the whipped Mexican, slipped 
the blade of a keen pocketknife under 
the collar of this fancy bandit’s shirt, 
and slit the garment clean down, saw- 
ing in two the decorated sash wound 
around his waist. A wondering Co- 
copah buck approached then and tim- 
idly extended a hard-looking, greasy, 
old undershirt. But Joe waved it back. 

“That’s too good for this dog. You 
run out and bring me the clothes off 
that scarecrow.” 

Off chased the Cocopah, running 
with the easy grace of a chaparral cock. 
And the clothes he threw down in front 
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of Joe a little later were certainly bad 
enough, 

Beginning to grin a little now, Joe 
slit the Mexican’s fancy riding trou- 
sers from hip to heel. Then, throwing 
an old blanket over the tortured pai- 
sano, he told him to hurry and crawl 
into his new clothes. 

There were fully two hundred Co- 
copahs—men, women, and children— 
crowding around the Mexican when 
Joe called him out from under the blan- 
ket. For generations and generations 
back these harmless, unarmed, water- 
melon eaters had been subject to the 
beck and call of Mexicans like our 
Black Hat. So deep grounded was 
their fear that up to this time there 
had been no Indian among them bold 
enough to jeer. But now, as the hum- 
bled mongrel crawled dog fashion on 
his hands and knees out from under 
his covering, a murmur of sneers arose 
from the assembled Indians. 

Then Joe addressed the tall Coco- 
pah chief: “Do you want this cholo? 
If you do, you can keep him to pack 
water for the squaws.” 

The old Cocopah waved the gift 
back. 

“We have no use for him,” he said. 
“We don’t want him around at all.” 

“Good for you!” replied Joe, grin- 
ning broadly. Then, striding quickly 
toward the punished Mexican, he said: 
“Now, git!” and gave him a welt across 
the hind quarters that started him 
howling for the brush. 

“You tell Thumb-off Juan and the 
rest of your dirty band,” called Joe, 
“that we'll fix them the same way if 
we can find them.” 

Then, as the Mexican loped away 
across the silt level, Joe turned to me, 
saying: “A good, stiff bluff, straight 
from the heart, will take you as far 
sometimes as a thoroughbred go-ahead 
hunch.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
JOE’S FAIRY TALE. 
The minute the tamed bandit hit the 


brush, I said to Joe: “Wed better get 
out of this good and pronto.” 
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But Joe seemed in no rush whatever. 

“We've got to get some information 
from these Indians,’ he said, “and 
that’s a proposition you can’t hurry. 
That hombre’s a good ways from camp, 
anyway. His horse looks like he’d had 
a good full ten-mile ride this morning. 
Besides, we’ve got his two six-shooters 
and a belt full of ammunition.” 

“I wish he’d had his carbine along,” 
I replied uneasily. “I’m no good what- 
ever with a revolver.” 

“Durk,’ said Joe impressively, 
“weve got these Cocopah Bottoms buf- 
faloed. So what’s the use of worry- 
ing?” 
= Saying this Joe proceeded to unsad- 
dle the bandit’s mount, which one of 
the Indians had led in from the field. 
When the young man peeled off the 
saddle blankets, the sight and the smell 
of that animal’s back were a fright. 
And Joe exclaimed heatedly : 

“Durk, if you can catch that cursed 
greaser and bring him back here, I'll 
kill him.” 

“He ought to be killed, all right,” I 
replied. “But it isn’t up to us to do 
it. You'd find that out after you'd 
killed him. So make the saddle a pres- 
ent to our tall Cocopah, and get started 
on your powwow. The Indians won’t 
dare to keep the horse, so we can lead 
him up the river a few miles and turn 
him loose.” 

When we had had more melon, Joe 
began to feel around for information, 
leading up gradually, as you have to 
with Indians. I left this to the young 
man, as I haven’t got enough patience 
to get an Indian to tell me anything. 
But I told Joe to get through the pre- 
liminaries as soon as possible, so we 
could travel before the paisanos 
showed up. 

Joe ought to be one of these people 
that carve statues. Turn him loose 
with a sharp knife and a soft piece 
of wood, and he can make anything— 
especially any kind of a dog, except one 
that will bark and walk off. And while 
he was leading up for information he 
was whittling. 

Occasionally Joe would give a dog 
to a muchacho. He had to throw the 


a 


‘lejo. 
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first one. But before he got through 
he had a bunch of the bravest little 
rascals crowding around him. They 
all wanted to see how he was doing 
it, and all wanted to get the next dog. 
And how our tall Cocopah, who could 
talk Spanish, did loosen up on infor- 
mation ! 

After a long string of talk to the 
effect that the Mexicans were muy 
malo, and that some of them, when 
drunk, had gotten away with Quin 
Sabe John, our tall Cocopah informed 
us that Thumb-off Juan and his out- 
fit were camped on the other side of 
the river opposite where the stream 
crowded in close to the Cocopah range. 
This narrow place we knew to be about 
seven miles below, so I felt a little bit 
less uneasy about being jumped by the 
raiders. 

Joe and I got a surprise then when 
the Indian told us that the horse herd 
was not with Thumb-off Juan’s crowd 
at all, but were held by the bunch of 
Mexicans from the mainland, about 
fifty in number, who were still camped 
between two lagoons up the river muy 
With the Cocopahs “muy lejo” 
means all the way from five miles to 
fifteen days with a burro. But Joe and 
I had a pretty definite idea that the 
outfit was located on the desert side of 
the stream, and not far below the 
island where we had stood off Thumb- 
off Juan. 

The Indian explained to us further 
that the Ramos crowd had thrown 
Thumb-off Juan and his three com- 
pañeros out into the world the day 
after they had got in from across the 
desert. He said that Thumb-off Juan 
had then pressed two of the Cocopahs 
into service for trailers, and had been 
riding day and night ever since looking 
up the camps of outlaws. According 
to our tall buck, there were now about 
nineteen men in the Thumb-off Juan 


gang, and he believed that they were ` 


going to jump the Ramos outfit, and 
grab the horses as soon as the party 
headed along the river on the way back 
to Sonora. One of the trailers, he ex- 
plained, could understand Spanish, and 
had heard the Mexicans talking. Our 
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Indian was also of the opinion that 
Ramos would be moving the next day. 

Joe made another dog or two after 
this, then snapped his knife shut and, 
with a triumphant side glance at me, 
announced : ; 

“You folks had better tie up your 
children now—weve got to travel.” 

But Joe can no more get away from 
a bunch of Indians without stringing 
them than he could keep from flying if 
he had wings. And, besides, on this 
occasion he wanted a lot of phosphor- 
us matches. So, after we had cinched 
our saddles, he turned kind of half 
anxiously to our tall Cocopah and asked 
if there was any Indian present who 
was high-up in medicine. If so he 
would like to have him look at a bit- 
ten place on his compafiero’s neck. 

Pretty soon an old, half-naked wise 
man shuffled forward out of the crowd. 
And Joe then made me stand for an 
examination. 

The place where Joe had bit me was 
inflamed from being full of sweat and 
dirt, and made a pretty nasty-looking 
wound. 

“What bit him?” asked the Indian 
doctor, through our interpreter. 

Joe acted as though he was too bash- 
ful to tell, and hemmed, and hawed, 
and looked over his shoulder toward 
the brush as though there was some- 
thing out there that he didn’t like to 
talk about. But finally he came 
through with the information. 

“I don’t know what to call it,” he 
said solemnly, “but it looked like some 
animal that had broke out of hell.” 

When this was interpreted to the 


‘crowd, you couldn’t hear one of the 


outfit breathe for a full half minute. 
It was sticking out all over that they 
had heard all about that animal before. 
For the Cocopahs are a race of run- 
ners. With them trail stories travel as 
fast as newspaper stories do in civiliza- 
tion. : 

The Indians had an awful time then . 
loosening Joe up so that he would talk, 
but he finally gave it out that the what- 
ever-it-was-out-of-hell had bitten my 
neck when our mule had broken from 
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the trail and mired in a slough as we 
were coming in off the desert to water. 

Joe went on, then, something like 
this: 

“My compafiero thinks that our mule 
was pulled down, as the poor brute dis- 
appeared as soon as he struck the mud, 
and my pardner saw the trail rope run- 
ning after him into the blue-black 
slime as fast as a snake. After we 
had taken our remaining two animals 
down to a watering place we came back 
to where our mule had mired and sat 
down there talking over what to do. 
Then, all of a sudden, something ter- 
rible boiled up out of the slough. 

“T jumped aside, and took a dive 
into a bunch of tules, and the animal, 
or the dog spirit, or whatever it was, 
jumped on to my compañero here, and 
bit him on the neck. 

“My compafiero says that he gave a 
great flop just as he felt the animal’s 
hot breath over his flesh, and that the 
brute’s fangs slipped off and snapped 
together. Otherwise my friend’s head 
would have been bitten half off. 

“All that saved my compaiiero’s life, 
then, was that the animal suddenly saw 
something out in the brush, and with 
terrible devilish yowls and barkings 
dashed off after it.” 

All this was interpreted in rapid, 
hushed voices by different Cocopahs 
who understood Joe’s Spanish. And 
all the Indians stood attentive, with 
their shoulders high and their bellies 
drawn in. 

“Well, Joe,” I said, “that will do. 
We'd better be traveling.” 

“You keep your shirt on, can’t you?” 
retorted Joe hurriedly; “were just 
coming to the most important part. 

“My compafiero has just asked me 
to say,’ went on Joe in Spanish, “that 
he would like to have this high-up doc- 
tor sing over him to-night, and suck 
the poison spirit out of his wound. It 
is not at all sore looking now, as you 
can see, but every day when the sun 
is just where it was the moment the 
dog devil bit him, my poor friend’s 
neck suddenly begins to swell. It will 
puff up then till it is the size of my 
two fists.” 
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Joe paused here impressively, before 
going on, holding up his two doubled 
yams to show them. 

“He looks then just like a burro that 
has been snake bitten on the head, and 
he throws himself down on the 
ground and bites at things and makes - 
noises like the animal, or whatever it 
was, whose teeth made the wound.” 

Joe is a polite young devil—when 
he’s dealing with Indians. So, after 
allowing a little time for the interpret- 
ers to pass the scare on to their poor, 
ignorant brothers, he proceeded: “I 
am sorry, but we will not have time 
to let your doctors sing over my com- 
pafiero, as we have very important 
business north. But if you will get us 
some medicine roots right quick we will 
take them with us. I will give a dol- 
lar for the roots and be very grateful. 
And I would also like a lot of these 
little, black, phosphorus matches. Be- 
cause the two times now that my com- 
pafiero’s neck got bad, I saved his life 
by wetting the ends of these smelly 
light sticks and rubbing them over the 
swelling wound.” 

A little later when we pulled out up 
the river, Joe had a bandanna full of 


roots for my neck, and another 
one chockablock with phosphorus 
matches. 


“What am I going to do with all 
these matches?” said Joe, replying to 
my query graciously. “You just wait 
till you see me to-night.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE “BLIND COWMAN.” 


As we rode away up the river from 
our tall Cocopah’s rancheria, Joe be- 
came reflective, which was something 
the young man seldom did in any seri- 
ous way. 

“I wouldn’t mind owning that little 
Injun that I gave the two bulldogs to,” 
he said finally. “Td take him home 
and wash him up and keep him.” 

A little later he added, with what I 
took for a sigh of satisfaction: 
“There’s nothing like being married, 
eh, Durk, and having your own fam- 
ily ?” 
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I felt like telling Joe then that if I 
had had half his opening I would be 
married right now, instead of being 
rawhiding around down in this God- 
forsaken country after a forty-dollar 
horse. And I remarked to myself: 
“You lucky young devil! You don’t 
know how lucky you are.” But I said 
nothing. 

“Eh, Durk?” repeated Joe. 

“Not for me,” I lied sourly. ‘I’m 
just about like Old Lemon Johnson 
when it comes to that—'l’ve jest natur- 
ally got to have peace’? ” 

Joe looked disgusted. And he 
slapped his stirrup with his quirt re- 
flectively while we rode half a mile. 
Then, with no thought whatever of 
how deep he was getting under my 
hide, he said: 

“Huh! I hate to see a man buried 
alive in a brush cafion, and dying of 
old age at forty.” 

I thought that if it would saw the 
young man off to have the last word, 
Pd let him have it. And, then while 
Joe was riding along slapping his stir- 
rup some more I reflected bitterly that 
sometimes it looked as though my pard- 
ner thought more of a pet mustang 
than he did of his girl. Sometimes I 
got pretty mad at Joe for not having 
turned back for his wedding—and 
sorry for Londa. 

Suddenly then, without any idea 
whatever that he was getting his iron 
too hot, Joe burst out jocularly : 

“Durk, you’re a pretty well-pre- 
served old cowman yet. And you’ve 
got a right smart of cattle. Why, man, 
you ought to marry and have some 
muchachos to keep things cheered up 
over in that cafion!” 

“Yes, young feller, you bet I’m a 
well-preserved cowman. If you want 
to know it, I haven’t got a white hair 
nor a bad tooth in my head. And for 
a long travel, a-foot or a-horseback, I 
could have you with your shirt tail 
dragging your trail out. Do you get 
that?” I stopped with this, ignoring the 
part of Joe’s sally that really hurt me. 

It pleased Joe immensely, this get- 
ting a rise out of the old cowman. 

“Just the same,” he went on, “if ever 
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I get a fair chance I’m going to marry 
you off. If you'd begin using tobacco 
again, Durk, I could give you a rat- 
tling good recommend for a husband. 
If Londa had a twin sister, now, that 
wasn’t engaged, wouldn’t you g 

Before I knew what I said I was’ 
blurting out: 

“Londa’s twin sister 
Londa, would she?” There I stopped 
—choked up. Joe, still grinning, 
opened his mouth to say something 
funny. But his iron was already too 
hot. It sizzled through my hide into 
the flesh, and I flew clear off the 
handle. 

“Joe!” I yelled, “for God’s sake 
quit! Shut up! Don’t you see that 
I’m in love with that woman?” 

Joe’s face took on a look as blank 
as a whitewashed wall. For a hun- 
dred yards he rode with his head 
hunched over, thinking. He was 
scratching away under his hat at a 
great rate. When Poison Ivy shied at - 
a lizard he walloped her unduly. 

Presently the young man -pulled 
down so as to let Mousey come up 
alongside. ` 

“On the square, Durk,” he began 
earnestly, “haven’t you got it through 
your head yet‘that there’s nothing be- 
tween Londa and me any more, except 
that we’re awful good friends?” 

I raised in my stirrups and clenched 
my fist. Then I took another good 
hard look at Joe—he was perfectly 
serious. But suddenly I remembered 
that he looked no more serious now 
than he had not long before when he 
was stringing the Cocopahs, and I 
choked down wrath enough so I could 
say good and plain: 

“Joe, PII get it through your head 
that you can’t string me any more on 
that subject if I have to pull you down 
off that mare and slap your face up 
to a peak. I walked around Londa 
and gave you your chance, and mine, 
too. I did it because you and Londa 
were the finest-looking couple I ever 
saw stand up together, and because you 
were getting some education—but 
mostly because you were my pardner. 
And that’s enough. If it had been any 


wouldn’t be 
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one else Pd have cut him out if Pd 
had to do it with a jackknife. That’s 
all—except,’” I added bitterly, “that 
Fd never do it again, A man that 
thinks more of a pet horse than he does 
of Londa isn’t fit to marry any 
woman.” 

Joe looked blank again then—and as 
sorry as a dog. But he rode ahead 
without saying a word. This time he 
was wise, and gave me a couple of 
miles to cool off in. Finally, when we 
pulled up to an old Cocopah dwelling 
that was deserted, he reined Poison Ivy 
over into the shade of the ramada. 
The Indians at the first rancheria had 
insisted on our taking another Desert 
Queen along, and Joe had put it in a 
wet sack and tied it on behind my 
saddle. 

“Come on, Durk,” he said soberly. 
“Let’s bust this melon.” 

“I don’t want any,” I replied sourly. 
“Pm plumb full of melon.” 

“You come on, now, Durk,” Joe ex- 
claimed, raising his voice. “You know 
it doesn’t take any time at all for melon 
to evaporate down in this country, and 
you’ve got to eat some of this one with 
me. I’ve made a monkey of you and 
an ass of myself, and I want you to 
keep busy with your teeth, while I’m 
getting the thing explained.” 

When I sat down across from him, 
Joe handed me half of the heart. When 
I had worked my way about half 
through it, he began: 

“Durk, I swear that this is straight 
goods. It was strictly on the square, 
that what I said about Londa and me 
calling it off.” 

“What?” I exclaimed. I tried to be- 
lieve him now—but I couldn’t believe 
him. I had thought of Joe and Londa 
all along as man and wife. And the 
last few days of working, and worry- 
ing, and sweating over getting Joe 
home alive for the wedding had burned 
it in on me deeper than ever. 

“I started in to tell it to you,’ Joe 
went on, “the day you came over to 
go on the hunt, but you chopped me 
off. ‘I savvy,’ you said. . ‘Well, we'll 
have one more hunt, anyway.’ ” 

“T was feeling kind of lame about 
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it, anyway, so I said to myself: ‘If 
Durk is getting to be such a wise old 
cowman, and savvies so much about it, 
T'll let him keep on savvying.’ Didn’t 
the boys say anything about it out at 
the bunk house?” 

“Hum, let me see,” said I, scowling 
down at the heart of the sister of the 
Desert Queen, and wondering if I 
really knew what was in the wind. 
“Yes, come to think of it, Paisano Red 
started in to say something about it, 
and——” 

“And you said you’d slap his head 
up to a peak if he didn’t shut up?” sug- 
gested Joe. 

“Well,” I replied steadily, “Paisano 
Red isn’t the kind of a man I want to 
be bringing Londa’s name up in any 
bunk-house conversation.” 

“That’s right enough, too,” agreed 
Joe. “But that’s the way it was. Of 
course I never had any idea that you 
thought anything of Londa. I was aim- 
ing to tell you all about it, of course, 
before we got back to the ranch. But 
you take things so seriously, Durk, that 
a feller can hardly help stringing you.” 

“You josh too much, young feller,” 
I returned, still unable to get my bear- 
ings. “But what was the trouble be- 
tween you and Londa?” 

“Nothing whatever, Durk—at least 
weve never had any row. It was a 
long engagement, you know, and some 
way it wore off. We can’t account“ 
for it, unless it is that only people who 
are opposites should marry. Londa 
and I are just about the same in a 
good many respects, you know—same 
color of hair and eyes all around. Any- 
way, the first wind I got of it was up 
at the university last semester when I 
found I could get interested in another 
girl—an auburn-haired lady, she was— ` 
but there wasn’t a tenth as much to her 
as there is to Londa. I got into it be- 
fore I knew it, of course—I was al- 
ways talking about Londa at first— 
and,- well, the same old thing; you 
know, Durk.” 

Joe had an awful time getting all 
this out of his system. 

“For two months, Durk,” he went 
on, “I actually worried about Londa. 
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I wouldn’t hurt the girl for a fortune 
—and at the same time I knew that it 
wouldn’t be doing right to marry her 
unless—well, you understand how it 
was, Durk.” 

Joe sat on his heels pawing around 
over the busted melon, and still having 
a terrible time explaining. 

“Well, you know how honest and 
right Londa is.” 

I nodded my head emphatically. 

“Well, when I came home, and she 
came right out and told me that she 
had been wondering if we really ought 
to go on with it—and, well, the fact 
of the matter is that we found we had 
both been in about the same fix. It 
seems that a certain long-legged cow- 
man—don’t ask me who, Durk, because 
I can’t tell you—under the circum- 
stances, you understand. But you’d 
know him if I named him. He’s got 
quite a bunch of cattle, and he’s been 
kind of blind.” 

“Jack Buto!” thought I. And I sat 
there stolidly on my heels staring at 
the melon. Buto had quite a bunch of 
cattle, although his business was get- 
ting to be mostly mining. And he had 
been about half blind—and this from 
not a very respectable kind of sick- 
ness. 
to do it with a six-shooter,? said I 
to myself. I hated mightily to think 
that Londa could be interested in him. 
But I knew that a more plausible devil 
than Jack Buto never lived. I couldn’t 
understand when he had been coming 
to see Londa—unless it was during the 
two months that I had holed myself 
up in my cafion. 

Seeing now that Joe was expecting 
me to say something, I said: “Huh!” 

“You ketch on now, eh, Durk?” Joe 
asked. 

“As big as a house!” I replied. 

“Well, well, Durk,” said Joe, with 
something that sounded like a sigh, 
“have some more of the heart.” 

By the time we had had our: refill 
of melon, and had aired our anitnals’ 
backs, the size of this new thing set- 
tled through me. > And when we rode 
away from the deserted Cocopah dwell- 
ing I found myself looking around, 


“PII cut that man out—if I have’ 
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with my head up, and sensing that here 
I was—and that things were different. 
Off to the left, to the foot of the parti- 
colored volcanic mountains, stretched 
the soft, blended gray of brush and 
white of sand; to the right, beyond the 
dull green mesquite thickets, arose the 
bright green, tall, plumy banks of wil- 
lows. Some way the Cocopah country 
was looking mighty pretty. The sun 
was boiling right straight down—but I 
didn’t. mind that. Quickly then my 
mind turned to my brush cafion, peo- 
pling it with happy voices—Londa’s 
singing, and the calls of sturdy chil- 
dren. Joe’s speaking brought me with 
a jerk back to the Cocopah country. 
“Paisanos!” he said. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LASSOED AND DRAGGED. 


When you are hunting men, or men 
are hunting you, your state of qui vive 
gets to be a habit. You may talk, and 
laugh, or quarrel, or even dream of 
love and home, but through it all you 
are either looking around, or just about 
to look around. So when Joe ex- 
claimed “Paisanos!” I was already 
turning in my saddle, 

Looking back, I saw Thumb-off 
Juan’s Mexicans approaching on the 
trail we had followed. There were 
eighteen in all. One of the mounts 
was carrying two riders, and the man 
behind the saddle wore scarecrow 
clothes and a peaked, black sombrero. 
Evidently the tamed bandit had picked 
up his hat from the edge of the thicket 
where it had fallen when Joe had 
jerked him with the reata. 

When we sighted them the Mexi- 
cans were riding slowly. When they 
saw us they stopped. Then, as Joe 
and I spurred toward them to get back 
to the cover of the deserted Cocopah 
dwelling, they wheeled their mounts 
hastily and rode for the brush! 

“Durk,” exclaimed Joe excitedly, as 
he pulled up behind the flat, pole hut, 
“weve got these Cocopah Bottoms buf- 
faloed! Didn’t I tell ye? And Thumb- 
off Juan leading the bunch!” 
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I expected the Mexicans to charge 
us from some nearer point of cover. 
But they didn’t. They went around 
us in the brush. When the outfit ap- 
peared beyond range ahead of us and 
proceeded on up the river, I admitted 
to Joe that it certainly looked as though 
Thumb-off Juans bunch was buffa- 
loed anyway. 

“Yes, Durk,” Joe replied, “you bet 
they're buffaloed. They remember 
what you did for them night before 
last—and they have no way of knowing 
that were out of ammunition. Weve 
got reputation enough to get those 
horses back, or I’m a liar. And if we 
haven’t now, why just wait till I get 
after them to-night with my phos- 
phorus smile, and my tule tail.” 

As the company of bandits rode on 
along the edge of the mesquite thickets 
which border the overflow of Hardy’s 
Little Colorado, Joe and I did consid- 
erable guessing as to what business was 
carrying these scoundrels up the river. 

Joe said: “Pl bet that they wind 
up. to-night somewheres near the Pa- 
triot’s camp. So, if we want to get 
the herd, we want to strike early. I’m 
thinking that we'll have to go some to 
beat Thumb-off Juan’s outfit to those 
horses.” 

Joe and I let the Mexicans get out 
of sight before we rode away from the 
deserted flat-topped dwelling. When 
we did start, we swung out from the 
river toward the mountains in order to 
be out of range from the mesquite 
thickets. 

My mule bore me across a gray- 
brush, white-sand country now—but 
my mind bore me back to Londa. I 
pictured her there at the Hernandez 
waiting for Joe and me to ride in from 
the desert. Then, remembering what a 
worry the girl had been in, the morn- 
ing we left the home ranch, I began to 
get uneasy. And finally I asked. Joe 
if he thought it was a cinch that Londa 
would stay at the ranch until we got 
back. I had a kind of idea that in her 
anxiety she might start out after us. 

“Londa’s sensible,” Joe replied. 
“You remember I wrote her from La 
Honda. Well, I told her not to worry 
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if we didn’t come back for a spell, be- 
cause there was a chance that we would 
have to go away on down into Mexico, 
in which case we would be liable to 
be gone all summer. I put it that way 
because I was a little afraid that she 
would get worried, and come out on 
our trail.” 

That set my mind easy for a while. 
But presently I told myself that after 
all there was no use of listening too 
hard when Hopeful Joe was talking. 
Also, that if Londa wasn’t my girl now 
she was going to be, and that I would 
begin right then and there to take the 
best of care for her. So, when we got 
to the last bunch of Cocopah dwellings, 
where the Punta Pinto Spur shoots at 
a right angle from the main range, and 
crosses the sand to the river, and turns 
the river toward the gulf, I told the 
young man that I was going to make a 
deal with the Indians. As it afterward 
turned out, it was a lucky thing I took 
this notion. 

A little later I had engaged a lengthy 
Cocopah to do some trailing. 

These were my instructions: 

“Go up the river till you find where 
the Mexicans brought in a big band of 
horses across the desert from the Es- 
tados Unidos. On top of the tracks 
of this outfit you will find the tracks 
of this blue mare of my compafiero’s, 
the mule I am riding, and a pack mule 
we lost in the mud. 

“Out where the sand hills begin you 
will find where my compañero and I 
branched off on a cow trail to the near- 
est water. Look all around there. If 
you find the tracks of some one fol- 
lowing on our trail, you camp there in 
the sand hills until we overtake you. 
But if you do not find these tracks, go 
back on the trail, and keep a-going un- 
til you meet some one, or come to the 
burned jacales of the La Honda. The 
Indians there will point you the way 
to Rancho Hernandez. That’s your 
destination. Take the letter I am giv- 
ing you, and.deliver it there. It is for 
a young and very beautiful white 
woman.” 

I had an awful time writing that let- 
ter. While I was sweating over it, Joe, 
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who was again suffering because of 
the rapid evaporation of watermelon, 
was negotiating the heart of another 
Desert Queen. 

My letter to Londa ran something 
like this: 


Dear Lonpa: Here we are in the Cocopah 
country at the Punta Pinta Rancheria, and 
all O. K. Have had watermelon two times 
to-day (three times for Joe) and feel fine. 
This is a mighty pretty country. 

I hope my Cocopah finds you still at the 
Hernandez. Anyway, you be sure you stay 
on the right side of the Mexican line. It’s 
too hot down here—and too many Mexicans. 
If we have good luck, Joe and I will follow 
this runner to-morrow. Joe thinks that we’ve 
got these Cocopah Bottoms buffaloed, and 
I'm beginning, to think so myself. If we 
haven’t we'll find it out to-night. 

Now, Londa, in case it turns out that we 
haven’t got this Cocopah country buffaloed, 
I want you to have my ranch and my stock. 
I guess you know why. I hope this finds you 
Alis®)—k, 

Well, Londa, good-by. 


I then proceeded to make the awk- 
wardest, sweatiest will ever wrung out 
by a man. I suffered till I thought I 
would die trying to figure a decent way 
to cut out Jack Buto. Finally it came 
to me like a flash, and I wrote in: 
“Providing the same Londa Moore 
does not marry within three years.” 
That would do the business all right, 
I thought, because Jack Buto was get- 
ting meaner every day, and would 


probably get shot or break into the pen . 


within that time. Even if he didn’t, 
he would be sure to bawl himself out 
before very long. Anyway, I inclosed 
the sweaty document along with the 
letter, and told my lengthy Cocopah to 
pull out. 

I had some watermelon myself then. 
And Joe considered that all the ice be- 
tween us was broken. At any rate 
when we were through feasting he pro- 
ceeded to soak me with the rinds. 
Whereupon I proceeded to show Joe 
that I was not so old but what I could 
hold up my end in a battle of that kind. 
In fact I gave him all he wanted. As 
we said “Adios” to the grinning Coco- 
pahs, and rode to the north on the 
tracks of my lengthy Indian trailer, I 
found myself admitting that I was a 
pretty well satisfied young cowman. 
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As the sun was yet high, and we only 
had ten miles to go, Joe and I let our 
stock take it easy. I had instructed 
my lengthy Cocopah not to go up 
through the overflow bottoms, where 
he was liable to run into Mexicans, but 
to circle out onto the desert, so we 
could follow him without being seen 
from the mesquite thickets. His tracks 
led us now along behind the sand hills. 

We were traveling along leisurely be- 
hind our sand bulwarks when Joe again 
began slapping his stirrup with his 
quirt. And after a mile or so of this 
he said: 

“Durk, I’ve been a bum burro to drag 
you out into this country after a sad- 
dle horse that you wouldn’t give forty 
dollars for.” 

“Well,” I said grimly, 
going to do about it?” 

Joe looked at me and grinned— 
pretty sheepishly. 

“You see, Durk,” he explained, “I 
didn’t have any idea that you thought 
anything of Londa. And I said to my- 
self: ‘Well, the poor fellow might as 
well take a chance on getting killed out 
in the open as to be dying of old age 
over in that brush cañon of his? I 
hated to think of you holed up over 


“what you 


‘there, taking care of your pet butcher 


knife that no one must touch, and your 
pet reata, which, is, or was before 
Black Hat cut it this morning, the only 
lass’ rope in the world. I said to my- 
self: ‘That hombre won’t even make 
up with a horse.’ But now that you 
have better prospects, Durk, I don’t 
think I’d advise you to go any farther. 
In fact, I don’t want you to go any 
farther.” 

“Well,” I said, “I wouldn’t go ten 
feet farther to save Chapo. With me 
a horse is a horse. So suppose we head 
back for God’s country as soon;as we 
can satisfy ourselves that no one has 
followed on our tracks.” 

Joe began to twist in his saddle then 
like a good fellow. And I wouldn’t 
help him a particle—I let him twist 
it out. Finally he came through, and 
said: 

“Say, ye know, 
awful lot of that old horse. 


Durk, I think an 
He helped 
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raise me, and there’s twice now that 
he’s saved my life. It wouldn’t be 
right for me to go off and leave him 
in the hands of those cursed paisanos. 
With me a horse is a human being, 
Durk.” 

“Well, according to that, Joe,” I said 
quietly, “we'd better go in to-night and 
get him.” I saw he was going, anyway, 
so what was the use? Besides he was 
my pardner, and I had solemnly prom- 
ised Londa to take care of Joe. 

“The thing is, Durk,” he said, with a 
sheepish grin, “I’ve decided that you 
ought not to go along. Because, of 
course, when you get right down to it, 
there is a certain chance that some one 
gets hurt. And I think I can pull off 
the trick alone all right, with my phos- 
phorus smile and my tule tail. You've 
been a drinking man, Durk, so you can 
imagine how a proposition like that 
would look to a bunch of Mexicanos 
who had been working off a thirst for 
mescal.” 

It was now my turn to raise my 
voice. 

“PII tell you right now, young feller, 
that I’ve never been a drinking man to 
anywheres near that point. And as to 
my turning back without you—well, 
that would be just like me, wouldn’t 
17e 

Dusk was glooming down over us 
when Joe and I cut the trail where 
the horse thieves had come in from 
across the desert. We did not find my 
lengthy Cocopah waiting for us there. 
But we did find his sign—a circle in 
the sand with an arrow pointing back 
over the trail toward the Estados Uni- 
dos. So I took it that he had discov- 
ered no sign of tracks following ours, 
and had headed off across the big, dry 
stretch, bearing my letter, and my will, 
if I died, to Londa. 

Joe and I tied our animals to a palo- 
verde behind a sand hill and waited for 
it to get dark. On the desert the sun 
is a fierce thing—but when it goes 
down ‘things get solemn. It makes a 
man think of home and mother, 
whether he’s got any or not. 

At least this is the way it seemed 
out under the stars on the dry where 
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Joe and I were camped. But over in 
the Bottoms it was worse—there it was, 
well, scary. 

There is an awful size to the Bot- 
toms. It is a fifty-mile angle with a 
thirty-mile base—a vast, stinking area 
of tangle and mire. Out across the dry 
from the dark bank of brush there 
came the smell of standing water and 
rotten tules and putrid mud. The 
whole thing smelled dead, and it looked 
dead—but it was alive. Coyotes over 
in there uttered weird, chattering cries 
—so did every kind of night bird. 

But if the Bottoms looked gloomy 
to me, I could not see that Joe was 
fazed. Ordinary fear seems to have 
been left out of that boy. Either that, 
or else he’s so full of natural hope that 
he doesn’t know there is anything to 
fear. Anyway, he’s a freak of nature. 
A couple of times he began to chuckle, 
and it came out that he was thinking 
of the impression he would make over 
there in the dark with his phosphorus 
smile and his tule tail. 

By ten o’clock it was good and dark, 
and the moon due to rise in half an 
hour. So'we rode across the dry to 
the thickets. From here we worked 
north a couple of hundred yards over 
a flat where the mesquites were thin. 
Then we came to the arm of a slough 
which stretched, as near as we could 
judge, about three hundred yards from 
the river. 

After tying our mounts out of sight 
in the shadow of overspreading mes- 
quites, Joe began to get busy with his 
make-up. First, after caching his 
clothes, and rigging a breechclout by 
slashing off his skin-tight, bathing-suit- 
length drawers at above the knee, he 
smeared blue swamp mud all over his 
person. Then, while this blue coat was 
drying, he cut a lot of rushes and 
braided his tule tail. The finished prod- 
uct was about three feet long; it was 
thick as your arm at the butt, where 
it had Black Hat’s knife for a core, 
and, when dressed down with mud, de- 
scended to a slimy taper—the crawliest 
looking proposition I had ever seen. 

Before Joe got to monkeying with 
the phosphorus part of his make-up I 
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became fidgety, listening to the infer- 
nal, clammy voices of the night birds. 
The proposition was that I was to work 
up behind the insurrectos’ corral and 
tear out a panel, while Joe was throw- 
ing the scare into the outfit from the 
brush nearest their camp fire. But now 
I decided that first we had better spy 
out the land. I wanted to do this my- 
self, without having Joe along, as he 
was always careless about breaking 
brush. So I put one of the revolvers 
where he could put his hands on it 
easy, and said: 

“Joe, Pm going to do a little pros- 
pecting out ahead. You be sure to stay 
here with the stock until I get back.” 

“All right,” Joe replied. “Only get 
a move on yourself. Because this monk 
is going to be ready to travel now in 
about ten minutes.” 

Going on the idea that the camp of 
the horse thieves was in the brush 
about three hundred yards south and 
east of us, I worked ahead about half 
that distance. There I began to hear 
corral and camp sounds. 

It was very dark in the mesquites, 
their growth -being from twenty to 
thirty feet high and cutting out the 
starlight. As I crept forward I judged 
from the squawking of the clumsy- 
voiced water birds that I was working 
into the hollow of a bend in the river. 

The camp and corral sounds became 
pretty plain now as I sneaked forward. 
I could hear the horses stamping and 
fluttering their noses, and moving 
around as they fought mosquitoes. 
Presently the smell of fired manure 
came at me strong enough to knock a 
man down, and I knew that the pai- 
sanos were burning smudge. Finally, 
sighting a flicker of light playing up 
into the lower branches of a bank of 
willows, I became sure that I was get- 
ting pretty close to the horse thieves, 
and that their camp was on the river. 

A little farther on out ahead of me 
there was a brushy knoll in the middle 
of a starlit clearing. And I worked 
toward this, keeping it between me and 
the light of the camp. 

I had just sneaked up to this knoll 
and was crawling cautiously around to 
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where I could see beyond it, when the 
sudden trampling of a horse came 
from a clump of mesquites right near 
me. And the next instant, before I 
could get action with my revolver, 
there came the shrill wh-ce-ee-eef of a 
reata. The noose whipped down over 
my head, and tightened around my mid- 
dle with a jerk that cut and burned. 

I fired five shots from my revolver, 
but whether I sent bullets into the 
ground, or up into the trees, or ahead, 
or behind, I cannot tell. Because I 
was strictly on the tumble. 

Before I had fairly got a notion of 
what had struck me I found myself 
under a pile of Mexicans by the light 
of a smudge fire. The bunch dis- 
armed and tied me, and I lay there 
spitting out dirt. There were fully fifty 
paisanos around me. Ramos, the Pa- 
triot, was there, and beside him 
Thumb-off Juan, who regarded me 
with a withering, red-whiskered smile. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A FLIGHT OF THE IMAGINATION. 


My disposition never has been any- 
thing to brag of. And it hasn’t been 
improved a bit by my living alone in 
a big, silent, brush canon. Also I had 
a very definite idea that no paisano 
had any right to drag me around with 
a reata. To make a bad matter worse 
some of the Mexicans now encircling 
me began to laugh and sneer at me for 
spitting dirt, Anyway, by the time I 
had got my mouth cleared of silt, I 
was too mad to talk. I don’t know 
how long I lay there, wrenching at my 
rawhide ties and inwardly cursing. 
What aroused me was the sudden ap- 
proach of horses. 

My first thought was: “Here comes 
Joe!” Then, as I struggled to a sit- 
ting position, I heard some of the Mex- 
icans say in Spanish: ; 

“The Americanos’ mounts!” 

As soon as some of the paisanos 
broke away from in front of me and 
got their legs out of my way, I looked 
and saw Poison Ivy and Mousey being 
driven into the corral by a couple of 
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the night guard. As I had not heard 
any shooting, I knew that they had not 
seen my pardner. 

It was very evident that the Mexi- 
cans had found out who Poison Ivy 
was, as when they took off her saddle 
and bridle they loosened the throat 
latch and cinch from over the fence of 
the stockade. When they finally 
turned her loose, both of them gave 
her a belt with their reatas. That’s one 
reason why a mean horse generally 
loves a Mexican. 

I kept getting madder and meaner 
all the time I was watching the night 
watch unsaddling our animals. But my 
head-got clear enough to do some furi- 
ous figuring. Before I died I wanted 
to hurt every man in that bunch of 
paisano horse thieves. But the one I 
particularly wanted to hurt was José 
Ramos, the Patriot. Not being in a 
position to’ get action with my fists or 
a club, I went ahead with the only 
other way open. 

“Untie my hands,” I yelled in Span- 
ish. “I want to talk.” 

And I thrust out my bound wrists 
to the nearest insurrecto. I did this 
with authority, too, as though he were 
my peon. 

The paisano whom I addressed hesi- 
tated and turned to Ramos for instruc- 
tions. I turned to him, too, and ex- 
claimed: “How can a man speak 
Spanish without the use of his hands?” 

Ramos, smiling, nodded “Yes” to the 
swamper. He was a handsome son of 
a gun, that Patriot. And there was 
enough of the man in his face, I 
thought, so I could see where I would 
be able to get under his hide. 

I can talk Spanish better than most 
Mexicans. And when I talk Spanish 
I know how to hoe it down with my 
hands, shoulders, and elbows, and twist 
my face. I’ve learned that unless you 
go through these monkeyshines they 
never fully get you. 

“Señor Ramos,” I said, as I scram- 
bled to my feet, “I want to speak with 
you. .I want to tell you who you are. 

“T have been raised on the border 
among the Mexicans. They can show 
my people more than we know about 
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courtesy. Among my people men wal- 
low in plenty, while their blood broth- 
ers all but starve. But no Mexican 
starves while a brother, or a cousin of 
a brother, has a handful of frijoles. 
The Mexicans are hospitable. They 
know how to protect the honor of their 
women. I have ridden with your coun- 
trymen at the rodeos—as vaqueros the 
Mexicans ride fast downhill.” 

I paused and eyed the bunch while 
this soaked in. The Mexicans were 
passing around winks -and pleased 
grins, thinking, I guess, that I was 
soft-soaping them tor my life. They 
didn’t know that I was only building 
up something to work on. 

You can’t properly shame a man un- 
less there’s some one looking on to dis- 
pise him. The smell of mescal was 
rank, and I knew that conditions were 
favorable for arousing Mexican senti- 
ment. 

“Now,” I went on, “let me tell you 
something more about Mexicans. I 
met you on the trail, Señor Ramos, my 
compañero and I 

“Where is your compañero?” inter- 
rupted Ramo eagerly. 

“He’s dead!” I lied. It was a case 
of instantaneous inspiration, the way 
my lips flashed out that falsification. 

“He’s not dead!” sneered Thumb- 


off Juan 
“You lie, you red-headed, Irish- 
Mexican renegade!” J yelled. I 


wanted to hurt some one before I died. 
And the only weapon I had was words. 

I would have died, too, and that right 
soon from knife wounds, if the insur- 
rectos hadn’t pinned the arms of that 
red-headed devil of a Mexican. All 
the bad Irish and bad Mexican in the 
man boiled over as he struggled to get 
at me. 

“Give me a knife and turn 
loose!” I yelled to Ramos. 

This was somewhat of a bluff, be- 
cause I had no stomach whatever for a 
fight with a knife. I was pretty sure 
that I was booked to die. But I was 
in hope that they would stand me up 
against the corral. Anyway, I know I 
was mighty glad when the Patriot 
shook his head. I guess he wasn’t right 


him 
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sure that in case I didn’t get killed I 
would be polite enough to hand the 
knife back to him handle first. 

The Patriot shoved quickly over in 
front of Thumb-off Juan, who was not 
at all inclined to quit struggling. 

“You keep your hands off my pris- 
oner,” said Ramos, in swift Spanish. 
Then, turning to me, he exclaimed 
sharply : 

“That man is my friend—or says he 
is. I don’t want you to insult him.” 

Just then my eyes fell on Black Hat, 
who was over in the rear tier of Mexi- 
cans. He wasn’t taking up near the 
room that was coming to him even 
there, acting as though his scarecrow 
clothes bore down too heavily on his 
sore back. 

Turning to Ramos, I sneered: 
that man your friend, too?” 

“No!” exclaimed the Patriot shortly. 
And how Black Hat’s rattlesnake eyes 
did twinkle! 

“Then, if you’ve no objection, TIl in- 
sult him. My compañero tried to give 
him to the Indians for a slave this 
morning. But the Cocopahs said they 
didn’t want him around at all. They 
said they had dogs enough—and scare- 
crows that didn’t eat.” 

That got a rise out of the insurrec- 
tos. They all laughed derisively, and 
some of them gave taunting little Mexi- 
can-Indian whoops. It was very evi- 
dent that there was already a lot of 
bad blood between them. 

Black Hat was for coming at me 
then, but Thumb-off Juan, who by this 
time was entirely himself again, spoke 
to him like you do when you tell a bad 
dog to lie down. 

Seeing Thumb-off Juan so peace- 
able all of a sudden gave me an idea. 
At that stage of the game I was jump- 
ing at anything whatever that would 
make trouble for a horse thief, and I 
turned sharply to the Patriot. 

“Are these all your men?” I asked, 
waving my hand around to include the 
assembled paisanos. 

“All but these two,’ Ramos an- 
swered, pointing to Black Hat and 
Thumb-off Juan. 

“Then have a care where you lie 
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down after you have drunk mescal with 
this sorrel friend of yours. We saw 
him coming up the river with eighteen 
men!” 

“You lie, you gringo!’ howled 
Thumb-off Juan. And he turned to 
the Patriot with protestations. 

But the Patriot gave him a stiff look, 
and said: 

“Don’t give my men any more of 
your mescal.” Then, turning to me: 
“But go on—you said your friend was 
dead.” 

As the Patriot spoke the words, I 
dropped to it like a flash that he spoke 
with real sorrow. It confused me, as 
I had been working up a foundation 
for properly cursing and shaming this 
man for a_black-hearted, traitorous 
horse thief. 

For a second or two as I stood there 
looking the Patriot over I was rattled. 
Then from some place inside of me 
there leaped up another ready-made lie. 
It, too, was a lie for Joe- And- it 
grafted neatly onto my original plan 
for shaming Ramos. z 

“Señor Ramos,” I began gravely, 
“that about my friend comes later. 
First I want to tell you of something 
that happened when he was alive.” 

The Patriot, looking mighty serious, 
nodded me to go ahead. 

“I don’t like the Mexicans,” I went 
on. “There’s good in lots of ’em, as I 
said before; but I particularly hate any 
one of your race who betrays a friend 
—especially when that friend is also 
my friend, and a friend now dead.” 
Ramos didn’t get as black over this as 
I had expected, although he began to 
twist around as though I was getting 
under his hide. = 

“As I was saying, my compafiero and 
I met you on a trail in the Estado 
Unidos. My compañero invited you to 
a share of our jerked beef. Then you 
and he sat and talked like brothers for 
three hours. When you parted you 
shook hands—and Joe gave you am- 
munition. 

“When you had gone, I said: ‘Never 
give any ammunition to a Mexican; 
you're liable to get one of the bullets 
back.’ 
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“But my poor compañero, in his 
rough, good-natured way, said: ‘I like 
that man, and I think he will use those 
cartridges against Porfirio Diaz, the 
King of Mexico!’ 

The Patriot smiled, I thought con- 
siderably sadly, at this. And several 
of the insurrectos, some of whom were 
quite a little ginned up, whooped “Viva 
la Mejico” and cursed Diaz, the King. 

The Patriot tried to speak then. But 
I had the floor and every intention of 
keeping it. Stopping him off with a 
wave of my hand and another volley 
of Spanish, I went on: 

“The next night, Señor Ramos, after 
you had eaten with us, and accepted 
gifts and shaken hands, you entered 
our camp and stole our horses.” 

Here Ramos again tried to interrupt 
me, and, as I proceeded to drown him 
out and forge ahead, he turned, glow- 
ering at Thumb-off Juan. 

“And the next day, Sefior Ramos— 
the next day after you accepted my 
poor compaiiero’s hospitality, and a gift 
on account of oppressed Mexico—we 
found a burned rancheria; and the 
women and children of some helpless, 
half-starved Judios were crying by 
their smoking huts. The next day my 
compafiero started to drink at a desert 
spring that had been poisoned by some 
of his Mexican patriot friends. Had I 
not pushed him back B 

That was as far as I could get; for 
the Patriot, jumping straight up and 
down, fairly yelled at me: 

“You lie, you cursed dog of an 
Americano!” Then squaring furiously 
around upon Thumb-off Juan, he 
screamed: “Yowre talking to this 
treacherous, half-gringo hound. He 
took your horses—unknown to me, and 
against my command. He knew the 
trails, and made insurrection in my 
band—I was helpless. 

“I tried to turn your animals out of 
the herd—I was helpless. I interfered 
to save my friend, your brave com- 
pañero, and they bound me hand and 
foot. I was helpless. They didn’t 
dare kill me on account of my few 
faithful men—but they rendered me 
helpless. 
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“Blame this half-white hound for the 
devils work at the rancheria. He and 
his men rode on ahead, while we were 
watering the stock at the big tinaja— 
and when we came along, there the 
rancheria was, burning. I was help- 
less! 

“Blame this half-white dog for that 
poisoned spring. His big, black com- 
pafiero did it, and I, discovering it by 
accident, risked my life to kill him— 
and I left notices—a small notice on 
that black Indian’s body, and a big one 
by the spring. What more could any 
man do fora friend?” 

Ramos gave me only one glance after 
he had finished, then turned, scowling 
and glaring at Thumb-off Juan. Juan, 
with armed insurre¢tos crowding in all 
around him, took all his medicine. He 
looked yelling mad, but mighty nerv- 
ous. 
Then I said to the Patriot: 

“Sefior Ramos, I’m sorry. I believe 
that I have insulted you without cause. 
I know in my heart that there are true 
men among the Mexicans—and I re- 
spect them.” With this I proceeded to 
tell so mean a lie that I blush yet when 
I think of it. “And I am more sorry, 
sorrier than words can tell, that my 
friend, who was also your friend and 
you a true friend to him, went to his 
death thinking that you had stolen his 
horse, and that you and your men had 
chased helpless Indian women, and had 
tried to take his life by poisoning a 
desert spring. J remember that it sad- 
dened him.” 

My father’s brothers were all actors. 
And it must be born in me to feel a 
part. Anyway, when I finished and 
paused for effect, Sefior Ramos stood 
facing me with the tears rolling down 
his cheeks. And I felt as ashamed as 
a dog to be lying to a man who thought 
so much of Joe. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“Y AR-R-OU-OU-OU-OUGH !” 
Before the Patriot could pull him- 
self together enough to say a word, I 
forged ahead, speaking with the air of 
an earnest, bull-headed American who 
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hasn’t got sense enough to discolor the 
truth. I felt low-down mean for mak- 
ing it worse for the Patriot. But I 
was lying for Joe’s life and mine, and 
I went right ahead. 

“You asked me about the death of 
my compañero. That boy was like my 
brother—a truer man never lived. And 
his death was awful!” I turned with 
a gesture down the river. “Death 
came to him less than half a league 
below here, down in those stinking, 
miry, tangled bottoms. It was just as 
darkness fell.” 

I paused here and watched this set- 
tle. The Mexicans, every one of them, 
were staring at me with open mouths. 
Still I was not satisfied. I must have 
more foundation—also, if we were go- 
ing to buffalo these Cocopah Bottoms, 
Joe must have more time. 

I remembered as I went on that no 
one can make a track in the overflow 
lands without being followed, and that 
trail-sign news was a fast traveler. So 
I built some well-known and much- 
talked-of truth into my foundation, 

“When my compafiero and I came 
to water from across the desert,’ I 
began, “we left the trail of the horse 
herd for a cattle trail, and our pack 
mule bolted for a slough. My com- 
pafiero lassoed him, but the mule pulled 
his mare over. When our animal 
plunged into the slough, the mud, or 
something alive in the mud, drew him 
down out of sight in no time. When 
we got there all we could see was the 
reata sliding after him into the black 
slime. 

“We tied the mule’s reata to a mes- 
quite so he wouldn't settle any deeper, 
and then went down to the river and 
filled wp on water. When we came 
back to try to get our grub and guns, 
my pardner noticed that the surface of 
the slough was all bloody, and that 
more blood was rising. My poor com- 
pafiero thought it was because the reata 
had cut the mule’s jugular. But I told 
him that that was out of the question, 
as I have been pulling animals around 
by the neck ever since I was big enough 
to cast a lass’ rope, and had never heard 
of a noose cutting an animal’s artery.” 
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At this point several of the Mexi- 
cans, being vaqueros, nodded their 
heads eagerly, and said: “Si! si! si!” 

“And I showed my pardner,” I went 
on, “that the rope wasn’t now taut 
enough to effect anything. But my 
poor pardner, who inclined to be ob- 
stinate, declared that the rope was as 
taut as a fiddle string. He moved down 
to the edge of the slough and began 
lugging at the rope to show me, when 
all of a sudden I noticed the water boil- 
ing, and said: ‘For the love of Dios, 
look out! There’s something down 
there eating that mule!’ 

“The moment I spoke, up swirled a 
doggish, baboonish, devilish, blue, hairy 
creature with red stripes and red horns. 
It had a man’s legs and feet. 

“My pardner, who was as. quick as 
a flash—God rest him!—plunged into 
the brush, and the man-animal, or dog- 
devil, or whatever it was, jumped on 
me and bit my neck.” 

Here I paused and inclined my neck, 
so the Mexicans could see the marks 
of Joe’s teeth. I explained how I had 
ducked so that the beast’s fangs only 
grazed my flesh. 

“All that saved me,’ I said, “was 
that something out in the brush sud- 
denly attracted the foul creature’s at- 
tention, and started it away off through 
the mesquites in pursuit.” 

The Mexicans stared at my wound 
with scared eyes, exchanging “Que 
carambas’ in awed, hushed voices. 
The moon had risen high enough now 
to throw its light on the corral. But 
the spot where we stood was still 
shaded by the plumed tops of the river 
willows. And the shadow along the 
water’s edge was as dark as a pocket. 
Some of the men were casting nervous 
glances over their shoulders, and 
crowding in closer to the smoldering 
smudge fire. 

When I went on I spoke slowly and 
distinctly. 

“My poor pardner was the bravest 
man I have ever seen, but he was 
trembling like a leaf. We got on our 
animals, and rode in the direction op- 
posite the one taken by the dog-devil. 
Presently we found ourselves pursued 
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by a bunch of bandits headed by this 
red-headed señor whom I have been 
asked not to insult. We think that the 
~ dog-devil left me to pursue this man’s 
Cocopa 2h trailer. 

“My compafiero and I rode to the 
river, and made a stand on an island. 
You have all heard what happened that 
night. You can hate me for all that 
shooting.” 

I tapped my chest as I said this, to 
show them that I was fearless and bull- 
headed, as well as honest. 

“The next morning we followed the 
trail of this red-headed Mexican’s sur- 
viving outlaws. It took us to the south 
across the sloughs on the other side of 
the river. Several times, looking back 
over our course, we caught sight of the 
. foul beast, or man-out-of-hell, or what- 
ever it was. 

“My pardner, knowing that I am a 
dead shot even with my hands shaking, 
begged me to shoot at the foul dead- 
mule-eating creature; but I refused, 
fearing that this would only make it 
rush at us. And I know now that it 
is something supernatural, and that a 
bullet cannot hurt it. Why it did not 
attack us I do not know, unless it was 
that my poor compañero, who was a 
devout Catholic, kept crossing himself 
and calling on the saints to protect us. 
If the poor fellow had depended on 
this later, instead of on firearms, he 
might have yet been alive. His death 
was awful! 

“When we reached the rancheria of 
the Cocopahs my pardner shamed your 
black-hatted bandit friend, as I have 
already said. Possessing ourselves 
then of his pistols we headed north 
from Punta Pinta in search of this 
camp. Several times I thought I heard 
the howlings and barkings of this dog- 
devil on our back trail. Once I am 
sure I saw it running across an open- 
ing and disappear in the tules. But 
my poor compafiero, who was a fa- 
mous shot with a pistol, kept declaring 
that since we now had side arms he 
was not afraid. Nevertheless he could 
hardly control the shaking of his limbs. 

“I kept begging my compañero to 
head back toward home across the des- 
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ert. But the poor boy’s obstinacy al- 
ways led him to say that he would 
never, never leave the Bottoms without 
his horses. 

“When we were less than half a 
league below this camp where we now 
stand, we hid our animals in the brush 
where there was some mesquite grass, 
and waited for it to become dark. 
Along toward nightfall my compañero, 
becoming very restless from the perse- 
cution of the horseflies and mos- 
quitoes, set off in spite of my pleadings 
to reconnoiter, leaving me to watch our 
mounts. I never saw him again. But 
his cries 

The Mexicans now were hanging 
onto my words with ashen faces. Ex- 
cept for the crawly voices of the night 
birds, the silence hung as heavy as lead. 
Then, speaking as though I could 
hardly control myself, I burst out: 
“His cries were those of a man torn 
limb from limb!” 

I bowed my head over my hands. 

I had hope. I knew that Joe would 
have heard my pistol shots. And in my 
speech to the Mexicans I had pitched 
my voice high enough to be heard from 
the tules. 

But why didn’t he come? And why 
didn’t he come now? 

I began racking my brain for some- 
thing more to say—something that 
would not break the spell that my 
words had thrown upon the huddling 
paisanos, when 

“Yha-rr-ou-ou-ou-gh !” 

It came from the black shadow of 
the tules near the edge of the river. 

“Yharr-r-ou-ou-ouu-ou-ou-ough !” 

I screamed like a terror-stricken 
woman. And the Mexicans packed to- 
gether as tight as sheep in a corral cor- 
ner. Every face was turned toward the 
tules. Men were crossing themselves. 
I snatched a knife from the belt of an 
insurrecto who was crowding against 
me; then, still screaming, I jostled out 
of the huddle and kangarooed for the 
brush. 

My feet were tied too close for good 
kangarooing. When I tripped and top- 
pled I kept rolling over and over 
toward the shadow of the thicket, 
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screaming horribly as I went. I was 
becoming bewildered and scared by the 
frenzy of my own imagination, when 
suddenly I bumped up against the 
trunk of a mesquite. I righted myself 
instantly ; noticing as I did so that there 
was an insurrecto’s saddle, rifle, and 
bed close beside me. Then, as I hastily 
grasped the knife I had snatched when 
leaving the huddled paisanos and 
slashed off the rawhide ties that bound 
my feet, I found myself muttering 
Joe’s favorite brag: “Weve got these 
Cocopah Bottoms buffaloed!” And a 
blood-curdling ‘““Yhar-r-ou-ou-ough !” 
coming from the tules on the other side 
of the camp sounded to me like ‘“Hur- 
rah!” I was picturing myself as a 
determined young cowman of forty 
rushing a herd of stolen horses back 
out of the Mexican deserts—and meet- 
ing Londa, as I grabbed up the insur- 
recto’s cartridge belt and rifle and ran 
through the brush toward the rear of 
the corral. 

There is nothing whatever the mat- 
ter with Joe’s lungs. He can make al- 
most as much noise for his size as a 
hoarse old tomcat—and just about the 
same kind. While he was shattering up 
the air, I ran swiftly up to the rear 
of the corral. 

The horses, with heads high, snort- 
ing and trembling, were huddled in the 
corner farthest from the awful sounds 
that came from Joe. I took all this in 
as I piled over the fence. 

Hanging on a snubbing post that cen- 
tered the stockade was a corral rope. 
I ran and got it, stooping low, racing 
swiftly on my tiptoes. 

The Mexicans could not see me, as 
the place where they were huddled was 
somewhat lower than the inclosure, 
Also there were no chinks to speak of 
in the solid pole stockade. 

First I made sure of Chapo. He 
was a gentle horse and easy to lasso. 
As I made the throw I was deathly 
afraid that the sound of horses scat- 
tering to avoid my cast would bring 
the Mexicans. But there was nothing 
for it but to make the cast and let 
them scatter. 

I sliced off the end of the reata, and 
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anchored Chapo with it to the fence. 
Then, with the remaining forty feet of 
the corral rope, started after a second 
mount. I made a quick cast at my 
Johnny horse, who was a tricky devil 
to lasso—and caught Poison Ivy. She 
was just the other side of Johnny, and 
they were running neck and neck. 

Cursing the luck I dragged her out 
of the herd, pulled her up to the snub- 
bing post that centered the corral, and 
made the reata fast with a couple of 
half hitches. 

Poison Ivy was a great deal easier 
animal to lasso than she was to get 
a rope off. Otherwise I wouldn’t have 
considered her for a moment, even as 
a mount for Joe. She wasn’t the kind 
of an animal that any sensible man 
would pick to get on in a hurry and 
ride off bareback. But I was figuring 
that one minute’s delay might riddle us 
both with bullets. Also I dreaded 
making another cast, as the horses 
would make such a- noise scattering. 

I did have sense enough, though, to 
see that the brute must be left ready 
for quick mounting; so, after drawing 
her close to the snubbing post so she 
could not get clear on top of me if she 
made any breaks, I rigged a hackamore 
out of a second length off the end of 
the corral rope. When it came to put- 
ting the hackamore on, Poison Ivy 
stood reasonably quiet, knowing, I sup- 
pose, that she had no good show to 
down me. After fixing the honda of 
the reata so the noose wouldn’t choke 
the mare down, I left her there tied 
short. 

The corral was a substantial stock- 
ade made by lashing willow poles to 
mesquite posts with green rawhide 
thongs. As I went to work on a rear 
panel with my knife, who should crawl 
up on to the fence nearest the slough 
but Joe! The son of a gun scared me. 
And how those broncs did snort and 
scoot as they changed corral corners. 
They packed in a huddle then with 
their noses way high. And the Mexi- 
cans—well, I certainly hoped that they 
were feeling about the same way. But 
I was looking for yells and shots to 
break loose any minute. 
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Phosphorus by moonlight makes a 
kind of sickly, shifty sheen, and Joe 
had rubbed the stuff evenly over every 
part of his blue-black, mudded hide, 
and his trailing lizard’s tail. His un- 
shaven chops he had left blue-black, 
and they made a first-rate background 
for a bloated, tipped-up devil’s smile. 
His horn-tufted hair threw off a 
ghastly halo. As he clambered baboon 
fashion along on top of the stockade he 
sure looked like some slimy thing that 
had been kicked out of the bottomless 
pit. 

Cutting the panel out of the corral 
was something easy. I slashed away 
the rawhide thongs; beginning at the 
top and lowering each pole carefully 
to the ground. Occasional glances at 
the naked, slimy creature on the fence 
showed it craning fiercely over toward 
the camp fire. It moved with a slow 
kind of a baboon-lizard flourish. At 
intervals it swelled up and let out a 
“Yharr-ou-ou-ou-ough !” that made the 
ground jar. Once it looked over 
toward me—and that young devil was 
laughing. 

Not a sound came from the huddled 
paisanos. Evidently they were taking 
my word for it that there was no use 
whatever trying to kill that animal with 
a gun. And Joe wasn’t working their 
way so as to crowd them, either. He 
had reason to be satisfied with the way 
things were going. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE JUDGMENT. 


Awkwardness is the father of most 
hard luck. I should have been content 
to get out of the Cocopah Bottoms 
alive with Joe and Chapo. For if Joe 
and I had quietly led our mounts out 
through the gap in the corral, and let 
the horse herd follow, we could have 
got clear away through the brush while 
the paisanos were recapturing the stock 
—and this without a shot being fired. 

This, in fact, was all that had been 
in my mind up to the time I got my 
hands on that insurrecto’s rifle and am- 
munition, and had a dream about rush- 
ing a band of stolen stock back out of 
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Londa. Then, too, as soon as I got 


over into that corral and saw twenty 
head of my young stock prancing 
around in there along with my Johnny 
horse and pack mules I surely got on 
fire. Thereupon I proceeded to get in 
too much of a hurry. 

The first awkward break I made was 
to let those willow poles lie across the 
gap when I lowered them from the 
mesquite posts. I should have taken 
time to shove them to one side, so the 
stock would not have made such a clat- 
ter in piling out through the break in 
their inclosure. For if there is a drop 
of sporting blood in a vaquero, be he 
white or saddle-colored, he will forget 
himself when he hears the cry “stam- 
pede.” 

My third and most awkward break 
was to have left Poison Ivy tied as a 
mount for Joe. I should have got the 
rope off her in some shape or other, 
and lass’ed another animal. But I 
never once thought of how that naked, 
slimy, phosphorus beast would look and 
smell to a murderous Chualar broncho. 

Just as I cleared away the last pole 
of the panel, Joe swung his ugly, smirk- 
ing chops over in my direction, and I 
gave him the high sign. Then I left 
the breach in the fence and ran for 
Chapo. I saw a picture of Joe and me 
making a quick mount, and following 
the horse herd into the brush before 
the paisanos dropped to what was hap- 
pening. Once we got the band out on 
to the desert, I took it that the few 
Mexicans who had animals saddled 
would not care to follow—because, be- 
sides our fighting reputation, we had 
a cartridge belt and rifle. 

When I gave the high sign and ran 
for Chapo, Joe belched a terrific 
“Vharr-ou-ou-ou-oughh!” at the Mexi- 
cans, and very deliberately clambered 
down inside the corral. The moment 
he hit the ground, however, he sped 
toward Poison Ivy—and the mare went 
plumb crazy. Joe had had sense 
enough to tear off his tule tail—still 
he was naked, except for a breechclout, 
and looked like an awful wild hairy 
animal. 
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I saw on the second that we were 
up against it. I was dead sure of it a 
few seconds later. 

The hundred head of horses made an 
awful clatter piling out of the corral 
over the loose poles. And when the 
leaders hit the brush there was a great 
crackling. Then came the Mexican- 
Spanish cry for “stampede.” I heard 
the voice of the Patriot cursing out the 
night guard. 

There was a few moments that the 
night guard hung fire. But they were 
very few. Then the boldest of the 
mounted bunch shot past the corral. 

I was untying Chapo, or trying to— 
some of the herd had crowded him and 
pulled up the knot—when the first 
guard fanned by. This hombre must 
have seen me through the gap in the 
stockade. Anyway he rode on into the 
brush yelling: “Los Americanos! Los 
Americanos!” That brought an angry 
hum out of the insurrectos. 

Close after the first clattering night 
guard came a bunch of four. As they 
flashed past, one of them took a shot 
at me through the gap in the corral, 
and, for a wonder, he hit me. 

At first I thought that a chip flying 
from the fence had struck my shoulder. 
But instantly I noticed that my right 
hand was doing no good whatever un- 
tying Chapo. 

My arm was hanging limply, and I 
had to lift it to get it back across the 
rope. And when I swung it over, how 
it did hurt! Not seeing how to untie 
the horse, let alone crawl onto him 
bareback, I stood there, rattled. 

I looked over to Joe, and he was 
having one son of a gun of a time with 
Poison Ivy. The brute had always 
been murderous. Now she was mur- 
derous and crazy. 

As I first glanced toward her she 
was flying back on her rope. For a 
couple of moments she hung there try- 
ing to pull her head off or break the 
reata. Then, skinning her teeth clean 
back to the molars, and striking with 
her front hoofs so fast that you could 
— see them, she lunged forward at 

oe. 
All my little dream of running a 
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band of horses back out of Mexico— 
and meeting Londa—faded. But I was 
over being rattled. And I gathered up 
my rifle, determined to make what 
stand I could shooting left-handed 
from my hip. 

There never was a craftier or nervier 
horseman than Joe. The end of the 
reata that tied Poison Ivy laid out 
where he could reach it, and, picking 
it up, he began to pour the rawhide 
into the charging mare. Between 
charges she would dodge away from 
the rain of stinging blows, and Joe, fol- 
lowing her around and around the 
snubbing post, had her wound up tight 
in less than a minute. Then, as the 
mare hung back struggling on less than 
a two-foot length of tether, Joe grabbed 
her by the hackamore and started to 
pile her. He had a knife in one hand, 
and it was plain that once mounted he 
could cut the rope. 

I thought then for a half second that 
we could make it. But as I was turn- 
ing to cut Chapo’s rope, thinking to 
lead him off into the brush and there 
let Joe help me mount, I heard a shot, 
the whack of a bullet, and a grunt from 
Joe. 

I thought a lot of Joe. Before he 
was big enough to walk he had taken 
his first rides ahead of me in the sad- 
dle. And when that bullet struck it 
was as though the thing had hit my . 
son. I wheeled around, and saw Joe 
settling back off Poison Ivy. As he 
instinctively rolled over and “over out 
of reach of the mare, I saw his gaping 
wound. 

Instead of playing *possum there, as 
he ought to have, Joe raised himself to 
all fours. And, as I started forward 
toward him, with the idea of helping 
him to the shadow of a mesquite that 
grew in the corral and there making 
a stand, I saw Thumb-off Juan jump 
the fence. He had a knife in his hand 
fully a foot long. I shot at him by 
point, but he didn’t even flinch. 

The next second over came the Pa- 
triot, piling the stockade in one bound. 
I thought at first that he was after 
Joe, too. Then, as he yelled at me not 
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to shoot, I saw that he was after 
Thumb-off Juan. 

The Patriot ran like a deer. But the 
red-headed devil of a Mexican got al- 
most to the center of the corral before 
Ramos could get close enough in be- 
hind to trip him. 

Thumb-off Juan took an awful 
sprawl when the Patriot finally got 
close enough in to tangle his action. 
But up he came, up like a cat, his 
knife slashing. : 

A knife fight is awful. It’s wickeder 
than any animal fight—and it isn’t hu- 
man. I felt crawly all over watching 
the blades flash like sickly, zigzag, 
moonlit lightning. It was over before 
I knew it, the Patriot leaping back as 
Thumb-off Juan settled with a yell 
that ended in a gasp as shrill as a 
whistle. 

Joe did not witness this fight. 
had fainted 


He 
from the pain of his 


wound. 
The Patriot cut me then—with 
shame. He faced me there in the 


moonlight, the blood spurting out of 
him from two deep wounds. He wa- 
vered for a moment, sagging on braced 
legs. Then he pulled his pointer finger 
down on me as though it was a gun. 
“You liar!” he said. And the Patriot, 
a true Mexican and Joe’s true friend, 
settled into a heap on the ground. 

A man can do a lot of thinking in 
a matter of seconds. The corral was 
bristling with armed insurrectos, and 
I stood there in the moonlit open—a 
crippled liar, waiting to be shot down, 
But, through my shame and my pain, 
there came a flash of something bright 
and warm—for had I not lied and 
would I not soon be dying for the good 
of a friend? There arose a vision of 
Londa; her earnest face seemed quite 
near mine—and the light in her eyes 
did not condemn me. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LONDA’S DREAM. 
Is Joe Foley right, or only super- 


stitious, when he says that a man can’t 
die till his time comes? Or is it all 
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blind luck? Or is it that men have 
guardian angels? All that I am sure 
of is that there was a space of time in 
which I stood there:in the open, moon- 
lit corral, and that the fence bristled 
with armed insurectos, and that no one 
pulled a trigger. 

I cannot tell how long the insurrectos 
stayed trigger fingers. It may be that 
the whole time in which I stood there 
in judgment was only a fraction of a 
second—or that there were several sec- 
onds in which all the insurrectos held 
their breath after the death of their 
two great men. But, anyway, finally 
the volley of shots and yells came—and 
I stood there still. 

I remember that I was very much 
surprised to find myself alive, and that 
I began trying to pump a new cartridge 
up into the chamber with my one good 
arm. Then I suddenly dropped to it 
that the shots had first come from out 
the thicket beyond the insurrectos’ 
camp, and that the bunch which had 
lined the fence was scattering and re- 
turning the fire. 

By holding my rifle between my 
knees I managed to get enough action 
on the lever to throw another cartridge 
into the chamber. Then, as I headed 
for Joe, I finally got it through my 
skull that the insurrecto camp was get- 
ting very busy with the main bunch of 
Thumb-off Juan’s bandits. I did not 
know when Black Hat piled over into 
the inclosure. 

I don’t think that it affords a bad 
Mexican any satisfaction to shoot an 
enemy. When his blood boils he wants 
to cut. If he hates you he throws 
down his gun and comes with a knife. 
Whether Black Hat had thrown down 
a gun or merely grabbed a knife, I do 
not know. But there was no room to 
doubt that he was mad to take a hack 
at some one when he made his run for 
us. 

I didn’t see Black Hat at first. I 
had Joe by one wrist—there was no 
other hand hold—and had begun to 
drag him over toward Chapo when I 
caught the sound of his feet slapping 
the corral. I couldnt see him then 
until I ducked, as he was coming up 
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on the other side of Poison Ivy. My 
rifle was tucked under my cartridge 
belt, and I only had the one arm with 
which to pull it out. 

The moment Poison Ivy saw Black 
Hat coming she let out a Chualar snort, 
and then how she did fly into pulling 
back. As I fumbled desperately trying 
to get the rifle out from under my 
belt, I found myself hoping wildly that 
the brute would break loose. 

The smell of blood has a maddening 
effect on any horse—and Poison Ivy 
had smelled blood of her own making. 
The corral by this time reeked a-plenty, 
and it must have aroused all the devil 
that was in her. Then, when on top 
of all this there came the sight and 
smell of a Mexican, the man-killing 
mare seemed to definitely decide that 
she was going to get those teeth and 
forefeet of hers into action. When 
Joe had tried to mount the brute she 
was murderous and crazy—now she 
was simply mad to kill. A rawhide 
rope binding on a snubbing post tends 
to? burn, and, when the stretch is all 
out of it, a burned reata will break. 

When Poison Ivy broke loose Black 
Hat was about ten feet behind her. 
The Mexican had kept the mare be- 
tween us as long as he dared, with the 
idea, I think, of cheating me out of my 
shot. I had only just got my rifle 
ready for action when his black som- 
brero flashed out from behind the 
struggling brute—at that moment the 
reata parted. Poison Ivy grunted and 
fell half over; then, righting herself 
with a lurch, she wheeled, squealed, 
skinned her teeth, and darted forward. 
There followed shrieks from Black 
Hat—it was enough to break a man’s 
heart. 

Poison Ivy kept on battering the 
Mexican after he was limp and still, 
and I stood there in the open wonder- 
ing if I could hit that mare by point 
with one shot. 

But when Poison Ivy wheeled it was 
for that lowered panel of the corral. 
-As the man-killer shot past me her 
ears were pointed forward toward dis- 
tant, muffled drumming of hoofs. But 
the blood was flying out of a knife 
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wound in her throat—and I pictured 
that fierce, blue-roan Chualar mare 
dropping down somewhere out there 
on the moonlit sand, still headed in her 
last struggles for the home mountain 
range in the Estados Unidos. 

Then J headed for the Estados tink 
dos—dragging ‘Joe. The boy was not 
dead, although there was a fearful hole 
torn in his side. But as long as my 
blood lasted I was going to head away 
from the dead smell and the crawly 
night sounds of those Cocopah Bot- 
toms. The Mexicans were busy with 
their own yelling and shooting. I had 
some reason to hope that no one would 
disturb me. 

Chapo is a gentle old horse. And, 
because Joe has used him so much for 
packing in game, he is used to the smell 
of blood. A little later all of Chapo’s 
gentleness and affection came into play. 

For Joe proved a lot too heavy to 
drag—for a man as hard hit as I was 
in the shoulder. The wound wouldn’t 
have hurt too much ordinarily, but 
every time my loose arm swung some 
jagged bone’s end in there would 
nearly kill me. Also I had lost a good 
bit of blood. 

There was nothing left for me to 
do now but fall back on headwork— 
and Chapo. And in that next half hour 
I took back all I had ever said against 
the pet-horse industry. Because if 
Chapo had snorted around even a lit- 
tle, Joe and I never would have got 
in out of that moonlight without being 
jumped by the paisanos. 

Loading my pardner onto his horse 
was out of the question. So my first 
move was to get the corral rope that 
Poison Ivy had left on the snubbing 
post and knot it around under Joe’s 
arms. Then I cut Chapo loose, led 
him over to Joe, and tied the loose end 
of the reata around his middle close 
in behind his forelegs. All this took 
time, as I had to work with my one 
good hand. 

I believe that Joe’s little plug knew 
him—in spite of the smell of blood and 
phosphorus. Anyway, he whickered. 
And he held still and did what I told 
him. I wouldnt have traded that 
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forty-dollar horse for a thousand head 
of cattle. 

Finally, leading Chapo, I proceeded 
to drag Joe in out of the moonlight. 
I had to move very slowly; I worked 
in careful, dogged desperation. The 
blood was squelching around in my 
boot, and I expected every moment to 
get a shot from some of the paisanos. 

Halfway to the lowered panel of the 
corral, I became afraid that Joe’s neck 
would break, as his head hung limply, 
and was inclined to foul beneath him. 
So I had to stop and slip the knot of 
the reata around so that it would pull 
Joe a little sidewise from his right 
shoulder. 

Finally I got out through the panel 
of the corral, and into the shadow of 
the mesquites. The paisanos were still 
good and busy fighting, and, lying near 
by me, there was a pile of green wil- 
low limbs that had been lopped off 
from the stockade poles. So I stopped 
there long enough to tie a good-sized, 
fan-shaped limb into the reata a couple 
of feet from my pardner’s head. When 
I started on with Chapo this branch 
dragged around under Joe, so that all 
of him but his legs was off the ground. 

A little later I found myself angling 
off through the brush toward the open. 
I was making better time, now that Joe 
was skidded, as I could lead Chapo as 
fast as I was able to travel. 

When I had worked about three hun- 
dred yards through the mesquites, I 
came to the point of the slough from 
which we had started. And I had sense 
and strength enough to stop and get 
Joe’s clothes. By this time I was get- 
ting pretty faint and weary; but I man- 
aged to lead Chapo still farther away 
from the dead smell and the crawly 
voiced night birds, out onto the dry, 
clean sand. 

Taking a chance on meeting some of 


the night vaqueros coming back to the - 


river with the horse herd, I headed for 
the tops of some paloverdes that ap- 
peared above the sand hills about two 
hundred yards north from the place 
where my lengthy Cocopah had left 
his sign. By the time I was halfway 
there I began to get it through my 
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head that we were actually getting 
away from the insurrectos. 

I was staggering when I finally tied 
Chapo behind the paloverdes where 
he would be out of sight from the trail. 
In my weakness I was despairing. But 
presently, as I was taking the reata off 
Joe, I heard the sound of shots from 
out across the desert. At first I 
thought it was the Mexicans shooting 
to head the stampede. Then I began 
to see that it wasn’t that kind of shoot- 
ing—there were too many shots for 
the few paisanos who had mounts 
with which to ride after the horses. 

For a long time then there was no 
sound—save faint ones from the Bot- 
toms. After resting then quite a while 
I felt game to overhaul Joe. His 
wound was a bad one. But I didn’t 
think that it would necessarily kill him. 
He had been shot by some kind of an 
old-fashioned Mexican  blunderbuss, 
and the ball had ranged a little down 
and crosswise, tearing through his ribs, 
and making an ugly hole in his side. 

Joe was still senseless, but I judged 
that he had fainted with pain. 

After straightening Joe out as well 
as I could, I tried to wake him up, but 
couldn’t make it. Then I spread his 
clothes out over him. I would have 
given anything if I could have cleaned 
the mud and phosphorus off the boy, 
as I had a kind of.a hunch, based on 
hope, I guess, that Londa might be 
coming. ` 

When I had finished fussing with 
Joe, and had looked out across the des- 
ert through a gap in the paloverdes 
for what seemed a mighty long time, 
without seeing anything but moonlight, 
and gray brush, and white sand, the 
young man began to come to. He took 
a long time for it, and did some heart- 
rending groaning, although he promptly 
stopped this off as soon as he became 
fully conscious. 

Now Joe would have something to 
say if he was being hung. Anyway, 
after looking around a few times, he 
began talking. He was hurt pretty 
bad, for occasionally he would stop, 
grunt, grin, or try to, and begin again. 
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“Durk,” he began wonderingly, “do 
you believe in dreams?” 

“T believe that people have them,” 
I replied, thinking that the boy was a 
little light in the head. 

“Well, this is Londa’s dream. Chapo 
standing tied to a stringy, half-leafed 
tree; sand and gray brush all around, 
and lots of bright, extra-twinkling 
stars overhead—that’s where we are, 
isn’t it, Durk?” 

“Yes, sure. 
talk.” 

“And Pm all shot to pieces, and 
you’re hit—hit in the hip, aint you, 
Durk?” 

“No, in the shoulder.” 

“But it’s on the right side of you— 
only I thought Londa said hip. Any- 
way, it’s Londa’s dream, I tell you. I 
saw she was rattled the morning we 
left the Hernandez, and I made her tell 
me before we went out to the corral. 
‘Joe,’ she says, Tm awfully worried 
about you and Durk. Something’s got 
an awful hold on me. I just can’t 
shake it off. Yowll take care of Durk, 
won’t you, Joe, and not let him take 
too many chances?’ ” 

I listened—blankly. I wondered if 
my head wasn’t working very well. 
After a while I said: , What was that, 
Joe? Say that again.” 

“Eh?” questioned Joe, wearily chok- 
ing down a grunt of pain. 

“What was that you said?” I asked 
eagerly. “Londa’s saying: ‘Take care 
of Durk—don’t let Durk take too many 
chances?’ ” 

“Well, that’s all there is to it,’ re- 
turned Joe gruffly. “What more do 
you want?” 

And all the hope within me stirred. 

“Joe,” said I thickly, “no stringing 
me again now! Just what do you 
mean?” All of a sudden it seemed 
absurd, that about Londa and Jack 
Buto. Joe did not answer. He was 
looking at me blankly out of his set 
scowl of pain. 

“Joe,” I repeated eagerly, “no string- 
ing me again now; tell me just what 
you mean.’ 

Joe would have grinned, if he could 
have, when he answered: “Don’t you 
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ketch on yet, Durk? Well, you are 
a blind cowman!” 

For quite a while I lay looking up 
into the high, starry dome of the desert, 


listening to Chapo nibbling at the palo- 


verde. When I did get to words, I 
spoke slowly. 
“Joe,” I said, “it’s a terrible, deep 


brush cafion where I’ve been living, 
and I’ve been so dog-gone lonesome!” 

“Huh!” said Joe, speaking between 
grunts of pain. “There’s only the one 
thing for a man who lives in a cafion, 
Durk; he’s got to look up.” 

A while after this I thought I heard 
horses, and J wabbled out of our wide 
circle of scattering paloverdes to where 
I could look across the desert toward 
our track trail. There were no horses 
in sight. But I propped myself up 
against a sand dune and began watch- 
ing. I had a hunch that horses would 
be coming—but when? 

I had lots of time for thinking, sit- 
ting there under the sparkling stars. If 
I could have prayed, I would have, for 
help to come to Joe and me while we 
were still in the land of the living. 

I don’t know how long I sat there. 
I must have been pretty dopey from 
exhaustion, as [ couldn’t hear good for 
the singing in my ears. Finally I 
caught myself thinking that the noise 
came from the crowding, sparkling 
stars. Then, arousing myself, I came 
into a hazy kind of a notion that there 
was a tall Indian passing by out in the 
moonlight. He was moving ahead 
swiftly with no action of his legs that 
any one could notice. “That’s the way 
the Cocopahs travel,” thought I dopily. 
“He’d better glide. He’s liable to get 
bumped by some of those singing 
stars.” But the next moment I found 
myself staring eagerly across the des- 
ert. I was back on the job. My game 
shoulder, twinging like a thousand fu- 
ries, reminded me that I had thought- 
lessly moved my arm. 

I saw plainly now that it was my 
lengthy Cocopah sliding along on the 
broad horse trail toward the river. 
When I gave our signal whistle he 
threw himself flat. Then, when I had 
whistled again three times, he arose and 
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came swinging toward me. Nothing 
runs any prettier than a Cocopah, not 
even a wild-desert horse in the lead of 
a wild-desert band. I had to hold my- 
self steady—wondering if help—if 
Londa—could be coming. 

Presently the Cocopah was coming 
near. I saw his sweaty hide glinting 
in the moonlight. A little later he slid 
on up to me, halting with a deep- 
chested “Qubo!” Then in guttural, 
broken Spanish he told me that he had 
met a party of Americanos out on the 
desert. “One was a very brave and 
very beautiful young, dark-haired 
woman; there was a tall, very cross, 
white-whiskered old man, also a little 
man with a barking voice, and a man 
as red as you, sefior, only lanky.” 

“They’re coming, Joe!” I called 
back through the paloverdes. “It’s 
them, all right! Londa, Old Dad Mills, 
the Fighting Runt, and Paisano Red.” 

“A little while ago,’ my Cocopah 
continued, “we met the horse herd. 
There were five Mexicanos trying to 
turn the stock, and the Americanos 
gave them a fight, chasing them off to 
the south with two empty saddles—no, 
the brave young woman was not hurt, 
nor any of the white men. 

“The Americanos’ stock is traveling 
slow, being tired and thirsty. So I came 
on ahead to get your trail. Your 
friends are not far behind. Pretty 
soon you will see them come out of 
that dip in the desert.” 

“Amigo,” I said. “You’ve done 
fine, And you get your good horse and 
more money. Run back now and hurry. 
Tell them that you’ve found us; that 
all is safe here, but that we need help 
badly. And, say—here, now, be sure 
of this—tell the brave and beautiful 
young woman to get on the strongest 
horse and come on ahead. I will stand 
here in the moonlight by this paloverde 
where she can see me.” 

My Cocopah runner turned then and 
glided away toward the group of 
mounted horses that was now appear- 
ing on the trail out of a dip in the 
desert. And presently, as I stood 
there by the paloverdes, suffering like 
my shoulder was pulling out, I saw 
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Londa—coming from away out there 
in the moonlight. She was riding a fine 
black, and Londa sits a horse like a 
queen. 

Where Joe lay was a hundred feet 
behind me in the middle of the circle 
of paloverdes, and I now called back 
to him from over my shoulder: 

“Were all right, pardner. Londa’s 
coming !” 

In August, the Cocopah Desert never 
cools off, and the black horse sweat and 
labored as he carried the “very brave 
and very beautiful young, dark-haired 
woman” toward me. It was music, like. 
the birds singing, when Londa, ap- 
proaching, said: 

“Oh, Durk; oh, I’m so glad I found 
you!” 

I couldn’t get a word out of my 
mouth. 

“You're hurt, Durk? Tell me, are 
you hurt? Are you all right, Durk?” 

Londa leaped down from the horse 
and ran toward me, her face beautiful 
in the moonlight. 

“All right, Londa. Hit, yes, but in 
the shoulder—and—and p 

Her face was near mine—and I for- 
got myself and kissed her. Londa put 
her hand over my lips—but very gently. 

“Come,” she said, “we must go on to 
Joe 

The Cocopah Desert is a hot place for 
the wounded in the summer. And Joe 
and I saw some misery before they got 
us to Calexico, the Border City, where, 
high thanks to Londa and Old Dad 
Mills, and the Fighting Runt and Pai- 
sano Red, we landed early the second 
day following. 

The worst part of the trip came the 
night that Londa and the boys found 
us when, not wanting to be close neigh- 
bors to the insurrectos after they had 
rallied from their battle, we pushed on 
to a watering place five miles up the 
river. The next day, while our animals 
were resting and feeding, my lengthy 
Cocopah spied out the country around 
the camp of the raiders, and reported 
that what was left of Thumb-off 
Juans bunch had headed off to the 
south; that several of the Mexicans 
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at the corral were wounded, and the 
rest were drinking mescal and quar- 
reling over who was to be leader. 

In the evening, when it came time 
to take the tfail, the boys lifted Joe 
onto a springy pole stretcher slung be- 
tween the two softest-gaited pack 
animals. I was able to sit a horse after 
they fixed my arm so it wouldn't 
swing. And it wasn’t all torture—trav- 
eling with Londa beside me through the 
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for it, Joe and I were moved from the 
Border City to the Hernandez. Here 
we were told that most of the stolen 
animals had made their way back to 
their range. 

Londa and I were married—after 
she had done a lot of sewing. We 
started our home near some spreading 
live oaks at the head of my brush cañ- 
on. And nowadays, when Londa is at 
the house singing, I look up—and those 


starry, moonlit, desert night. 


brush walls look mighty tall, and green, 
As soon as the doctor would stand 


and pretty. 


THE END. 
sA 


OLLIE JAMES FIRST CLIENT 


` THE first client Ollie James, now a senator from Kentucky, ever had was an 

old farmer who had gone up against a shell game in a circus. The old man 
had sold his farm for seventeen hundred and fifty dollars, and had come into 
5 to put his money in the bank. He had it sewed up in the inside pocket of 
his vest. 

But, just as he entered the town, he overtook the circus parade. That was 
too much for him. The hubbub of the animals in their cages, the women bareback 
riders on the horses, the clowns on the elephants, and the bands, and the calliope 
got into his blood. He followed them back to the grounds, and one of the first 
things he saw was a smooth-looking, well-dressed young man, who was saying: 

“It’s pretty easy. All you have to do, gentlemen, is to watch the little ball. 
I bet you five dollars, even money, that you can’t tell me under which shelt the 
little ball rests.” 

“That’s a lie!” shouted the old farmer. 
is. Take up that thar middle shell.” 

The young man took up the middle shell, and, sure enough, there was the 
little ball. 

“But I'll bet you all the same,” he said, evidently irritated by having his game 
solved by the old man. 

“No five-dollar bets!” cried the farmer. “I want to bet real money. I'll 
bet you five hundred dollars I can tell what shell that thar little thing is under.” 

The smooth young man waved around his shells, manipulated the ball, and 
the farmer knew it was under the middle shell. He saw it go under the middle 
shell. It had to be there. 

“Don’t move a finger!” he shouted. “Leave it whar it is. 
thousand dollars it’s under the middle shell.” 

He was breathing hard now and waving his wallet in the air. 

“Why don’t you bet more?” asked the smooth operator, who was really 
astounded that the old man had so much money. 

“By cracky, I will!” shrieked the farmer. “I'll bet you seventeen hundred 
and fifty dollars cash, young man, that the ball’s under the middle shell.” 

The bet was taken, the money was passed over, and the middle shell was 
lifted. The little ball was not there. 

That was how Ollie James got his first case. He took it on shares, the 
understanding being that he was to get a percentage of the seventeen hundred 
and fifty if he won. 

He won. 


“I know where that durn little ball 


Til bet you a 
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E are celebrating just now the 
birthday of a man who died al- 
most half a century ago. His genera- 
tion has gone with him. Of those who 
knew Lincoln, few are alive to-day, 
none who knew him well. A whole 
literature has grown up about Lin- 
coln. The memory of no man of our 
race is better loved to-day. Many have 
given us pictures of him as he looked to 
their eyes. No man can describe an- 
other without putting something of 
himself into the picture. And so about 
Lincoln, the most commanding figure 
of the century, there has been thrown 
a great growth of tender and affec- 
tionate memories, traditions, fancies— 
it is so with all great men and all 
heroes. The ivy that grows about a 
castle wall may beautify it, but if we 
want to know the castle’s real strength, 
with what stone and with what ma- 
sonry it was built, we must brush the 
vine away and look at the wall itself. 
Might it not be well for us, for a mo- 
ment, to forget -all that has been writ- 
ten in praise or description of Lincoln, 
and once again to look at the bare facts 
of his life and nature? 
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Y birth he belonged to that class of 
Southern mountaineers known 
then and still as “poor whites.” By 
education he was a pioneer and settler 
of the Sangamon Bottom in Illinois. 
From splitting rails, he went to run- 
ning a country store, and from the 
store he went to the practice of law 
and the activities of a country politi- 
cian. As a lawyer and politician he 
gradually developed a skill in debate, a 
clarity and moderation of expression 
that made him prominent in the ranks 
of a new political party that was then 
coming into being. At the second na- 
tional convention of that party he was 
nominated for the presidency, partly be- 
cause some of his speeches had at- 
tracted national attention, partly be- 


cause he seemed more moderate and 
level-headed than many of his associ- 
ates, and partly, also, because people 
were beginning to have a high respect 
for his honesty and integrity of pur- 
pose. He was elected because at that 
time the old parties were splitting up, 
and because the new Republican party 
presented the greatest solidarity. There 
were four candidates in the field. The 
combined votes of the other three 
would easily have beaten Lincoln at the 
polls. He was elected by a minority of 
the votes of the country. At this time 
he was over fifty. He had served in 
Congress, but nothing outwardly indi- 
cated that he had any especial capacity 
for the office of chief magistrate. Only 
the fact that the times were disordered, 
and that everything pointed toward a 
revolution of some sort, made his elec- 
tion possible. The same fact made his 
task as president all the more difficult. 
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OOKING back, it is easy to tell 
what is right and what is 
wrong, what wise and what foolish, but 
at the time it must have been difficult. 
The government seemed on the verge 
of dissolution. Half a century ago 
Lincoln seems to be one of the few 
men in public life who did not lose his 
head. It quickly became evident that he 
was possessed of an extraordinary and 
almost inhuman moderation of temper 
and speech. His first task, in which he 
failed, was to conciliate the States then 
on the point of secession; his second, 
to find men and generals to bring these 
States back into the union. To find 
men for the second task was easy, for 
no people ever trusted a man more 
loyally than the rank and file of the 
common people of the Northern States 
did Lincoln. The finding of proper 
leaders was supremely difficult, but Lin- 
coln found finally the right com- 
manders. He made some mistakes. 
They can easily be pointed out. He 
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never, however, made the mistake of 
hasty judgment, of prejudice, of yield- 
ing to an emotion of hatred or revenge. 
So far as history shows, no man has 
ever been worse advised than Lincoln, 
no man ever listened so patiently to so 
much advice, and no man ever paid less 
attention to it. After many initial re- 
verses, he brought the war to a suc- 
cessful close, fighting the campaigns 
with his generals, mastering the art and 
science of war as the conflict con- 
tinued. He was killed after his second 
inauguration, when his mind was oc- 
cupied with the task of nursing a 
wounded country and government back 
to health and prosperity. During the 
four years he served as president, he 
showed himself a statesman, a diplomat, 
‘a commander in chief, a writer and 
thinker second to no one in the world. 
He died at the age of fifty-six. Until 
seven years before his death he had 
been poor, obscure, unknown. It is 
doubtful if during his entire life he had 
-many days of pleasure and enjoyment, 
as most of us know them. Whatever 
personal pleasure that was his seems to 
have been derived from his strong and 
sometimes uncouth sense of humor, and 
his optimistic idealism and hope in the 
future of his race. 
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E know of no record of achieve- 
ment higher than that of the last 

five years of Lincoln’s life. By all the 
standards he was a great man, one of 
the greatest, a superman, a genius— 
whatever we may choose to call it. His 
preéminent qualities of mind were these 
three: An extraordinary ability to 
brush away the superficial, unessential 
parts of a problem, and grasp the sim- 
ple root of it, an unfailing understand- 
ing of the real heart of the mass of the 
people about him, a serene balance of 
judgment that made him, in big affairs, 
the sanest man of his time. Of his 
moral qualities these three are equally 
outstanding: Absolute unflinching hon- 
esty of thought, of word, of purpose, a 
sweetness and placidity of temper that 
made all feelings of rancor or personal 
bias foreign to his nature, a strong and 
abiding faith in righteousness and its 


ultimate triumph. He had not the bril- 
liancy that dazzles, nor the restless 
activity that sometimes pushes men of 
inferior gifts into high places. His ex- 
ecutive talent was not shown in sudden 
strokes, but rather in a calm delibera- 
tion and in the undismayed firmness 
with which in the face of clamor and 
disturbance he held to his plans once 
they were matured. But the real main- 
spring of his power, and the ultimate 
source of his greatness, lay in the nobil- 
ity of his aims and in that stainless rec- 
titude which was ever his, and which 
finally won for him the love and con- 
fidence of all his people. Without this, 


neither his wisdom nor his strong will 
would have availed. He is a bright and 
eternal denial of the vulgar statement 
that all great men are unscrupulous. 
All that we find of greatness in him 
grew from the loftiness and nobility of 
his character. 
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HEN he was twenty-three, Lin- 
coln entered the field of politics 
by offering himself as a candidate for 
State assemblyman. In the letter an- 
nouncing his entry into political life, he 
wrote: “Every man is said to have his 
peculiar ambition. Whether it be true 
or not, I can’ say, for one, that I have 
no other so great as that of being truly 
esteemed of my fellow men by render- 
ing myself worthy of their esteem.” He 
spoke the simple truth, and whether he 
remembered the words in after life or 
not, he lived always in the spirit they 
expressed. His work as the regen- 
erator and preserver of the republic 
was only part of what he did. His in- 
fluence is a strong and vital force in 
all of our public life to-day. Our 
best and noblest men owe much to his 
example, and to the enduring quality of 
what he wrote. As the days went past 
for him, his life seemed one long rec- 
ord of disappointment and defeat. One 
day of triumph was his before his 
death, but that was all. In speaking 
of the dead at Gettysburg, he best de- 
scribed himself as he seems to us now. 
He said that they had paid “the last, 
full measure of devotion.” This was 
the price. he paid. 


The snug “hug” 


When neighbors drop in unex- 
pectedly, or the dressmaker comes 
to demand a fitting, or when you 
yourself return from a long shop- 
ping trip, it is the one biggest 
feature of the home, immediately 
the threshold is crossed, to be in- 
stantly enveloped in the genial, 
cozy atmosphere of radiator heat- 
ing. It hasin it the snug hug of 
hospitality and home cheer — the 
heat which puts quick welcome 
into the home— the heat that 
wins such enthusiastic praises.from 
everybody for 


(AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 
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of ideal heating 


Old-fashioned methods mean heating by 
caprice—hit or miss— you are at the 
mercy of winds which chill exposed rooms 
and also draw half the heat of the burn- 
ing coal up the chimney. An IDEAL 


Boiler gives you regulated heating, whereby all but a small percentage of the heat 
made by the burning coal (needed to promote draft) is delivered to the rooms. 
Each receipted coal bill is evidence of satisfaction—a record of comfort and sane living. 


AMERICAN Radiators are made in a multitude of sizes and forms—to go alongside open stairs; 
to fit into corners, curves and circles; between windows and under window 


A No. 2-25-S IDEAL Boiler and 
400 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing owner $230 
were used to heat this cottage. 
At this price the’. goods can be 
bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra, and 
vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. 


models from. 


of ideal warmth. 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 


seats; with brackets to hang upon the walls— off the floor; 
feet to prevent cutting carpet; with smoothest surface for decorating in 
any color or shade to match woodwork, wall coverings, furniture, etc.; 
thin radiators for narrow halls and bath rooms; with plate-warming 
ovens for dining rooms; big radiators for storm vestibules; with high 
legs for cleaning thereunder; with ventilation bases so air of room may 
be changed 1 to 4 times per hour—and other splendid features which 
it would pay you big to know. 
Our book tells all about them 
(and all about IDEAL Boilers). 
You will need it to choose the 


If you are suffering the cold ills and 
paying the big coal bills of faulty 
heating, write us—today’s the best 
time—and enjoy for the rest of your 
days the snug, hugging hospitality 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


with special 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Ask also for catalog of the 
ARCO WAND—a success- 


ful sets-in-the-cellar ma- 
chine with suction pipe 
running to each floor. 


Write Department 42 
816-822 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 
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“The Grel and: Most 


Attractive Cruise Ever Planned 


Leaving New York, January 31, 1915, by 
S.S. CLEVELAND ¢ 17,000 tons) fuvousl the Canal, 


arriving at San Francisco | in time for the opening of the Paana Padi Expo- 
sition. Leaving San Francisco February 22nd. Visits will be made to Havana, 
Kingston, Colon, Panama, San Francisco, Hilo, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Naga- 
saki, Tsingtau, Hong Kong, Manila, Batavia, Singapore, Rangoon, Colombo, 
Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Naples, Gibraltar, Southampton and Hamburg. Cost 
includes all necessary expenses afloat and ashore. 


Write for illustrated book giving full information. 
HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE | 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Chicago New Orleans Minneapolis St. Louis San Francisco 
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GES ago, Thor, the champion of 
the Scandinavian gods, invaded 
Jotunheim, the land of the giants, and 
was challenged to feats of skill by 


Loki, the king. 


Thor matched Thialf, the swiftest 
of mortals, against Hugi in a footrace. 
Thrice they swept over the course, 
but each time Thialfi was hopelessly 
defeated by Loki’s runner. 


Loki confessed to Thor afterward 
that he had deceived the god by 
enchantments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can ever 
equal his?” 


But the flight of thought is no longer 
a magic power of mythical beings, for 


the Bell Telephone has made it a 
common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the spoken 
thought is transmitted instantly, direct- 
ly where we send it, outdistancing 
every other means for the carrying of 
messages. 


In the Bell System, the telephone 
lines reach throughout the country, 
and the thoughts of the people are 
carried with lightning speed in all 
directions, one mile, a hundred, or 
two thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System so 
adequately serves the practical needs 
of the people, the magic of thought’s 
swift flight occurs 25,000,000 times 
every twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Position 
is merely a 
question of 
knowledge. 
To hold a 
position of 
power you 
need to know 
more about 
your particular 
business than the 
men who work 
beside you. 
The secret of 
powerandsuc- | y 
cess is to know everything about something. 


Right along these lines the International Correspond- 
ence Schools train men for Positions of Power. 


Unlike any other method of special training, you do not have 
to wait until you graduate before you can advance. Your rise in 
position comes step by step as you gain in knowledge and qualify 
for more and more responsible work. 


By the I. C. S. method you do not have to read through 
volumes to pick out the essential facts. Everything is given to you 
in a Concise manner—no more, no less than you need to become an 
authority in your chosen line of work. 
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The 
Lite 

gives you 
“concentrated” 
knowledge — 
specialized 
training that en- 
ables you to 
master easily and 
quickly every- 
thing you need 
to know to 
work up to the 
Position of 
Power. 


LL ee 


z INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 868 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before whic $i mark X, 


Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wireman 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 
BuildingContractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Refrigeration Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Mine Superintendent 
Metal Mining 
Locomotive Fireman &Eng. 
StationaryEngineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Gas Engines 


Civil Service 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography&Typewriting 
indow Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Iilustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
Teacher 
English Branches 


If you can read and write, the 
I. C. S. can help you to succeed 
in the occupation of your own 
selection. To be convinced of 
this, just mark and mail the cou- 
pon—the I. C. S. will send you 
detailed information as to just how 
you can become qualified to hold 
a high position. 

Marking the coupon involves no 
obligation on your part. 


Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Sheet Metal Worker 

Navigation Spanish 
Languages French 
Chemist German 


Present Employer 


Street and No. 
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Calling the Ambulance 


HIS IS HAPPENING all the time. In New York City alone 

100 ambulances are kept busy every day conveying the injured 

to hospitals and homes. Every year in the U. S. 11 million 
people are accidentally injured, 63,000 of these are injured with fatal 
results. 10 per cent. of all deaths are caused by accidents. 

A good income and fair prospects may be:snatched away from you | 
without warning by accidental injury. Have you adequate protection 
for yourself and your family by having an accident policy in THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford, Conn.? 

A policy paying $3,000 for accidental death, dismemberment or 
loss of sight, and $15.00 weekly indemnity so long as you are wholly 
disabled, with double, accumulative and other benefits, can 
be bought for about four cents a day. 

Considering the low cost of protection ; that it is furnished 
by a company which has paid over $41,000,000 in losses dur- 
ing the past fifty years, can you afford to carry your own 
risk? Take out insurance today, tomorrow may be too late. 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers 


Seta oS eS 


Aas 


The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. F Tear ott 


Please send me particulars regarding your Accident Insurance Policy. My name, address, occupation and date of birth are written below: 
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You Must See This Spring Fashion Catalogue 


Our Beautiful New Spring Fashion Catalogue illustrated here is the largest EXCLUSIVELY WEAR- 
ING APPAREL CATALOGUE issued in New York City. It contains over 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS and 
descriptions of the latest BROADWAY and FIFTH AVENUE style in—Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, Children’s 
and Infants’ wear. Let us save you money on your Easter Clothing. You really can’t afford to miss seeing 
THIS Catalogue. Do not fail to write TODAY for a copy of this authentic Fashion Book of the latest 
New York Styles. Sent FREE to any address upon application, 

THIS 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE No. 62R 
BOOK 


IS 
FREE 


SPRING BARGAINS 


R15 Eetching One-piece Dress of Washable 

Ratine combined with white all-over em- 
broidered voile, Waist is in Bolero style, the little 
coat of Bolero effect being of R itine, while sleeves, 
front and lower pirt of waist are of white em- 
broidered voile. Fastens in center of front where 
there is a chic band formed of Val. insertion and 
two rows of Val. edging. Dress is trimmed as pic- 
tured with ocean pearl buttons. Three-quarter 
length sleeves have cuffs of Ratine, and the turn- 
down sailor collar is of embroidered voile finished 
with Val. insertion and edging. The skirt has a 
tunic effect, stitched to body of skirt and extending 
around the back. Waist is joined to skirt by a belt 
of self material and the fastening of skirt is con- 
cealed at left side under the tunic. Colors: rose, all 
Copenhagen blue or lavender, all with white em- 
broidered voile, also in white. Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
measure, skirt length 40 inches finished with deep 
basted hem. Our Special Bargain Price, $2 98 
All Mail or Express Charges Paid By Us ° 


35R167Minaret Frock made of Figured Satin Fou- 
lard. Waist has yoke effect in front and the 
new capsleeves with tuck well below the shoulder 
line, Sleeves are three-quarter length and lower 
part is of shirred Brussels net. Front of waist has 
a vest of tucked Brussels net trimmed with Cluny 
lace insertion. At waistline isa panel of satin 
messaline in contrasting color trimmed with satin 
tabs. Bow tie and piping at neck are of messaline 
to match. Turndown fancy stitched collar is of 
Brussels net. Girdle is of self material arranged 


to simulate a fold. Skirt has the new Minaret 
effect formed by two full gathered loose-hanging 


tunics. Lower part of skirt has a stitched plait 
down center. Dress fastens in front. Colors: navy 
blue, Copenhagen blue, Mah ny or. a@ beautiful 
shade of rose, all with contras figures. Regular 
sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Skirt length 40 inches, 
Also proportioned to fit misses and small women 
32 to 38 bust measure, skirt length 88 inches. 
Special Price, All Mail or Express Charges $7 98 
Paid By Us.......... we Cstavececbape te Ain iaa . 


6R17-Svtish Dress or Walking Hat, of fine 
Ramie Straw Braid. Narrow rolled brim, 
dented in front and rolled upward to left side. 
Underbrim faced with satin. Oval shaped crown 
draped with band of Ostrich; at left side are two 
wired satin wing's, trimmed with Ostrich. Trim- 
med in front with cluster of roses and foliage. 
Comes in burnt straw with brown Ostrich trim- 
ming and tea roses; in black straw with black 
Ostrich trimming and Nellroses, in navy blue 4R15 
straw, King blue Ostrich trimming and Jack roses, 


in black with white Ostrich trimming and pink Porch Dress 


CHArAGE BANi Di Ua a Mall or Express. $468 $2.98 


BELLAS HESS 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 


No. 35R16 
Minaret 
Dress 
$7.98 


WE PAY ALL MAIL 
OR EXPRESS 
CHARGES 


WE SATISFY YOU OR 
REFUND YOUR 
MONEY 
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C.P. &CO.INC. 


“Donchester 
cAn ARROW 
nity SHULRT 


ITH piqué or plain patented bosoms, 
put on the body of the shirt in such 
a way that, no matter what position the 
wearer may assume, the bosom remains flat 


and in its place. S 2: 00 and up 


ARROW COLLARS 


If you wear the best of everything, then your 
Collar is an ARROW. 2 for 5e 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers, Troy, N: Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 


‘The readers of the magazine may write to this department ‘about any problem of dress. 
Every question will be promptly answered, provided that a stamped, self-addressed 


envelope is enclosed. 


E R NG the horoscope of spring 
in men’s fashions, the cut of 
clothes parallels that of last autumn in 
all essentials. The mode still decrees 
the lean-and-lithe figure with a hint of 
the compact-and-erect air of the -sol- 
dier. All coats are tailored with muf- 
fler softness—rolling lapels, unpadded 
shoulders, unstiffened chests, figure- 
curving waistcoats, high, 
s n u g, ankle-clearing 
trousers, all contributing 
to the familiar slim-and- 
trim effect. 

In waistcoats, a notable 
improvement is the cut- 
away or “athletic” arm- 
holes, which- clip off 
needless material and al- 
low more freedom to the 
shoulders than the old 
armholes which pulled 
and puckered. 

No particular suit color 
towers above its fellows 
for spring. Dark green is 
“smart,” and green and 
purple is a specially mod- 
ish mixture. Gold 
threads are creeping into 
fabrics, although 
they are yet to be found 
only in steep-cost mate- 
rials. Then, one sees pep- 
per-and-salt combinations 
with overplaids, small 
checks in light colors on 
dark grounds, and crape 
patterns in soft home- 
spuns. These, to be sure, 
are only a corporal’s 


Afternoon Dress. 


guard out of a regiment of designs 
shown for wear at Palm Beach and the 
Southern resorts where the first glim- 
merings of spring fashions dawn in the 
offing. 

Beginning at the bottom, for a 
change, the fashionable color in russet 
boots for spring is dark mahogany. The 
aggressively yellow shades are quite out 


of it. There is a notice- 
able tendency toward 
“stitched tips,” instead 


of perforated tips. The 
newest boot has no deco- 
rative tip at all, but is 
perfectly plain : without 
even the usual box. toe. 
This boot is as soft as a 
glove, long, slender, and 
pointed-toed. Its 
“smart” air dwells in its 
unpretentious plainness. 

Pointed toes are ‘‘com- 


ing in,’ and one sees 
them on all the high- 
priced “custom” boots. 


Boots with fabric tops, 
instead of leather tops, 


are also on the gain. 
Doeskin, broadcloth, mel- 
ton, and like materials 


are used. 

Instead of the round, 
bullet buttons hitherto 
seen on patent-leather 
boots, flat “gaiter” but- 
tons are put on. These 
give the boot a more mod- 
ish look. 

Another distinct nov- 
elty in spring boots is the 
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PLAY BILLIARDS 


A few cents a day will 
soon make you the 
owner of a hand- 
some Burrowes 
Table. 

You can 

play on 


NO SPECIAL | 
ROOM NEEDED 


Burrowes 

can be mounted on 
dining or library 
table or on their 
own legs or fold- 
ing stand. Put up 
or taken down in 
a minute, 


Terms are very easy—$1 o1 
more down (depending upon 
size and style selected), and 
a small amount each menth. 
Prices from $15 up. 


CUES, BALLS, ETC. FREE 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


are splendidly made and correct in every detail. The most 
expert shots, calling for skill of the highest order, can be 
executed with the utmost precision. Some of the leading 
professionals use Burrowes Tables for home practice. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today for illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, ete. 


E.T. BURROWES CO., 115 Spring St., Portland,Me. 


Mfrs, Burrowes Rustless Screens and Folding Cara Tables 


BOAT OWNERS 


If you want to win boat races buy the famous. 
‘T |] MICHIGAN Propellers, Reverse Gears and 


motor boat accessories. 


Write Today for Large Catalog Free 


1132 MONROE AVENUE, 


Soa GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
=s 
Exp'aing how we can start YOU in the Auto 


BANEW@OF TEACHING Business as Repairman, Chauffeur, Salesman or 
Di BY MAIL) Auto Mechanician with DYKE'S NEW IDEA 
s WORKING MODEL SYSTEM of teaching 


by mail and our new idea EMPLOYMENT 
PLAN. Let us tell you the names of some of 


= WORKING MODELS: 
i MEF our students and the salaries they are drawing 


GHARTS.MANIKINS.ETCSS™ Don’t miss it—SEND FOR BOOKLET NOW! 
Beware of imitators. This is the original and only system of 


its kind in the world. Models made in London. 

DYKE’S SCHOOL OF MOTORING, Box 86, Roe Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
All electric starters and magnetos simplified. 

The GreatestMotor Boat 

$ For The Money Ever Built 
MULLINS 16 foot special steel launch 
affords the pleasures of motor boating, and proe 
vides a safe, seaworthy, dependable motor boat, 
with graceful lines and beautiful finish—Abso« 
lutely Guaranteed Against Puncture—Safe as.a 
life boat, with air chambers concealed beneath 

decksin bow and stern—Can’t warp, split, dry out 


WITH a 
DYKES ————_} 


or rot—No seams to calk—No cracks to leak. | 
MULLINS $130 Special Launch is equipped with 2- 
Cycle, 3-H. P. Ferro engines, that can’t stall—Speed 8 1-2 
to 9 miles an hour—One man control—Fitted with 
MULLINS silent under-water exhaust. 

This 16 footer seats 8 people comfortably—has 4 foot 
beam and 11 foot 4 inch cockpit—Positively the greatest 


launch value ever offered. rite today for beautifully 
illustrated motor boat catalog, containing full particulars. 
e THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY | 
325 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio, U. S.A. 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOAT BUILDERS l 


ULLINS STEEL BOATS CA SINK 


shape with a long, squarish, wedge- 
shaped toe somewhat resembling a gar- 
den spade. This is all the vogue in 
London, where it was launched a sea- 
son ago. 

Room robes and lounge gowns of 
vicuna, moiré, velour, camel’s hair, silk- 
and-wool, and kindred silks are cut and 
embellished with studied simplicity. 


Sport “Rig.” 


The richness of these garments is all in 
the quality of fabric, nicety. of cut, and 
perfection of finish, rather than in the 
facings and trimmings. 

Moreover, these garments are made 
of sensibly lighter stuffs, because steam- 
heated houses and apartments and mild- 
er winters are prone to make them bur- 
densome. 

Nobody wears the heavy, heating, 
girdled gowns formerly in use. They 
are as behindhand as last year’s al- 
manac. 

The linings only may be in brilliant 
colors for agreeable contrast. The 
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the World Over 


Enough “Bull” Durham is 
soldina year to rollapprox- 
imately 32,000,000 ciga- 
rettes every day. 


“Bull” Dur- 
qf) ham is distin- 
B77 guished from all 
” other tobaccos 
by a wonderful, 
sweet, mellow flavor and fragrance, 
irresistibly attractive and satisfying. No 
other tobacco product can have this 
“Bull” Durham flavor and fragrance. They are pro- 
duced by a generations-old process known only to the 
manufacturers of “Bull” Durham. Every visitor who approaches 


Durham, N. C., where “Bull” Durham is manufactured, is 


impressed with this delightful, distinctive fragrance that envel- 
opes the whole city. There is nothing else like it in the world. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent sack) 


Enough “Bull” Durham is sold in a year to make approximately 
12 BILLION cigarettes—as many as all brands of ready - made ciga- 
rettes in this country combined—and the 
Ask for FREE x sales are steadily growing. Proof that 
Book of ‘papers’? s millions of smokers prefer the cigarettes 
with each 5c sack. > 5 they roll for themselves from “Bull” 
: Durham, to any ready-made kind. 
Get a sack of “Bull” today and “roll your 
own” for complete, healthful enjoyment and 

lasting satisfaction. 


FRE An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct 


ways to “Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and 
Book of cigarette papers, will both be mailed to you, free, 
on postal request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
TTT HHH TTT) iit 
li 
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Take This 


1914 Model 
5 Passenger 


Touring Car 


We are out 
to sweep 
the field. 


We are 
determined 
to do ten times more Duane in the famous 
Reliable Made-to-Order Clothing than ever be- 
fore in our history, So we are going to select 


one live man to sas us in each community and 
equip him with a Ford automobile absolutely free. 
You may be that man if you act at once. 

We do this because we know that a representative 
can cover ten or twenty times as much country ìn an automo- 
bile—make friends by nN paare are more people—is hap- 

ier and heal! Valerik uen n times as much money both 
‘or himself 


$10 a Day as Our Tailoring Agent 


Even if you use just your spare time you can easily 
earn from $i0 a day upward, and in Sper easiest 
work imaginable. Yost think! You can m boss— 
earn a high income—drive your own automoblie—and ‘live like 
a prince—if you will only act at once, 


Send no poner Just a postal or 

Big Book Free i: lottor, You get everything free 

p packs complete onn sarab: 

tape measure, ie lanks, full explanation 
ee instructions—#f you write today—NOW! 


RELIABLE TAILORING CO.,_917C_W. Jackson Boul., Chica 


Build Bodily Strength 


And Mental Vigor 
Guaranteed Results in 30 Days 


¥. Write for my FREE BOOK “PHYSIOLOGICAL 
EXERCISES.” Tells how exercising with my 
system ten minutes a day will improve your 


health and vitality, internally and externally. 


It tells you how to build a constitution that 
will defy colds and illness. that will give you 
muscular power, pure blood, perfect digestion. 
a strong heart and lungs. Send 4c. in stamps 


to cover postage. 
The Henry Victor System 


14-16 Fourth Ave., Dept. 21 New York 


Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Pre: 

Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 
” printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 
factory for press catalog’, TYPE, cards, paper, 
outfits, samples, THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Conn, 


34 Do Your Printing! 


Shirley 


President 
Suspenders 


O ‘Satisfaction or money back’? 
Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT" is on buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


For well dressed 


comfort-lovers 


outer fabrics are soft-tinted wines, pur- 
ples, navys, and similar mellow hues 
that do not clash with one’s surround- 
ings. 

The modish “sailor straw” now being 
worn in the Southland and foreshadow- 
ing the fashions for next summer, has 
a high crown and a narrow brim to be- 
stow the coveted English air. 

Bows are put in the back or at the 
side, and there is a tendency toward 
narrowish ribbons, some with flowing 
ends. 

Roughish straws, known as “sennits,” 
are still preferred to smooth braids, 
known as “splits,” because they have 
more of the “rough-and-tumble” look 
that hints of seasoned muscles and 
tanned skin—of the nets. and the links. 

The panama belongs to the “Old 
Guard which neither dies nor surren- 
ders.” In the fine, costly weaves it is 
admirable—in the cheap, coarse weaves 
it is abominable. 

To a bride a wedding without its 
fullest meed of formality from “dress- 
up” to “go-away” would be like tour- 
ing France and skipping Paris. All the 
savor and romance would be taken out 
of the event. Toa bridegroom, though, 
a formal wedding is a function he con- 
templates with his heart in his mouth 
and cold shivers dancing down his 
spine. 

For a wedding, women dress much 
better than men, because a woman has 
an intuitive perception of the fitness 
of things—a sort of “sixth sense”— 
which keeps her from striking a false 
note. Moreover, a woman plans her 
trousseau with the utmost care, under 
experienced advice, and well in ad- 
vance of the day. 

“Mere man,” however, puts off the 
clothes question until it become a tor- 
menting imp that prods him into elev- 
enth-hour activity. He wavers between 
the frock coat and the cut-away—be- 
tween the Ascot and the four-in-hand 
—between a “self” waistcoat and a 
“fancy” one—between gray gloves and 
white. 

There are three sorts of day wed- 
dings—morning, high noon, and after- 
noon. At each the etiquette of men’s 
dress is the same. =A ceremony“ held 
so late in the afternoon as to be near 
sundown becomes an evening wedding. 

BEAUNASH. 
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HEN will this happen in 
your home? When will 
your wife or sister, alone in 

the night, have to face the burglar? 


Get ready for that night. For you can: 
out-arm any burglar. You can protect your 
home and family with an unfailing defender— 
the ten shot Savage Automatic, with its ten 
ready bullets—ready to fly fast or slow as she 
wants them. This automatic wipes out all 
«< Didn’t-know-it-was-loaded’’ danger, be- 
cause it tells positively at a glance or touch 
if it is loaded —.32 and .380 calibers. 


Send 6c for “If You Hear a Burglar’’—a valuable book. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CO.,941 Savage Ave., Utica,N. Y. 


Makers of the Famous Savage Rifles 


Army-Navy Auction Bargains 
SADDLES ~ $3.00 up | NEW UNIFORMS, $1.50 up 

“MS Shoes, pair e 1.85 “ | Army Revolvers e e` 1.65 « 
(EAM HARNESS . 21.85 & |” HAVERSACKS. 110 « 


ngs, Pair e o e 18 & Swords e e e . 85“ 
TENTS . > o o o 38.85 “ & 7 Shot Carbines 2.95 “ 
Colts Cal. 45, U. S. A. Revolvers $7.50 Cartridges Ic ea. Express 


Springfield Mauser Sp’t'g Rifle 11.85 Cartridges 2c ea. 
7 Army Breech Loading Rifle with Cartridge $1.00. 
. 420 Large page CYCLOPEDIA CATALÒGUE.. Over 
5,000 illustrations. BEST BOOK PUBLISHED ON WAR 
5 ablished 50 years. 


Prepaid $ 213 


Pants cut in the latest style. Made to 
Your individual measure, Fit, workman- 
ship and wear guaranteed. 
No Extra Charge 
for peg tops, no matter how extreme 
you order them, 
Agents Wanted 
A good live hustler in every town to take 
orders for our celebrated made-to-meas- 
ure clothes. Samples of all the latest 
materials FREE. 
We Pay Big Money 
to our agents everywhere. Turn your spare time 
into cash by taking orders for our stylish clothes, 
Write today for beautiful FREE outfit. 


The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 673, Chicago 


C WHITE GEMS qq 


Stand acid and fire diamond test. 

So hard they easily scratch a file and 

will cut glass. Brilliancy guaran- 
teed 25 years. Mounted in 14k solid gold 
diamond mountings. See them before pay- 
ing. Will send you any style ring, pin or stud for 
examination—all charges prepaid. No money in advance. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Write today for free catalog, 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 708 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis 


e, IN GING EAA IE EERTE eeeeesceseseseseeoesocosssoo 


* 
w, Address... 


*, Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept, 1143 


*, 45 West 34th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen:—Please mail me, free and 
Latest 8 -Tone™ ea 
, Booklet and particulars of Special 

ed % Introductory Offer on new -tone 

Mears Ear Phone  *™%,MesiarPhoneandtreetrial. 
% Jf you live in New York 


; . : ll ” 
—the final triumph of the inventor of the first successful %, tas y a A 
multi-tone ear phone. Eight Tones! Eight different adjustments to suit every condition of the ®, free demonstration, 
ear, Just out. The new Eight-Tone ear phone makes every kind and “‘shade’’ of sound as distinct to the deaf as % 
shades of color are distinct to perfect eyes. Send this coupon and get free the Mears Ear Phone Booklet today, #2 =" = w w: w m w x m 
ss The New 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone is sold at present 
On Trial: ee will send you an 8- Our Offer: only direct from our New York offices at the lab- 

P * * ‘one instrument on a 15 Fi oratory price with no jobbers’ or dealers’ profits 
day trial. If it fails to help you send it back, Tadded. The highest grade instrument now offered at a price within the reach of all and 
it will not cost you a penny. ‘on easy monthly payments, if desired. Send at once for our rock-bottom offer. 

e Mears Ear Phone Book explains all the causes of deafness; tells how to stop the progress of 


Send Free Coupon Above the malady and how to treat it. Write at once—send the coupon—now—for this Free Book with 


names and addresses of hundreds of satisfied users and our great Special Introductory Offer. 


MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Dept. 1143 45 West 34th Street, New York City 
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If it 
isn’t an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 


a Kodak. 


The Kodak Story 


The story of the Kodak album—it’s a continued 
and never concluded story that grips you stronger 
with every chapter—a story that fascinates every 
member of the family from grandmother to the 
kiddies because it’s a personal story full of human 
interest. Let Kodak keep that story for you. 


Ask your dealer, or write us, for “At Home with the Kodak,” a delightfully illus- 
trated little book that tells about home pictures—flashlights, groups, home portraits and 
the like—and how to make them. It’s mailed without charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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© eons has revolutionized the ciga- 

rette sales of the country in less 
than 400 days! OMAR is the greatest 
success in cigarette history. 


Two years ago, in the dis- 
solution of the old American 
Tobacco Company by the 
U. S. Supreme Court, we lost 
our established brands of 
Turkish Blend Cigarettes. 


The success, of these 
brands had clearly shown 
us that the taste of smokers 
throughout the nation was 
turning to Turkish Blend. 


We immediately set about 
to produce a NEW and 
BETTER Turkish Blend 
Cigarette. Experience had 
taught us how the Turkish 
Blend could be IMPROVED. 
All the knowledge we had 
gained in 25 YEARS in the 
making of BILLIONS of 
cigarettes, was CONCEN- 
TRATED on this NEW 
Turkish Blend. 

Our leaf-buyers in Tur- 


key and America were con- 
sulted. -These men— the 


OMAR “a CIGARETTE 
Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 


greatest leaf-experts in the 
world — were instructed to 
select the tobaccos that in 
their judgment were BEST 
SUITED to such a blend. 


Our blend-experts then 
took these carefully selected 
tobaccos and FOR MONTHS 
experimented with a THOU- 
SAND VARIATIONS of 
blend. 


When OMAR was final- 
ly perfected, we KNEW 
that we. had absolutely the 
FINEST Turkish Blend 
Cigarette that could be pro- 
duced. 


We were confident that 
American smokers would 
CONFIRM our estimation of 
OMAR —and they HAVE. 
OMAR is UNQUESTION- 
ABLY the greatest success, 
in the SHORTEST PERIOD 


-OF TIME, in the history of 


cigarette making. 


The OMAR Painting (shown 
on reverse page) in Full Color, 
7x10'4, on heavy plate paper, 


R 
px 
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The material and workmanship 
of this chair—Genuine, Select,Quar- 
ter Sawn White Oak of rare quality— 
costs less than half of $17.50.at the fac- 
tory Yet that is the price you would 
pay forit ata store, 


We Ship It Direct From Our 


Factory In Sections— 
You Set It Up and Save $8.55 


You yay only for materials, workmanship, and the 
usual small profit to manufacturer. We save you all 
other unnecessary expenses—dealer’s profit, jobber’s 
profit, traveling men’s salaries, high packing ex- 
penses—and freight rates, ete.—almost 50%. 
And back of each piece is our guarantee—if 
you are not satisfied at any time within a 
full year you may ship it 
back and weimmediate- 
y refund your money, 
neluding 
freight. 


For This 
Catalog 


Only 
$8.95 


In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the 
care and skill of the old master cabinet makers— possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. Eight 
different shades of finish. Imperial ‘leather cushions. Packed in 
compact crate—shipped at knock-down rates, 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt crafts- 
manship in living, dining and bedroom furniture—in sections—at 30% 
to 60% price savings. Sent free—postpaid. Mail postal today. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 209 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 


DO You WANE fo NOW.. 


How TO DEVELOP 
VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE, 
NERVE STRENGTH, MUSCULAR STRENGTH 

: PERFECT PHYSIQUE ? 


My FREE BOOKS, “ The ‘Whys’ of Exercise” 
and “The First and Last Law of Physical 
Julture,” tell you, if you are weak or underdevel- 
oped, how to grow strong; if strong, how to grow 
stronger. They explain how to develop lungs and 
muscle, the strong heart and vigorous digestion—in 
short, how to improve health and strength internally 
as well as externally. Send TO-DAY—NOW—for 
these FREE BOOKS. Enclose 4c in stamps to 
cover postage. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS, 


Department 21, 56 and 58 Cooper Square, New York City 


25 
heads ache. 


cents for trial sample—three doses. 


The Zymole Co., 108 John St., New York 
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Built—not stuffed. It will never 
grow hard, lumpy or bumpy. 
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The eight springy layers are 
moisture-proof, vermin-proof and 
dust-proof, 
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Needs no renovation of any kind 
except an occasional sun-bath. 


FEA This trademark is sewn on 
the end of every genuine Oster- 
moor. Refuse substitutes. 
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Free Samples and Book 


sent immediately on request. 144 
pages of illustration and information. 


Feat «ce 


w 


A 


MATTRESSES COST 
EXPRESS PREPAID 


4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long— 
A. C. A, Ticking, 45 Ibs. 

Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs. 

Mercerized Art Twills, 45 lbs. 

Special Hotel Style, 50 Ibs. 

Extra Thick ee A 

Special Imperial Edge, SNe 

Extra Thick Imperial Edge, 70 Ibs. 45.00 

Imp’! D’ble Stitched Fr. Roll, 80 lbs. 55.00 


Mattresses in two parts, 50c extra. 
Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. 


Mattress will be sent to you, express prepaid, 
same day we get your check or money-order. 
Your money will be returned without question if 
dissatisfied at end of 30 days. Mattresses packed in 
leatherette paper and burlap, fully protected. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
210 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & 
Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


$15.00 
16.50 
18.00 
23.00 
30.00 
35.00 
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EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 
New Life’’ 


8x6 We By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
ageB. 
dijnstrated. Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
$2.00 medical and religious critics throughout the 
prepaid United States. Unfolds the secrets of 
married happiness, so often revealed too 
late! No book like it to be had at the price 
SPECIAL OFFER We can only give a few of the chapter 
The regular price is subjects ~~ as this book is not meant for 
$3.00, In order toin- children. (Agents Wanted): 
troduce this work into Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which 
as many neighbor- to Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analyzed. Quali- 
hoods as possible we tiés One Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of 
will,fora limitedtime, Reproduction. Amativeness. Continence. Chil- 
send one copy only to dren. Genius. 
any reader of this Conception, Pregnancy. Confinement. Nurs- 
Magazine, postpaid ing. How a Happy Married Life is Secured. 
upon receipt of $2.00. Descriptive circular giving full and complete 
table of contents mailed FREE, 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., nE% 8ugstcety 


Build Your Boat Now 


Be ready for early Spring! It’s easy and simple to follow 
Brooks Patterns and instructions. $2 to $20 buys them, 


Or we will send you all parts, cut, shaped and fitted— 
ready to be put together—you get highest grade material 
and save two thirds boat builder's price. Write for the 


BROOKS BOAT BOOK 


MAILED FREE 


See illustrations of cruisers, power boats, sail boats, row 
boats, and canoes of all kinds and sizes that you can build. 


Also learn about new *‘V* bottom. Mail postal today. Address 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
5103 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 
“Largest Plant of its kind in the World” 
“Originators of the Patent System of Boat Building” 

buys knocked down frame of 23 ft. motor boat, 

ONLY $33 >» cluding full sized patterns and illustrations to 

finish. Speed 974 to 14 miles per hour—12 passengers. It’s 
own in our free Boat Book. 


We Shi ipon Approval 


without“a cent deposit, prepay the freight and allow 
DIO DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
A COSTS one cent to learn our unheard of prices and 
marvelous offers on highest grade 1914 models. 
FACTORY PRICES 22,%:73,5icvete or 
a pair of tires from any- 
oneatany price until you write for our new large Art 
Cataldi and learn our wonderful proposition on the first 
le R A oing to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS everywhere are making big 
money exhibiting and selling 
RI DER | We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
#epairsand sundries at Aa//usual prices. Do Not Wait; 
ay today for our atest special offer on aket nii bicycle. 
_ MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. D-110 CHICAGO 


m a a a M a M ‘a 
My Magazine “‘Investing for Profit” 


FREE ior Six Months 


Send me vour nameand address Tight NOW an NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit magazine absolutely free for six 
months. It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 


a most profitable of sound investi ents. It reveals how 


DONT SHOUT” 


“hear you. 1 can hear now as well 
as anybody. ‘How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new —THE MORLEY 
PHON "ve a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. I would 
not know | had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 

“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 


bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. 1 
have decided this month to vive 500 six month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune. Send your name 
A and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 


ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take it now. You’ll be willing to pay 10c 


* Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials a copy heed you have read it a SEE 
THE MORLEY CO, H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Dept. 758, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia | E å M 


DOWN MONTHLY 


DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


AVE money on your diamonds, watches and jewelry by 
buying from our new Catalogue de luxe, which explains 


our easy payment system. We are Importers and guarantee 
you every advantage in:price and quality. 20% DOWN 
and 10% MONTHLY. Guarantee certificate with each 
diamond. Full credit allowed on exchange. Transactions 
strictly confidential. Write today for Catalogue Number }7 


L. W. SWEET & CO. ew Yor city 
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Young Men 
Wanted 


To Become Draftsmen 
and Designers at Once! 


The constant demand for trained 


men always exceeds the supply. Posi- 


tions paying $75 to $100 per week are open 
now. Let me send you one of my regular weekly 
“Draftsmen Wanted” lists. You can have oneof these 
positions. I'll give you just the training you need. 


$125 to $175 Per Month to Start 


You can make it. I have trained the 


highest priced draftsmen and know exactly 
the kind of training those men need who draw the 
biggest salaries. Send the coupon today. 


Chief Draftsman 
Will Train You Personally 


In practical Drafting room work 


until you are, a perfectly competent 
first-class Draftsman and until you are 
in a permanent position at a salary paying at 
least $125 per month. I givé each of my students my 
own personal attention, so Í am forced to limit the 
number. Don’t wait till tomorrow, write today. You 
can earn more than I charge for my time and training. 


This $15.00 
Draftsman’s 
Working Outfit 


FREE 


These are regular 
working instruments 
—the kind I use my- 
self. I give them free =- 


mB 


Yes, Billiards! 


The Pastime for Leisure 
Hours at Home 


The time has come when the Billiard Table 
fills just as important a place in the home as 
the piano. Billiards is astimulating, interesting 
game of skill in which young and old may in- 
dulge to their hearts’ content with the greatest 
pleasure and profit. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
oldest and largest of all Billiard Table concerns, 
now Offers a complete line of Home Billiard and 
Pocket-Billiard Tables at very attractive prices. 


“BABY GRAND" 


The Home Billiard Table 
With the Fast Cushions 


Superb creation in genuine Mahogany. Fitted 
with celebrated Monarch Cushions which haye 
the highest possible speed obtainable with ab- 
solute accuracy of angle. Slate Bed covered 
with finest imported Billiard Cloth. Concealed 
drawer to hold Playing Outfit. Sizes 3x6; 3)2x7 
4x8, Other Brunswick styles include the popu- 
lar “Convertible” Billiard and Pocket-Billiard 
Tables, which serve also as Dining Tables, 
Library Tables or Davenports. 


Easy to Buy 


to you if you enrollat S75, 


once. Send coupon now, inci 


Earn While Learning 


Yes, that’s exactly what I 
mean. As soon as you become my 
student you can begin earning a 
handsome income while learning 
at home. Send 'the coupon and let 
me tell you all about at, 


Mail FREE qPUNEEERNEREUNEN 
COUPON 3 FREE COUPON 

e Chief Draftsman 
at once for my book, @ Ensinggysfaloment Eiago 
“Successful Draftsmanship” 


1 GUARANTEE 


To instruct you 
until competent 
and in a perma- 
nent paying posi- 
tion at a regular 
Draftsman’s sal- 
aryof at least $125 

to $175 per month. 


—also list of open positions ę , Whatever, please, mail, your 
and for the free offer to be ship,’ and fuli par At p 
earning good money at @ ,|iberal” Personal Instruction ” offer 
8: ents, s 
once while learning at Aà that I am obli no way w. 
home. This offer is posi- ” °¥® 
tively limited and in or- & 
der to benefit you must a? 
act at once. a 
< Name 2......2.....nsnnsensnnsensnnsnsnenscannsnncans oat 
Chief Draftsman 8 
Engineer’s Equip- @& 
ment Cony (IAC) &@ Address vacisssessssenenes E EAS 
Div, 1143 s 

CHICAGO @ 

s 


Please mention 


—Here’s Why 


We are pleased to extend the most liberal 
terms of payment on any size or style of Bruns- 
wick Billiard Table you may select. You will 
find it trueleconomy to buy a real billiard table, 
rather than a mere makeshiit. 


Free Outfit Included 


Price of each table includes a high-grade Play- 
ing Outfit—Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, Chalk, 
Assorted Cue Tips, Markers, Brush, Lightning 
Cue Clamps, Wrench, Spirit Level, Cover, book 
on “How to Play,” etC., etc., ete. 


(Send Coupon for Free Book) 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., (214) 
Dept. SJ—623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me the free color-illustrated book— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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== ENGRAVED 
25 YEAR GoLp CASE 


mvs FFREECT RIAL $1275 


Now—during this Special Sale—is a splendid 
es 


¢. 
3 Books FREE! 


Iwant to send you my three 
latest books—one the story of 

The Diamond”-its discovery, 
where and how mined, cut and 
marketed—the other, “Facts 
va Bune” or all about the 
Watch Business both at home 
and abroad, also our big Free 
Watch and Diamond Catalog. 


` P. Stephen Harris, Pres. 


time to buy a fine Watck. We would like to 

send you this 17-Jewel Elgin in hand engraved 
25-year gold case for your inspection. It sells 
regularly at $20.00. We save you nearly one- 
half. If you answer this advertisement you 


can buy it for $12.75. 


Se 
NO MONEY DOWN Greirgt rant yon to perd us ono 


us your name and address that we 
may send you this handsome watch on approval. If after you receive it and want to 


keep it, then we ask $ 00 If you don’t want to 
you to pay us only on A M (0) NT H a keepit, send it back at 
our expense. You assume no risk whatever in dealing with us. You do not buy or pay 
one cent until we have placed the watch right in your hands for your decision, We ask 


No Security, No interest. No 

red tape—just common honesty among men, H A R RI S -GOA R co. 
If this offer appeals to you write today for | Dept. 1166, -«® KANSAS CITY, MO. 
The House that Selis More Elgin Watches than Any 


Our Big Free Watch and Diamond Book. ven ta the World. 
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How does your complexion | | Don’t Wear a Truss 
compare with mine? 
N Y A L’ S TRUSS-WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 
Tiresome, Torturous Trusses Can Be Thrown 
FAC E Away FOREVER. And It’s All Because 
STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the 
pcinful truss, being medicine applicators made self- 
Cc R E A AR adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to afford 
an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. NO 
= STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS ATTACHED 
will beautify yours. — cannot slip, so cannot chafe or press against the 
ate Í pubic bone. Thousands have treated themselves in 
Sold only by “Nyal” Druggists. the privacy of the home—most obstinate cases CON- Grand Prix. 
Send 10c in stamps, or quered—no delay from work. Soft as velvet—easy zi 
‘silver, for valuable to apply—inexpensive. When the weakened muscles recover 
book on the treat- then there is no further use for truss. Awarded Gold Medal 
ment of the com- International Exposition, Rome, Grand Prix at Paris. Write 
plexion. TODAY -and let us prove what we say by sending FREE 
NYAL COMPANY TRIAL PLAPAO—ABSOLUTELY iF 
Detroit, Mich. PLAPAO CORPORATION, Block 1161 St. Louis, Mo. 
Windsor, Ont. 
= ———— 8 


Habit Banished 


[a] 
Yes. positively permanently banished 


In 48 to T2 Hours almost before you know it. Pleasant, 
easy to take. Results quick, sure, lasting. No craving for tobacco 
in any form after first. dose. Not a substitute. Harmless, no 
poisonous habit forming drugs, Satisfactory results guaranteed 
ii every case or money refunded. Tobacco Redeemer is the only 
absolutely scientific and thoroughly dependable tobacco remedy 
ever discovered. Write for free booklet and positive proof. 


Newell Pharmacal Co. Dept. 56, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pay asYouWish 


We'll send you a yon Lachnite for you 
to wear for 10 full days. If you can tell it 
from a real diamond send it back at our expense. 
Costs but 1-30th as much, If you decide to keep it 
pay only a few cents a month, Write for catalog. 


e È 
Genuine Lachnite Gems 
keep their dazzling fire forever, Betin solid gold, 
Cut by world renowned diamond cutters. Will stand 
fire and acid tests. All kinds of jewelry at astound- 
ing low prices. Easy payments. WRITE TODAY. 


H. Lachman Co., Dept 1143, 12N. Michigan Av., Chicago 


Magnificent Steel Launch $ 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Rur 


96 


18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. All launches tested and fitted with 


Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—starts 


without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyone can run it. 


The Safe Launch—abso- 


lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—-can- 


not sink, leak o 


lock-seamed steel boats. 


part of the wor 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 


rrust. Weare sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every 
Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. (83) 


1231 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. S.A 


ld. 
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Improve Your 
Eyesight 


Eyeglasses May Be Abandoned 


A Wonderful Treatment That Corrects 
Afflictions of the Eye Without 
Cutting or Drugging 


There is no need of cutting, drugging or probing the eye for 
the relief of most forms of eye trouble, for the wonderfully suc- 
cessful “Actina” treatment, based upon correct principles, has 
been discovered which eliminates the 
nec ty of h methods, There is no 
risk or necessity of experiment as many 
people report having been cured of fail- 
ing eyesight, cataracts, granulated lids, 
and other afflictions of the eye after 
other treatment failed. 

M J. R. Elliott, 2948 Cherokee St., 
Englewood, Colo., writes: “I have been 
almost a constant sufferer with my eyes for about twelve years, 
and spent almost a small fortune doctoring and trying different 
remedies. Isent for ‘Actina’ and my eyes began to improve 
at once, and seldom bother me any more.” 

Mr. Alfred Turner, 10 State Circle, Annapolis, Md., writes: 
“I find ‘Actina’ very beneficial for my sight and hearing. In 
my opinion it is one of the most valuable inventions of the age, 
helping as it does the eyesight and hearing.” 

Mr. C. W. Palmer, 645 College Ave., Wooster, Ohio, writes: “I 
can certify to the great benefit I have derived from ‘A na.’ 
I was threatened with total blindness, and really believe if I 
had not used your appliance I would have gone blind; as itis I 
certainly have better ht than when I began to use it.” 

“Actina” can be used with perfect safely by every mem- 
ber of the family for afflictions of the eye, ear, throat or 
head. A Free Trial of the “Actina” is given in every case. 

Send for our FREE TRIAL offer and valuable FREE BOOK. 
Address, Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 96V, 811 Walnut St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THIS AUTOMOBILE 
FREE 


plo and a Steady 
s we Job 


to everyone who takes our Correspondence Course and 
qualifies for agency. 10 lessons teach you to be chauffeur, 
expert repair man, auto salesman. Answer the ques- 
tions and geta diploma. Diploma fits you for $100 to $300 
monthly job. Write and get full information. Then 
get free auto, We'll tell you how. 
C. A, Coey, Pres., C. A. Coey’s School of Motoring 
503 Coey Building, Chicago 
A 


A remarkable typewriter, carried in grip or over- 
coat pocket. Standard keyboard. Does all that 


higher-priced machines do. Over 31,000 in use. 
Has less than 250 parts against 1700 to 3700 in others—that 
is the secretof our $18 price. All important improvements, 
visible writing, indestructible 

type, reversible ribbon, etc. 

Handiest typewriter built. Easy to 

operate. Built in famous Elliott- 

FisherBilling Machine fac- 

tory,sold on money-back- 

unless-satistied guaranty, 


Guaranteed one year. 
Weight 44 lbs. You can 
carry for home use, busi- 
ness, trips, or anywhere, 
for catalog 
AGENTS’ 
PROPOSITION 


Chas. R. Bennett Typewriter Co., 1802 Cedar St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Become a 


TRAFFIC. 


NEW JOBS OPEN, Fav 


Thousands of large shippers and all Railroads need trained 
Traffic experts and Managers—newly created positions are 
open everywhere with salaries of $35t0$200 weekly. Thedee 
mand for trained men is greater than the supply. Recently 
enacted railroad rate laws and interstate commerce regulas 
tions have produced new conditionsthat necessitate trained 
specialists—men who know how to route shipments, to 
obtain shortest mileage, quickest deliveries—lowe- 
est rates. With such knowledge you can qualify for am 
important, big-salaried position with a future—quick. 


WE TRAIN YOU BY MAIL 


at home, inspare time, without giving up your position or income, 
The cost is small—we make the payments to suit you. All you need, 
to getinto this powerful, big paying occupation is our training. No 
matter where you live, what you work at now, how small your pay, 
how long your hours—no matter what your age or education—if you 
can read and write—our Interstate Commerce Course will train you 
expertly to handle proficiently a big Traffic Manager’s job—to mere 
it and retain influence, respect, power and $26 to $200 weekly. 


Most Thorough Method Known 


The LaSalle method is simple, practical, logical—anybody can readily 
Masterit. It is the workof some of the greatest Traffic Experts in 
America. It covers thoroughly every feature of the profession you 
will ever need to know—it is different and more complete than any 
other method of home-training in Interstate Commerce ever known, 
Thisis the largest home-study Extension University in the world— 
our graduates are recognized as real experts—they are trained to do 
the kind of work that commands big positions, 


NEW UNCROWDED OCCUPATION 


This isa new uncrowded occupation—there’s room for you if you 
repare at once. Let us train you now for a big future, with power, 
ignity, respect and a big income,with almost unlimited opportu- 

nities. All you need is a desire and our home training to become a 

big man with ircependence and a big income. Don’t remain in @ 

small job that thousands of men are constantly after—let us mak@ 
you the master—the hig man—a successful leader among men, 


FREE—Wonderful Book 


Send the coupon below now and receive free copy of our much 
talked-of book ‘10 Years Promotion in One’’—learn more about 
the opportunities afforded Traffic Experts with our training—learn 
about the big positions now open—learn how easy it is for us to make 
os a traffic specialist. Remember only trained men can secure the 

ig pontons now open—remember that big employers are seeking our 
graduates because of their efficiency. Send the coupon—no moneys 


La Salle Extension University, Chicago 
| rel lee spre nha cial an Nagel ty 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. 595, Chicago, Ill, 

Send at once, without expense to me, FREE copy of your 


famous book **10 Years Promotion in One”; also book telling 
2 how I may, without interfering with my present position, i 


prepare myself as Traffic Expert. 
| Name .cccoccsccccsocnccoscosccecoccccscoccocessoccescccosccoccees | 


Address ....cececcccereccccevevessccccscccsccccccsccccccccscocsses |] 


Occupation. ...ccccccsseccscccccccsccccess 
fis inne Seen tin ben inn custo ech tad el ah a 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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$1200 


IN COLD CASH 


Made, Paid, Banked in 30 Days 
by Stoneman—$15,000 To Date 


Reader, this offer is open to you—this money—the cold cash—can 
be yours. You and you alone by waiting too long can lose it. Inves- 
tigate today—get the proof. Send your name and address—but 
NO MONEY—this very minute. 


$1000.00 PER MAN 
COUNTY 


Don’t worry—don’t find excuses 
—no experience is necessary— 
business supplies the capital. You 
don’t have to wait a month—not 
even a week—payments can start 
the first day—and continue daily 
up to $1000.00 per month per 
county. For years we have been 
quietly picking men from all walks 
of life, ministers, clerks, farmers, 
preachers, doctors, lawyers,teach- 
ersand so on—enabling them with 
our cooperation and $50,000.00 ap- 
propriation to get what we here 
offer and can do for you—$1000.00 
per man, per county. Some of these 
men you may know—possibly have 
envied without understanding the 
reason of their prosperity. 


INVESTIGATE g 
AND BE AMAZED Demand absolute procha: 


cept no other kind. 
we have the best thing that ever happened or we’re colossal liars. 
Ask Schleicher, minister, whether it’s true that he received 


$195 TWELVE HOURS 
AFTER APPOINTMENT 


Langely, liveryman, $115 first day; Rasp, agent, $1685 in 73 days; 
Beem, solicitor, $164.25 weekly for 12 weeks; Korstad, farmer, 
$2212 in a few weeks; Zimmerman, farmer, $3856 in 30 days; 
Juell, clerk, $6800; Hart, farmer, $5000; Wilson, cashier, $3000 
in 30 days. Let us refer you to these men, to the U. S. Government, 
to banks, business houses, noted people at home and abroad. Heed 
this caution from Chas. Starr, of Mich., who writes, “Sorry this field 
is closed. Should have acted sooner but was skeptical. Your local 
man’s great success has set everybody talking and proves I was a 
chump. Wonderful what a man can do with a real opportunity.” 
Then read this from Lodewick who acted quickly: “Lucky I answered 
ad. It’s great. Money coming fast.” Which will you be, Starr, a 
victim of “neglected opportunities,” or Lodewick, the “early 
bird.” To escape Starr’s fate, send your postal this very minute— 


SPEND ONE CENT TO 
MAKE THOUSANDS 


Strange invention startles world. Gives every home that long de- 
sired blessing a modern bathroom with hot and cold running water 
facilities for only $6.50. No plumbing—no water works—self heat- 
ing. Only ten minutes to install. Gives cleansing plus friction, 
massage and shower baths in any room. Equivalent to any $200 
bathroom. Over 200,000 delighted users. Used by U. S. Govern- 
ment. 

More remarkable than this invention is our startling plan of 
universal distribution through special representatives who become 
virtually profit sharing partners in a business that’s immense—ex- 
citing—fascinating—dignified—and above all, has enabled them, will 
enable you, to get $1000.00 per month, per county. Asking to be 
shown doesn’t obligate you one bit. Investigate today by 


all means, 
ALLEN MFG. CO. 
3856 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O. 


ad 
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Please mention this magazine 


DEAFNESS 
and CATARRH 


SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY “ACTINA” 


Ninety-five per cent of the cases of deafness brought 
to our attention is the result of chronic catarrh of the 
throat and middle ear. The air passages become clogged 
by catarrhal deposits stopping the action of the vibratory 
bones. Until these deposits are removed relief is impos- 

sible. The inner ear can- 

not be reached by prob- 
ingorspraying,hencethe 
inability of specialists to 
always give relief. That 
thereis asuccessful treat- 
ment for most forms of 
deafness and catarrh is 
demonstrated every day 
Rby the “Actina” treat- 
ment. The vapor gen- 
erated in the “Actina” 
passes through the Eus- 
tachian tubes into the 
middle ear, removing 
the catarrhal obstruc- 
tions and loosens up the 
bones (hammer, anvil 

E. D. The Drum; H. Hammer;®04 stirrup) in the in- 
A. Anvil; S. Stirrup; S.C. Semi-Det ear, making them 
circular Canals; C. Cochlea. respond to the vibration 

of sound. Actina” is 
also very successful in relieving head-noises. We have 
known people afflicted with this distressing trouble 
for years to be relieved in a few weeks by this won- 
derful invention. “Actina” has also been very success- 
ful in the treatment of la grippe, asthma, hay fever, 
bronchitis, sore throat, weak lungs, colds and headache 
and other troubles that are directly or indirectly due to 
catarrh. “Actina” can be used with perfect safety by 
every member of the family for any affliction of the ear, 
throat or head. A FREE TRIAL of the “Actina” is 
given in every case. Send for our FREE TRIAL offer 
and valuable FREE BOOK. Address Actina Appliance 
Co., Dept. 96 C, 811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Don’t Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discov- 
ery that cures rupture will 


be sent on trial. No obnox- 
a ious springs or pads, Has 
automatic Air Cushions, 


Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Pat. Sept. 10, 01. Sent on 


C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer 


Catalogue and measure blanks 
Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 1759 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


trial to prove it. 
mailed free. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) E 
Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 
W 


Tells All About Sex Matters; what 
young men and women and all oth 
need to know; what parents and teach- 
ers eee a ; tells husbands 
sex facts they don’t know; tells young 
ew Book. All wives how to prepare for motherhood. 
ged, te Read Plain Truths of Sex Life according to 
the latest researches of Medical Science, 
in relation to Eugenics and Happiness in Marriage. Laws of Sex 
and Eugenics fullyetplained. Plain Sex Facts hitherto misunderstood. 
Sexual Truths in Plain Be ia et Thoroughly Scientific. 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph. D., M.D. (Leipzig), Head of Physiology 
Department of Northwestern University Medical School; Author, 
Lecturer, Scientist, Medical Man of Highest Standi: 
Authority on ‘‘Sex Hygiene’ and ‘‘Sex Problems’ and ‘‘ Eugenics. 
“SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” and “EUGENICS” in One Volume. 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W-155,Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


when answering advertisements. 


THIN 


If you want a beauti- 
ful and well rounded 
figure of symmetrical 
proportions, if you 
want to gain some 
solid pounds of healthy 
“stay there” flesh. if 
you want to increase 
your weight to nor- 
mal—weigh what you 
Should weigh — accept 
this Free 50c Package 
today. 


Please 
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FOR YEARS 


“GAINS 22 POUNDS IN 23 DAYS” 


“I was all run down to the very bottom,” writes F. Gagnon. “I had to quit work 
I was so weak. Now, thanks to argol, I look like a new man. I gained 22 
pounds in 23 days.” 


“Sargol has put just 10 pounds on me in 14 days,” states W. D. Roberts. “It 
has made me sleep well, enjoy what I ate and enabled me to work with interest 
and pleasure.” 


“I weighed 132 pounds when I commenced taking Sargol. After taking 20 days 
I weighed 144 pounds. Sargol is the most wonderful preparation for flesh build- 
ing I have ever seen,” declares D. Martin, and J. Meier adds: “For the past 
twenty years I have taken medicine every day for indigestion and got thinner every 
year. I took Sargol for torty days and feel better than I have felt in twenty 
years. My weight has increased from 150 to 170 pounds.” 


When hundreds of men and women—and there are hundreds, with more coming 

l every day—living in every nook and corner of this broad land voluntarily testify 

to weight increases ranging all the way from 10 to 35 pounds, given them by 

Sargol, you must admit, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Thin Reader, that there must be 
something in this Sargol method of flesh building after all. 


Hadn’t you better look into it, just as thousands of others have done? Many thin 
folks say: “I’d give most anything to put on a little extra weight,” but when some- 
one suggests a way they exclaim, “Not a chance. Nothing will make me plump. 
I’m built to stay thin.” Until you have tried Sargol, you do not and cannot know 
that this is true. 


Sargol has put pounds of healthy “‘stay there” flesh on hundreds who doubted, 
and in spite of their doubts. You don’t have to believe in Sargol to grow plump 
from its use. You just take it and watch weight pile up, hollows vanish and your 
figure round out to pleasing and normal proportions. You weigh yourself when 
you begin and again when you finish and you let the scales tell the story. 


Sargol is absolutely harmless. It is a tiny concentrated tablet. You take one 
with every meal. It mixes with the food you eat for the purpose of separating 
all of its flesh producing ingredients. It prepares these fat making elements in 
an easily assimilated form, which the blood can readily absorb and carry all over 
your body. Plump, well-developed persons don’t need Sargol to produce this re- 
sult. Their assimilative machinery performs its functions without aid. But thin 
folks’ assimilative organs do not. This fatty portion of their food now goes to 
waste through their bodies like unburned coal through an open grate. A few 
days’ test of Sargol in your case will surely prove whether or not this is true of 
you. Isn’t it worth trying? 


50c BOX FREE 


To enable any thin reader, ten pounds or more under weight to easily make 
this test, we will give a 50c box of Sargol absulutely free. Either Sargol will 
increase your weight or it won’t and the only way to know is to try it. Send 
for this Free Test Package today, enclosing 10c in silver or stamps to help pay 
postage, packing, etc., and a full size 50c package will be sent by return mail 
free of charge. Mail this coupon with your letter to the SARGOL C9., 401-R 
HERALD BLDG., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE. 


This coupon entitles any person to one 50c package of Sargol, the con- 
centrated Flesh Builder (provided you have never tried it), and that 10c 
is enclosed to cover postage, packing, etc. Read our advertisement 
printed above, and then put 10c in silver in letter today, with coupon 
and the full 50c package will be sent you by return post. Address: 
The Sargol Company, 401-R Herald Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Write your name and address plainly and 


PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 


mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Agents & Help Wanted 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 11. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Freeport Mfg. 
Company, 45 Main St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


AGENTS— MAKE BIG MONEY 
SELLING OUR NEW GOLD letters 
for office windows, store fronts and 
glasssigns. Anyonecan put them on. 
Write today for free samples and full 
particulars. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 
426 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 
and furnish rig and all expenses to 
introduce our guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders. Address Bigler 
Company, X369, Springfield, Illinois, 


LARGE income selling Specialty 
Rugs. Colored illustrations and im- 
portant information free. Sample 
rug forwarded prepaid $1.00. Refer- 
ence, Boylston Nat'l Bank, Boston. 
Dundee Mfg. Co., 46 Chauncy St., 
Boston, Mass. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new “Lists of 
Needed Inventions,” Patent Buyers 
and “How to Get Your Patent and 
Your Money.” Advice Free. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
46, Washington, D. ©. 


GOVERNMENT jobs open to men 
—women. Big pay. Write for list of 
positions now available. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. C 6, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS, $25 a week for 2 hours 
work a day. A brand new hosiery 
proposition; beats them ail. Write 
for terms and free sample if you 
mean business. Guaranteed Hosiery 
Company, 1060 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS — SOMETHING NEW — 
Fastest sellers and quickest repeater 
onearth. Permanent profitable busi- 
ness. Good for $50 to $75 a week. 
Write for particulars. American Pro- 
ducts Co., 6721 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS WANTED; best paying 
agency proposition in U. S.; assures 
you $1500 yearly; inexperienced 
taught how to make $75 to $200 
monthly; let us show you. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 14 Bar St., Canton, O. 


$300 MONTHLY. 500% Profit sell- 
ing our marvelous Dry Chemical 
Fire Extinguishers to homes, fac- 
tories, stores, schools, etc., in your 
territory. Kills fire instantly. Low 
cost. Fast seller. Experience unneces- 
sary. Agents, Salesmen, General 
Agents, get details. United Mfg. Co., 
1023 Jefferson, Toledo, Ohio. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTS—150% profit selling new 
Easy Wringer Mop. Every home 
buys. Martin sold 131 in 2 days. One 
man orders $2650 one month. Get 
details. U. S. Mop Co., 146 Main 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


75% COMMISSIONS, Prizes, ete., 
open for not more than 2 Salespeople. 
Noexperience. We train you. Work in 
your own town. Write quick Tolax 
Chemical Company, Utica, N. Y. 


WE will start you in the cleaning 
and dyeing business; little capital, big 
profits. Write for booklet. Ben-Vonde 
System, Dept. N, Charlotte, N. C. 


POETS AND SONG WRITERS— 
We will compose music to your 
verses, publish, advertise, copyright 
in your name and pay you 50 per 
cént of profits if successful. We pay 
hundreds of dollars a year to ama- 
teur writers. Send us your poems 
or melodies today. Acceptance guar- 
anteed if available. Examination 
and advice Free. Dugdale Co., 
256 Dugdale Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power. of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I’ll send it 
six months free. H. L. Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago. 


WOULD you like to own a good 
paying mail order business? We have 
a line that gets repeat orders all the 
time; you can start in spare time; in- 
vest a dollar or two a week and soon 
own a nice business of your own. 
Write for particulars. Nadico, 1659 
Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I MADE. FORTUNE IN MAIL- 
order business. From small begin- 
ning my siles now total close to One 
Million Five Hundred Thousand 
Dollars annually. Why can’t youdo 
as well? Let me show you. Get my 
free booklet—““How To Make Money 
In The Mail Order Business.” Ran- 
dolph Rose, 211 Rose Bldg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


MAIL Order Dealers and General 
Agents, $25.00 to $50.00 a week. Re- 
sults proven. Send for our Free Offer. 
Make your own test at Home. Don’t 
take our say-so. A large line of Pat- 
ented, Not sold to the Store Trade, 
Quick Repeat order Money Makers 
Manufactured by us. A New profit 
making Leader every month. You 
are seeking a Profit-making Business 
Builder. We have a test offer which 
will interest you. New Leader ready. 
Positive Proof and Sworn Statement 
ofresults. Big Profits. Quick Sales and 
Steady Income. Mail Order instruc- 
tionsandall printed matter free. Kimo 
Mig. Co., 141 Kimo Bldg, Buffalo, N.Y. 


1000 WAYS AND SECRETS to make 
money sent for 25 cents, Postpaid. 
J. F. Sheridan Co., 417 East 15ist 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to $600, paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10c at 
once for New Illust’d Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke & Co., 


thousands of rare coins, mint marks, 
aper money, books, stamps to 1901, 
Get posted. Don’t sell a $2000 coin 
for $20. Send stamp for illustrated 
circular. : Von Bergen, The Coin 
Dealer, Dept. K, Boston, Mass. 


3 


$100.00 FOR £1.00 Gold piece 1854 C. 
mint; $50 for $2.50 piece 1854 S. mint. 
We pay highest cash prices for rare 
money to 1909. Many of great value 
in circulation. Get posted. Send 
stamp for large Illustrated 
Circular. The Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 25, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 


Motorcycles 


MOTORCYCLE MANUAL, Trade 
Directory and Dictionary 124 pages: 
1914 Edition just off the press; 25c. Mo- 
torcycle Manual, 51 Chambers St.,N.Y 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books free. 
Highest references. Best_ results. 
Promptness assured, Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D., C. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are de- 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. Munn & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadway, 
New York. Washington Office, 625 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT your ideas. $9,000 Offered 
for Certain Inventions. Book “How 
to Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense. Established 16 years. 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attnys, 966 F St., Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


advertisements. 
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MEN’S 12 SIZE THIN MODEL WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED, 
ILLINOIS, ELGIN, HAMPDEN, or WALTHAM movement. 


Warranted accurate. 


Finest gold strata case, 


guar- 


anteed 25 years; engraved, engine turned, plain 


polished or your monogram engrayed FREE. 


Eighty per 


centof all men’s watches sold today are these neat open 


A face Thin Models. Atour Special Sale 
with monogram engraved free, this wate! 
ning mate’’in the world. 


130 DAYS FREE 


THEN $2.00 A MONTH 


Jti 


CRED] 


6-prong 14k solid 


TERMS: One-fifth down, balance divided i 


amounts, payable monthly. Sent prepaid on approval. 


alog, containing over 2, 
ete. T 


illustrations of 
t tells all about our easy credit plan. 


rice of $18.95, 
has no “‘run- 
Sent all charges prepaid on 


TRIAL 


iamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
al Representatives wanted. 


FTIS BROS. & CO., Diamond Merchants, 


Dept. L845 


100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores; Pittsburgh, Pa.. and St. Louis, Mo. 


Guaranteed 25 Years 


Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 


To Try in Your Own Home 
Turns nightintoday. Gives better light than gas, 
electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at one tonti ibo 
chi 
Makes its own light from common 


cost, For Homes, Stores, Halis, Churches. 
can carry it, 
gasoline. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to whom we 


can refer new customers. Take advantage 
SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER, 


902 Factory Bldg. 


Agents Wanted. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE! 


of our 


VRS 


and trial to anyone in the U.S. 


FACTORY PRICES 


vi 

HV IT ONLY COSTS 

information. 
TIRES, 

YZ parts. repairs and 

MEAD CYCLE CO. 


Do Not Wait; 
Coaster-Brake, 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


» allowed on every bicycle we sell. 


If you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using it 
ten days, ship it back and don’t pay a cent, 

y Do not buy a bicycle ora 

pair of tires from anyone 

į at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 

im of hign grade bicycles and sundries and learn our un- 
heard-of prices and marvelous new special offers. 

L a cent to write a postal and 

everything will be sent you 

H5 FREE by return mail. You will get much valuable | 


sundries of all kinds at half usua Ekai 
Dept. D-110 CHIC 


Let me teach YOU Ragtime Piano 
Playing by mail. 


You learn 


quickly—easily in 20 lessons. 
Even if you can’t play a 


note lll teach you to play 
any piecein Real Ragtime 
“Money-back” Guarantee 
Write me now for special low terms and 
testimontals from hundreds of happy students. 
Axel Christensen (Czar of Rag-Time) Director 


Christensen School of Popular Music 
863 Christensen Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We Ship on Approval 
and prepay the freight, 


write it NOW! | 
rear wheels, lamps, 


AGO | 


PIANO TUNING PAYS $5 


Our TUNE-A-PHONE eliminates all guess work and assures 
success with or Without a knowledge of music. 
granted. Write today for free book. 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL, 53 Art Inst., BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 


TO $15 A DAY 
NILES BRYANT Diploma 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Continued 


Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED: I’ve paid 
writers thousands in royalties. Send 
me samples of your work for free 
criticism, or write for valuable Free 
Booklet and most liberal, legitimate 
proposition offered. Absolute protec- 
tion. Est. 16 years. Numerous suc- 
cesses. John T. Hall, Pres. 18 
Columbus Circle, New York. 


Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co. 313, Cincinnati,O. 


BIG money writing moving picture, 


plays. Great demand. We teach only 
sure method. Valuable information 
pooklet Free. Chicago Photo-play- 
wright College, Box 278-K.M.,Chicago. 


MAKE money writing photoplays. 
$25 to $100 each. Big demand. Free 
booklet tells how. American Authors 
Ass’n, 1541 Broadway, New York. 


Personal 


HOROSCOPE — Have your horo- 
scope for the year (1914) cast by the 
famous English astrologer, Maud 
Lindon. For Test Reading send 10c 
and birthdate to Mrs. Maud Lin- 
don, Dept. Y, 1233 E. 50th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY Writing short sto- 
ries or articles. Big pay. Send for free 
booklet; tells how. Dt. PM, United 
Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


Typewriters 


THIS MONTH—100 No. 8 Oliver 
Visible Typewriters at a sensational 
price. Terms $3 a month—5 days 
Free Trial— completely equipped. 
Guaranteed same as if regular catalog 
price were paid. United States Type- 
writer Exchange, Dept. 154, Federal 
Life Bldg., Chicago. 


Telegraphy 


THE Omnigraph Automatic Trans- 
mitter. Sends you telegraph messages. 
Teaches in the shortest time. 5 styles 
#2 up. Circular free. Omnigraph 
Mig. Co., 39 N Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Telegraphy— Wire and Wireless and 
Railway Accounting taught. Grad- 
uates assisted. Catalog free. Dodge’s 
Institute, Owen St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


Miscellaneous 


THEHAIR LUXURIANT Without 
Drugs. 1914 Copyright Edition 25 
cents silver. Einer Holm, 213 Howard 
St., Detroit, 


WATERPROOF your own clothes 
or_any material at home with 
A-Rainproofer. Sent for $1.00. Pre- 
serves cloth and does not change ap- 
pearance. A-Rainproofing Co., 636 
E. 41st St., Chicago. : 


SEX Secrets and Marriage Guide 
for married or to be married. 276 
pages of secrets you want to know. 
Price 50c Postpaid. The Famous Co.; 
417 East 15lst St., New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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PREVENT SKIN 
BLEMISHES 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


For daily use, assisted by 
occasional applications of 
Cuticura Ointment. No 
others do so much.to keep 
the skin clear and healthy, 
free from blackheads, pim- 
ples and other distressing 
facial eruptions. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each, with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co. Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, McLean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay: 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U. S. A. 

ua Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap wil) find it best for skin and scalp, 


Please mention this magazine 


Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 


edy for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 

climate had failed. 

Write today to the 

HIMALYA CO. 


84 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 


0 Teust You 10 Days. Send No Money 


$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Choice natural wavy or 
straight hair, Send lock of hair and I will mail a 22-inch, short stem, 
fine human hair switch to match. A big bargain. Remit $21 in ten days 

or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extrashades a little more. 

f Enclose 50 postage, Write today for free beauty book of latest styles 

f hair dressing, high grade switches, puffs, wigs, pompadours, and 
special bargains in Ostrich Feathers. WOMEN AGENTS WANTED. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. B539 220 S. State St., Chicago 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1914 piar Write 
Jor Special Ofer. Finest 1 o $27 

Guaranteed .1914 Models 

with Coaster-Brakes and eAlerts Tires. 


1912 and 913 MODELS 

ALLOF BEST MARES... @ Z fo 

PA oa Second-Hand Wheels 
makes an models, £00 as new 

Great Factory Clearing Sale. $3 to $8 
e Ship on Approval without a cent 

Vi deposit, Pn 3 

4 ceteris kaw 10 D Free Trial 

RES Anay wheels, lamps, and 

sundries, half usual prices. DO NOT 
BUY till you get our catalogue and offer- Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. ept. D-110 CHICAGO 


is 


Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truthabout 
self and sex and their rela- 
tion to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
Pay from ordinary every 
day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a clear, whole- 
some way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 761 Perry Bldg., PHILA, PA. 


when answering advertisements. 


Romances of Modern Business 


HE American romance is in the large office-buildings and the marts of 
trade; it is the romance of great achievements in commerce, in industrial 


leadership. And it is a wonderful romance! 


The child of the world’s 


nations is leading them!—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


CHAPTER II 


How Time Was Sent Ticking Around the World 


Tuis story tells how the world was helped 
to measure its time. It is an interesting 
story, well worth a volume. It is about the 
Ingersoll dollar watch. 

We first see two farmer boys from Michigan, 
with a small loft in Fulton Street, in New York 
City, selling rubber type and other small things 
of their own invention. 

Then we turn a few pages and view these 
same rustic lads transformed into the executives 
of a business with its arms reaching to all 
corners of the earth. 

Robert H. Ingersoll and his brother, Charles, 
by peddling their specialties, had worked up a 
small trade in New York. One day the elder 
boy noticed a small clock hanging on the wall 
of an office he visited. The young man saw 
a vision in that clock. 

Its works were machine-made and, there- 
fore, inexpensive. He believed they could be 
made small enough to fit into a watch-case. 
He knew that a watch so made could be sold 
at a small price and would meet a universal 
need. 

Young Ingersoll requested the maker of the 
clock to reduce the size of the works. The 
suggestion was ridiculed. But the farmer boy 
did not mind being laughed at and worked on 
the model himself. The result was that the 
first Ingersoll watch was offered for sale in 
1893. 

Ingersoll believed that his fortune had been 
made when he completed the watch. He 
knew that there were hundreds of thousands 
of citizens walking up and down in the United 


States at that very moment who would be 
glad to pay a dollar for such a watch. 

But how was he to reach these people, how 
acquaint the public with his product? The 
co-operation of dealers could not be enlisted; 
they preferred to sell higher-priced watches. So 
months passed in the little loft in Fulton Street. 

The psychology of advertising had impressed 
itself on Robert Ingersoll when he had read a 
small weekly magazine that reached the Michi- 
gan farm. He decided to insert a small ad- 
vertisement—the smallest that would be ac- 
cepted—in a magazine. 

Enters now a magazine advertising manager. 
He had seen the small announcement and per- 
ceived the commercial possibilities of a dollar 
watch. He found two young Western men in 
a small loft with a big commodity and not 
knowing what to do with it. 

Then the Ingersoll brothers listened to what 
seemed like a fairy story tothem. They should 
take a quarter-page of space in the magazine 
and great success would be theirs. 

This they considered a too uncertain finan- 
cial risk. They were reluctant. The adver- 
tising man was persistent and eloquent. In- 
gersoll’s courage fattened on the other’s vision. 
The contract for the quarter-page advertise- 
ment was given. 

“Tt was like staking an entire fortune on 
the turn of a wheel,” said Robert H. Ingersoll, 
in telling of this crucial episode in the history 
of his business. ‘TI can never forget that time. 
From the day the contract was made and 
the copy O.K.’d, until the magazine came 


This is the second of a series of articles that is being published to show how 
magazine advertising is serving the public. 


How Time Was Sent Ticking Around the World 


out, three weeks later, we waited with bated 
breath. 

“The first day’s mail after that magazine had 
reached its readers brought us fifteen hundred 
dollars’ worth of orders. From then on busi- 
ness increased as we broadened our magazine 
advertising campaign. The world’s time used 
to be measured by a bell,a sun dial, or a steam 
whistle, but now Ingersoll watches have ticked 
their way around the world and the world 
measures its time by them.” 

It is only a little more than. twenty years 

` since the Ingersoll watch was placed upon the 
market. Today it is used throughout. the 
world. Thirty-five million watches have been 
sold. Fifteen thousand are manufactured and 
shipped daily. 

After Colonel Roosevelt returned from his 
African trip, he told Mr. Ingersoll that in 
some places of the Dark Continent he found 
his fame resting on having come from the 
same land where the Ingersoll watch was made. 

Robert Ingersoll, now the president of a great 
industry, often has wondered what he and his 
brother would have done if the magazine ad- 
vertising manager had not walked into their 
office and directed their course. 

Today the course would be perfectly obvi- 
ous. A young firm with something that every- 
one wanted would find some way to buy space 
in the magazines and tell the public about it. 


But this was in a day before high-power maga- 
zine publicity had attained its present efficiency. 

The advertising manager showed them how 
to tell the entire world of their watch, how to 
reach the thirty-five million men and women 
who today are using Ingersoll watches. From 
a loft in a New York building the news of this 
dollar watch being made spread throughout the 
world. A direct avenue of success was opened 
through the pages of the national magazines. 

Great as the Ingersoll watch is, and great as 
was the latent demand for it, its history could 
not have become one of the most stirring ro- 
mances of modern business life if it had not 
been written, chapter by chapter, month by 
month, in the advertising pages of the Ameri- 
can national magazines. 

And the public service promoted in the de- 
velopment of an industry such as Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Bro. must not be overlooked. 
Thirty-five million men, women, and children 
of many nations of the world have been en- 
abled to measure their working and playing 
hours by a correct timepiece. They have be- 


come more correct and businesslike; their lives 
have been made more orderly and systematic. 

Mr. Ingersoll started out to give the world 
a dollar watch, and, despite the increased price 
of labor and materials, still is turning out a 
dollar watch. And the world has been made 
the better for it. 
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SL a E L 


During the entr’-acte 


Out in the lobby 

The swell chaps 

Roll their own cigarettes 

Out of LUCKY STRIKE 

It’s the new thing and—makes a 
corking cigarette 


LUCKY STRIKE 


Either in pipe or cigarette has a distinct- 
ive, mild fragrance that every lover of good 
tobacco will revel in. This unique, delicious 
flavor is born right in the leaf. The leaf is the 
choice, selected cream of the crop. The crop is 
the best Kentucky Burley grown in the famous 
Blue Grass soil and watered by crystal streams— 

For men who “roll their own’’—we are 
packing LUCKY STRIKE now in the five cent tin; 
handy; fits the pocket; tobacco is fresh. Also the 
new Roll Cut crumbles up just right for a firm, 
clear-draught smoke. 

Also in 10c Tins, 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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r Ate OP oo 


Fa om 


CROCS OC OOCHOeS 


THE FINESSE OF LIFE 


Nowhere is it more glorified than at the Spring Races in Paris. At 
the Course de Longchamps the fashionable world finds all that is of the 
most chie:—horses of the noblest blood, women gowned in le dernier 
cri of the couturiers, men-of-the-world from all over the world. A great, 
glittering array of those in the very gusto of living! And right in the 
centre of the Longchamps mode, you find 


RIZ LA” 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Favorite little aides to the man of elegance and refinement, the 
man who makes up his own cigarette from his favorite 
tobacco. To cherish your cigarette for what you 
yourself put into it and make out of it: this 
is the new decree among fastidious 
smokers. And the only papers 
used are Riz La Croix! 

They are strong. Riz La Croix 
do not burst while rolling. 

They areadhesive. RizLaCroix, 
made from natural flax-linen, 
adhere immediately. 

They are light and thin. You 
smoke Riz La Croix papers, yet you 
never taste them. 

They are pure. Purely vegetable, 
hence entirely healthful. 

15,000,000 books of Riz La Croix 
papers are sold annually in Paris. 
90,000,000 on the continent. 60,000,- 
000 in this country! 


<> 


OS 


A sample book of 
Riz La Croix papers anda 
booklet illustrating the best way 
to roll a cigarette, on request. 

Address The American Tobacco Co., 1 1 1 Fifth Ave., New York 


EEE 
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To give Motor Car Owners perfect protection against skidding—with actual reductions 
in tire expense through additional mileage—the United States Tire Company pro- 
duced the most Popular Anti-Skid Tire ever made—the ‘Nobby Tread” 


The actual additional mileage wear of “Nobby Tread” 
Tire is demonstrated day in and day out on the roads 
of the world. 

The unfailing delivery of real tire satisfaction by 
“Nobby Tread” Tires is the only explanation of the 
enormous and unprecedented demand for these famous 
tires by veteran motorists. 

Facts—and facts alone—should influence the buying 
of tires. 

The overwhelming number of automobile manufac- 


turers who have selected United States Tires as the 
standard equipment of their 1914 cars proves unques- 
tionably that United States Tires are today the accepted 
standard for real tire service. 

When you purchase United States Tires you are sure 
of these vitally important facts: 


1—Of the Four Factory Organization behind these famous tires, 
2—Of vast experience in tire building. 
3—Of a tremendous organization that actually backs up its tires. 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 
Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with United States Tires—‘‘Nobby Tread, ” ‘‘Chain Tread,” 


or Smooth Tread. 


If he has no stock on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 


United States Tires 


Made by the 
Largest Rubber Company in the World 


Please mention this magazine when angwering advertisements. 
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The 1914 Timepiece 


The masterpiece of watch manufacture— 
the Burlington Special—19 jewels, ad- 
justed to the second—adjusted to positions 
—adjusted to temperatures—adjusted to 
isochronism. 


ees 
W $ The Burlington 
rite for catalog illustrating 
the latest ideas in watch cases: Inlay 
Enamel Monograms, Block and Ribbon 


Monograms, Diamond Set, Lodge, 


French Art, Dragon Designs. Open 
face or hunting case, ladies’ or gentlemen’s 12 
and 16 sizes. Imagine a beautiful hunting case 
f with your own monogram on one side and the 


emblem of your lodge or any other emblem 
on the other side. See free catalog coupon, 


PE . Special Offer! 


Book Coupon’, P! «The Superb BurlingtonWatch 
Burlington Watch Co ® now at the direct rock-bottom price—the same 


price that even the wholesale jeweler must pay— 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd. : ; : 
Dept. 1143 —— Chi and in order to encourage everybody to secure this watch 
ao — icaco® at once, pay this rock-bottom price, either for cash or 
`~ Please send me (without obligation and prepaid) $2.50a month on this great special offer! 

your free book on watches and a copy of your 


$1,000 challenge, with full lanat f 

EREE PEERS Send This Coupon 
C n SEAS snsnguccosenosseesneevsesbeoeseet E F C€ 

A | For New Book on Watches 

Mine: a No obligations Learn the inside facts about watch 

in asking for prices, and the many superior points of 

booklet the Burlington over double-priced products, Just 


send the coupon or a letter or a postal. Get this 
offer while it lasts. 


NOTE: We send the watch on approval, prepaid. You risk absolutely 


A nothing—you pay nothing, not one cent, unless you want this excep- 
$ tional offer after seeing and thoroughly inspecting the watch. Read the coupon opposite. 


4 Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1143, 19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Chicago 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Dane 


seswa iil Remarkable Bargain 
SALE Now On 


It’s just impossible to exaggerate the importance of this great, 
gant ©. Price-Smashing Sale of Guaranteed, Dependable Quality Home 
(econ of MS Furnishings. Now is your chance to gct any of those home fur- 

1 Š My nishings you’ve wished for so long—now is the time, because the 


HULLT 
liinil 


ef 


Rug of ve! 4 
pia) Ars i fF ile fga Opportunity is truly remarkable. Never before has this great 

Wi Hartman’s Establishment,from which millions of orders areshipped, 
been able to equal these present values, 


Has large 42 in. “Sy 
top which extends 

to 6 ft. whenopened. Mas- 
sive round pedestal is sup- 
ported by strong legs with 
carved claw feet. Price $7.85 


7 C Per 
Month: 
No. 6F507 — Gold 


inating. Price, $8.95. Hartman’s has brought the necessities, the comforts and even 
75° Per luxuries, here-to-fore found only in the homes of the rich and 
Built of solocted hard- i gain Book, showing everything in home-furnishings, colors, pat- capboert with gooey 
{ Furniture Stoves,Ranges Dishes Jewelry 75 Month 
SR Carpets Refrigerators Clocks Tinware No. 4F458 — Solid Oak 
T; 
Hartman Trusts Everyone 
Asks No Reference—Send No Money on any of these bar- 
63 ofothers who are buying their entire house-hold needs from 
Ne eine, Hartman, During this big sale you can order any of these special 
W know your business—you'lllike the Hartman plan when you know 
all about it. Send for Big FREE Bargain Book and full particulars. 


c G 
Woven 
ted with g ` s e 
Re eTA AN | Better Home Furnishings For YOU 
Month eyes) Prosperous. within the reach of even those of very limited means D oak Cabinet with 
No. 1F545 Bargain “2 by these remarkably low prices and very liberal Deferred Payment ed whitewood 
terns and designs photographed from the original. It will be like Saves and two A0 b d 
bringing into your home an enormous stock of home furnishings, pacity flour bins, Price $8.75 
Rugs Silverware Go-Carts Mattresses 
Curtains Portieres Spangs Bedding 
ac. 
gains. To the millions of home-lovers, everywhere, who find it 
more convenient or necessary to pay in small easy payments 
advertised bargains without sending us any advance payment.” 
Hartman’s transactions with you are strictly confidential, no re- 
Hartman Makes Easiest Terms 
No matter who you are or where you live, your credit is good 


green colors preaom- 
Dining Chairs iii Plan. Send today forthe Big, Special FREE Hartman Credit Bar- e Aa es, aaua Fa i 
many times the size of the largest city store including— C Per 
Sewing Machines Washing hines 
Hartman says: “I will trust you. Just as I am trusting a million 
ferences are asked—no embarrassment. Your neighbors need not 
l at Hartman’s, No matter how small your income 


Hartman meets yourrequirements without any red 4 Ki X Coin Porcelain 
tape whatever. No extra charges, no mortgage, N EINN 100-Piece Din- 
wy Ae no security, The Hartman modern credit sys 4 AE ONAN E ‘ ner Set. 
aah EX tem is free from ALL objectionable features. f t Hag beavy poln 
FFP Surat consisting With long time credit as easy to get asit is from 4 Warranted not to 
continuous 11-16 inch, post Hartman there is no reason for anyone to live in = By Pete comeod, Doub- 
ail metal wo sn wire springs a meagerly furnished home. : =A) 4 glaze i consists 
elas t top, e = anny e! > 
tamaties Onit comes AA 30 Days Free Examination AENA “ico. for 12 per: 
i - . . > *. Ons. C 6 
r Di „Every Hartman Bargain must actually sell = s C 
vernis martin, Price $7.85. itself on its own merits, after you see it in your 


75° ~Per own home, At the end of a month you are privil- 

eged to return the articles if you do not find Price 50 Piece 

them perfectly satisfactory. Hartman has made Set $4.85 
good millions of times under such tests. 

You must see this Mammoth Hartman Credit Special 


Bargain Book—you must compare the remarkable 
offerings—nothing else like it. Send your 
address today on a postal—It’s Free, 
E 


“Furniture & Carpet Co. 
3941 Wentworth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hartman’s Rocker Bargain 

A iarge, comfortable rocker made of 
selected ‘hardwood finished American 
quartered oak and upholstered in Imper- 
jal leather. Is strongly built and has 
stout runners. Side panels and front 
posts are of neatly carved design, Seat 
is set over full spring construction, Top 
of back has ruffled edge, Price $3.69. 


SMOLOV 


Per Month 


“The hei loved Bb 
ever smoked in America.” 


Stag’s popularity i isn’t a fad. The qualities that make it great 
today will make it even greater tomorrow and next year. 


It has everything that smokers look for, ‘but it 
has also those wonderful NEW qualities that have 
become so famous—its refreshing effect, its delicious, 
| natural fragrance that comes straight from the grow- 

ing leaf, and its entire freedom from “bite” 
any artificial process. 


ICCO: 


If you haven’t smoked your first pipeful of Stag, or rolled your 
first cigarette, Cheer Up! you’ve got something coming to you. 


CONVENIENT PACKAGES: The Handy Half-Size 5-Cent 
“760° Tin, the Full-Size 10-Cent Vin, the Pound and Half-Pound 
Tin Humidors, and the Pound Glass Humidor. 
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